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I declare a condition of joy. 

Theodore Roethke 
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natural life styles «an organic guide for living, we 
attempt to serve as an open forum for people tuning 
in on themselves and their environment, real food 
for the body and soul is our chief concern . . , 
painted cakes do not satisfy hunger. 
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As anybody is aware of who has read GreenlnR of . 
America or for that matter looked out his ^dow, a gen 
Solution is taking place, one ,as important perhaps , 
as any we've had before, because it involves a change in 
"n clousness. A vast comity of gentle re els » tak- 
ing form; lines of communication are being drawn dainty 
as a apiderweb, its threading visible in a good light, 
otherwise obscure. 

We are learning some basic things: who we areas op- 
posed to what somebody declares we ought to be and how 
we are to Live in peace with one another and the earth. 
Most of us are exchanging ideas of the most practical 
sort concerning, appropriately enough, the soil and what 
we eat — our two sources of energy and growth in both 
symbolic and literal sense. And we are not merely lay- 
ing new blocks on old foundations, but building from the 
ground up. 
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John Todd (we shall speak of him later) in writing 
of New Alchemy Institute observes: "Persons highly 
skilled in the creating of good soils and raising 
nourishing foods will be [in the era to come] respected 
and' emulated. To work towards restoring the landscape 
should become a major intellectual and physical pursuit 
of the present generation." 

To people of the widest variety of ages and back- 
grounds this is indeed a major pursuit. Here at the 
magazine we had corresponded with many, had meetings 
with some, but didn't really get a full sense of it all 
until five days in September when we hit the road. 

We were four: two editors, a publisher and muse. 
We covered 800 miles and scores of people in (mostly) 
three New England states; were instructed, warmed and 
welcomed into a fellowship that is various and eccen- 
tric as the various sanities that compose it. 

We started at Woods Hole and ended at Alice 
Brock's— full circle if you will, from a biologist 
whose deliberate speech seemed mapped as patiently as_ 
his comrades had mapped the dwelling place of fish > to 
Alice— full-blown and unhesitant, who seemed to fill 
the tiny kitchen where we photographed her. 



Between the time we talked with Rythe^ 
we visited James W. Mavor, Jr. , who led two, ^^ d > 
to the lost continent of Atlantis-one in ^^nd on? 
in 1967-and published a book on the whole *^ a ™ ° ne 
titled, "Voyage To Atlantis." 

Oceanographic engineer by profession, fcx-^^ 
to have a broadly curious mind. He told uss ^ ^^ ^_ 
stance, that on a recent visit to Scotland ^^ became 
interested in the crofts. These are old hCi Tn^ steads - 
some prehiatorically old, which are availab^^ tQ * 
Scottish farmers in exchange for working th.^ Xand. 

He became interested in archeology whi^^ he wag 
"diving off the Mediterranean, and his int ^>r^ gt in t h e 
subject has continued beyond Atlantis— a s tlady of which 
most professional archeologists , he found ^ ^ 

all approve, because he is encroaching on t>ieir terri- 
tory. 

NEW ALCHEMY IN ST ITU T e 

John Todd the New Alchemy spokesman, w^ s energetic, 
casual, very communicative, strangely blonde and eVoc _ 
ative as a figure from a Tarot deck. His ac adeinic WO rk, 
interestingly enough, was in comparative PS^«-hology, but 
he minored in oceanography, which is how he Sot to Woods 
Hole, As we walked through a labyrinth of V lkswagen- 
sized fish tanks, he explained that he was i_ investigating 
how different species respond to stress. A few minutes 
later, in his office, John and his assistant 9 Ann nines, 
simultaneously bombarded us with anecdotes, sources, and 
contacts. 

MARTHA' S VINEYARD 

New Alchemy presently is receiving fun.ci s from 
Rodale Press for setting up a pooling system for infor- 
mation. Ideally, Todd hopes to wean the fariiier away 
from experts by educating him in sciences related to 
agriculture. The motive was a recurrent one in our 
travels. We found that people are eager to> learn basic 
information, and provide necessities so they won't have 
to rely upon "expert" advice. 

Later, John showed 
us the other pro- 
jects he has go- 
ing at home. These 
include 25 fruit 
trees of different 
varieties which he 
is studying for 
their resistance 
to insects. Nearby* 
in his family^ 
sized vegetable 
garden where mari- 
golds (for repel- 
ling insects) flour- 
ish among the chard, 
and parsley guards 
the lettuce, John is 
experimenting with 
seaweed mulch. 




endless weekend 



by Sally 



We began at the Woods Hole Oceanographic Institute. 
There, in a complex of brick and glass buildings and 
the new campus on Vineyard Sound the most vital of quest- 
ions are being argued and explored. They relate to what 
still is a mysterious and environment: How are the fish 
distributed, for example, and why do they come and go? 
Researchers are also trying to find out what other life 
forms are present in the ocean, the chemical and geologi- 
cal composition, and whether these waters are rich enough 
to feed many of us at all. 

WOODS HOLE 

Both John Todd of the New Alchemy and J.H. Rhyther 
believe, with the majority, that the seas cannot sustain 
large numbers of people. Rhyther is experimenting with 
growing oysters on -recycled human waste — a project we 
]plan eventually to cover in these pages . 




John Todd ifm ^^ """* 
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Because it is an interlacing material, a farmer can mix 
it with horse manure and avoid compacting of the soil. 
And earthworms love it! 




WUUon W<md 

In the woods behind his house John has Pl* nt ^ 
vegetables to see if gardens can be cultivated without 
clearing the land first. We found a single ear of com 
growing!- two inches in length and half that around. 
Nothing else. 

in the front yard, probably the most &£»**"* - 
New Alchemic experiment was taking place under a fifteen 
foot plastic dome. There, in a fish pool only a bit 
smaller than its plastic skin, are fish, eventually to 
. 1 1/2-pound size. Some fish feed off algae, so 

thick the water is olive. But most live on tiny organ- 
isms-mosquito larvae, eelworms , daphnea, tu ^ fex T- 
grown in a fetid pool at the bottom of the slope behind 
the Todd house. And this freshwater plankton thrives 
on the outflow from the famdKy septic tank. To add one 
more curlicue, the fish droppings are used to fertilize 
the garden. And some of the garden weeds are tossed 
back into the pond for those fish given to vegetable 
' nibbling . 

On the farm New Alchemy will purchase soon, John 
expects to have ten of these breeding ponds. Anyone 
with a child's backyard swimming pool and a water _ 
faucet can fish farm, he says. Because of pollution, 
he no longer eats anything from the sea# 

After New Alchemy, we enjoyed a warm (to a New 
Englander) swim and Yoga on the shallow beach. And in 
late afternoon (of this same day, mind you) we ferried 
from Woods Hole to Martha's Vineyard and Milton Wend. 
Looking at least twenty years younger than his 80 years, 
guided by a stack of notes scribbled on yellow paper the 
size of a child's playing card, Milton (whose critique of 



In the parlor are chairs he aesigned and built. 
The basement shop is filled with tools, hundreds of 
jelly dars from a jelly Industry he has 3 us = Purch^ 
and driediieaves and flowers for the lampsh ^«- ™. 
study, however, scarcely accomodates .1 1 We f\J^ u 
eS J. Besides books and a plethora ^P"^^ 
including "Cooperative News" and pre r 1900 Life wnen 
U was a barbershop magazine, he has a bio-rhythm chart, 
printing equipment, a helidore for determining where 
fe sun's tr ikes at certain times in certain latitude , 
and ;piK*a*r*lte of houses he has *"W*\*\££™_ 
away^tbnly objects he expects to use later, .but m 
formation for anyone who might need it. 

We dine in a local restaurant. What to eat? All 
of us are vegetarian, including Milton who has been so 
for more than 60 years- Caesar salad is the only meat- 
less item. We all share it. 

As we ate, he filled us in on the rest of his 
history, which includes 25 years as Anthropo sophist , 
8 years in Hawaii, and study at Columbia under John 
Dewey, who was, Milton says, a dull teacher. One of 
his first memories is of lying in a crib during the 
first Chicago World's Fair. He was two years old then. 
Later, when he flew for the first time, his pilot was 
Orville Wright. 




//2 appears elsewhere) began a non-stop conversation which 

lasted until midnight. 

Milton is a Whole Earth Catalogue unto himself. 

Teacher, engineer, designer of chairs, blacksmith, and 
arch recycler — one senses above all an economical man — 
he is one who makes the fullest possible u*se of his 
inner resources and physical environment. He lives in 
an old house which might have belonged to a sea captain 
(it didn't) where he sells books, health foods and 
fabrics, writes articles, makes lampshades, carries on 
a voluminous correspondence with nearly everyone any- 
how connected with natural foods and life styles, it 
seems, presses leaves and writes manuals for his 
Country Living Press, 








"The whole thing of human engineering — defined as 
making things to fit people — is largely unknown," 
Milton said at one point, and this is characteristic of 
him. Then he spoke of house building— he built his 
first one for $700 in 1915-^and of chair design; U A 
good chair should have cushioned arm rests; the padding 
prevents bursitis of the shoulder. Your bottom should 
rest securely against the back, and the seat should be 
low enough so there is room to slip your hand under your 
thighs to disallow pressure on the veins." 

His book, "How to Live in the Country" is currently 
being re-issued and he f s presently working on his auto- 
biography. . . 

Later, back on the main land, our borrowed digs be- 
came the Natural Life Styles kitchen where Isabelle creat- 
ed a feast with fresh salad and buckwheat noodles dressed 
with parsley and olive oil. Her genius for the impromptu 
in the unlikeliest of places was especially appreciated 
next morning in the parking lot of Howard Johnson's. 
Across the car hood she laid a melon filled with wild 
blueberries, oranges and some rosehips for vitamin C. And, 
since Howard is especially accomodating about hot water, 
we washed it all down with fresh herb tea. 

The air grew cooler as we drove Northward into New * 
Hampshire. Our traveling "refrigerator" (a portable 
ice chest) provided salad fixings jand we all shared 
from bowls generouslv lent us by the magazine 1 s twin dogs, 
Fvp and Adam. Some maneoes placed on the ripening shelf 
i of the. car^s hack window ledge would be just right for 
eating on our homeward trip next day. 
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Fa ll vas unmistakably In the air and the earth was 
lX dirt "ad that took us at last to wh «e B^ £ 

from Brooklyn College. By Che looks of her one would 
not think so; fresh-skinned and slender s has r eh 
brown hair with only a strand or so of grey, and serene 
brown eyes. 





%da.tn.izt lK\xm Hunt&ft. and Sally 



She had no room at her inn, nor at table either, 
an d \mU ripirr nnVjnn hour from her duties as hostess 
of the (farm-house imp (She and her husband John do all 
the worVnTemseTvest) However , she set up a table in her 
living room just for herself and us "kids", offered the 
floor as sleeping quarters for the night and did find 
time to demonstrate how she makes three different fer- 
mented milk products — kefir, tetee and yogurt as well 
as sauerkraut, then conduct us on a guided tour through 
the farmhouse and outbuildings. 



The Hunters bought their 
200 acres in 1948 and 
settled there permanently 
in 1955, meanwhile working 
winters in New York City. 
Beatrice taught visually 
handicapped children, and 
John carpentered to pay 
for the major farm reno- 
vation. "Our plan was to 
run the inn in the summer 
and loaf in winter," she 
remarked. "But in fact 
I've never worked so hard 
in my life." In October, 
when the inn closes, Beatrice 
begins her heavy writing 
and lecturing schedule. 
"But you know, I couldn't 
have done this a few years 
ago... I wouldn't have had 
the energy J" 



In the farmhouse, furnishings are simple and modern. 
Tables and paneled walls were carpentered by John, one 
wall is lined with books, most of them on some aspect of 
natural history. Beatrice cooks on an electric range in 
a medium-smallish kitchen. The cool adjoining pantry is 
used for storing apples, grain and other staples as well 
as for food preparation. Kitchen equipment is uncompli- 
cated; a one-speed Oster blender "which doesn't require 
a co-pilot," a Duncan Hines shredder for vegetables. She 
prepares fermented milk in old fashioned scallop-edged 
custard cups, or two covered containers set one inside 
the other and wrapped in a "copy," and makes sauerkraut 
in a gallon crock covered with netting, a sandwich plate 
and three "carefully selected stones from Maine." 

Her most ambitious piece of equipment is a Meadows 
Mill from Walnsborough, Va., which cracks grains for 
cereal as well as grinds it. She also has a Quaker City 
and Stroud mill for preparing powdered fruit rind - the 
dried and pulverized rinds of organic citrus. 





B E A T RUM 

We dined gloriously 
on fresh vegetables 
bought from a local 
organic farmer (the 
Hunters are too busy^ 
to maintain an organic 
garden properly) , a 
mostly-cabbage salad, 
and seeds. Beatrice, 
who ate chicken, feels 
we need lots of pro- 
tein. 

H U N T E R 



Afterward we sat with her in the study, in the con- 
verted barn where Hunters and guests stay in summer. 
Books, pamphlets and notes for Beatrice's current work 
in progress—another one on food—were arranged along a 
narrow couch. 

Otherwise, there was a woodstove, some fine wild- 
life photographs - John's mother is a photographer - 
and the small desk holding her electric typewriter. 

While each of us tested the family slantboard, we 
spoke of Beatrice's most recently-published work, Con- 
su mer Beware . "A good book/' she observed matter-of- 
factly. "I worked on it for six years." Her Natural 
Food Primer is due in spring, She tried for years to 
-get somebody else to write the book she has in progress 
now. "I didn't feel I was qualified. But no one else 
would write it, .finally I decided that maybe I _am quali- 
fied." 

As we bedded down finally in the living room, the 

last sounds were Rob chuckling and crunching in the 
blackness as he worked his way through a Beatrice Trum 
Hunter windfall Baldwin apple - a rioutously noisy under- 
taking in that quiet house. 
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Monday, the farms: By 7:30 of a raw next morning we 
were parked in the Erewhon farmyard wondering if anybody 
was up. Everybody was. The men long gone to the fields, 
the women cooking in the comfortably spacious kitchen of 
the 200 year-old farmhouse. In about one hour they would 
begin preparing the first of their two meals of the day, 
on a wood-burning range, a hearty meal consisting of soft 
rice and umeboshi plums, soup made from carrots, onions, 
swiss chard and noodles, and sauteed carrots and cabbage. 

Field work for the women was over for the season, 
and they had been canning and pickling for the past month. 
The roomy shed was fragrant with drying onions and mostly 
apple butter cooking in large vats atop the two-burner 
gas range. 
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There is also a quart bell jar of corn and a pickle 
barrel half -full of homemade condiments. Besides raising 
food for Erewhon Trading Co- r in Boston , the farm also 
grows specialty roods such as daikon for Chinatown, keeps 
a store in nearby Keene, and plans to open a restaurant 
once harvest season is over. Erewhon farmers are par- 
ticularly interested in growing traditional foods - flint 
corn and Hopi blue were two of their seed crops - and in 
using traditional farm implements. The most interesting 
piece of equipment we saw was a 100 year-old thresher 
bought from a local sympathetic farmer. 

And what do the neighbors think of them? "Yankees 
are interesting people" , said Richard Mensoff, who was 
acting as our guide. "They don't form snap judgements. 
If you lie under the trees and smoke dope they hassle 
you. But they've seen us in the fields at dawn and they 
hear the tractors going late at night, and they have to 
respect us." 

Erewhon' s agricultural method is an amalgam of Bio- 
dynamics and Zen. Eventually they plan to experiment 
with Japanese plants which are seldom grown in this 
country, although climate and topography of New Hampshire, 
for instance, are similar to northern Japan. 




Besides daikon, they raise burdock, edible chrys- 
anthemum for tempura, aduki beans and the purple chiso 
used in pickling umoboshi plums. When crops can be 
raised to feed them, horses will be used for the farm 
work. Eventually the farm will expand into a community 
of about a hundred people. Twenty-two (more or less) 
live on Erewhon Farm now, one couple in the sugar house, 
another couple in a second outbuilding and Richard and 
his wife in a one-room house he was building in readi- 
ness for winter and the birth of his first child. 

M We are students," he said thoughtfully, "Building 

this house is a study I'd rather cut the lumber by 

hand, but I've got a schedule to meet." Later when 
asked if meditation were practiced, he said, "When we eat 
and work together, that is a kind of meditation. When 
I join a piece of wood, that is a meditation too. I 
feel that everything should be done with my whole self.." 



real triumph for restaurant cookery) thick egg drop 
soup, fresh peach pie under crunchy granola topping 
and all uncommonly good. 




"Then we visited three stores and one in progress: 
wahira l Universe on t h e main street in ^«*-*-] |,f>»f>rx> . a 
small upstairs place/Telling irresh eggs and dairy 
products, flour, syfup, some vegetables, good breads, 
and the ftffhd Lifg / of a couple of blocks away on the 
same street, a much more ambitious enterprise which 
offers, besides food, imported wines and beer, a 
modest stock of books and some appliances . The third 
store: Butler's Pantry, located in the back of the 
Butler family home in We stmini ster , Vt. 

The Butlers sell packaged items, local produce, 
goats milk yogurt which Butler makes himself, and grains 
and beans displayed in woven baskets. The store is well 
appointed; Butler deals with local farmers as much as 
possible, sees the store as an educational enterprise. 
Many of his customers are local country folk, kids are 
much in evidence, and he is active in various organic 
projects thereabouts. "Come back!" he urged. ■ We prom- 
ised to return in February when we plan to spend a long 
winter's night at Erewhon farms. 



Rt. 5 outside_Putney\_ 
mond ^ja^^aTjn^in^'anTToun 
food store. It looked goo 
name. 
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a group led by Toby Ray- 
*g together a new health 
' Salt of the Earth was the 







The store in Keene was spacious, uncluttered, clean 
and artistically arranged - very Zen. New wood and 
crockery predominated, the latter in five gallon crocks 
used for presenting grains and legumes. We bought some 
splendid Vermont cheddar cheese, nuts and vegetables 
from the farm. Then we checked the bulletin board, and 
headed for JiTr_fi tr' lp 'hft T * n Vt - where we planned to eat lunch 
at The Common Ground. 

We sat in one of the two large dining rooms. Our 
fellow diners at the common ground ranged from freaks 
to business men and thin New England matrons in tight 
permanents. 

The restaurant is co-op started by a group of 
school teachers. New members can join by donating $50 
worth of work, goods or money. The group shows films 
and arranges folk dances in the evening, and has offered 
their quarters to a community college for evening 
classes. An organic baker now uses the kitchen after 
closing hours. 

The ambience is homey; guests help themselves to 
food; chairs are grouped at one end of the outer din- 
ing room and invite diners to hang around awhile. Food 
is reasonably priced - 20c- for soup, 50c for rice and 
vegetables, 60c for egg sandwich. We sampled soypatties 
(recipe nearby on these pages; look around) sauteed 
vegetables and rice (chewy and not at all sticky - a 
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continued next page. 






WEEKEND... continued 
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'utnev V y*talked for an hour with Samuel Kamen 
at NaxurafTarm^ Csee page ) Kamen, undisputeaiy ™ - 
feader , is eflfir^etic and decisive, and seems to be affect- 
ing a natural food movement almost single handedly. In 
recent weeks he had organized two cooperatives, one for 
farmers and the other for consumers, and he 'formed his 
own commune drawing on what he had learned from commune 
living six years previously. He feels that firm leader- 
ship and organization are vital in keeping a farm going* 
work is shared equally by men and women, except for 
his own wife who Is busy with the three Kamen children. 

Kamen is an engineer who expects to use his farming 
and en; rig skills in designing equipment for organic 

farming. 

Like Erewhon, the farm is essentially a study center 
maintained by selling produce to grewhon and Star M arkets. 
jn Bosj ffQ. And, again like Erewhon, J ttlo -dynamic garden- 
ing is practiced. They maintain close contact with Three 
Fold Farms in Spring Valley, N.Y. Kamen is especially 
proud ot his corn, as you will note in reading his speech 
elsewhere in this issue. Among other crops is blue In- 
dian corn, which he plants as the, Indians do, as a form 
of prayer — atonement to^he Indians. 



The winds M «.t«ed ^ "^.^Slo^ 

g££ S^bHSS -P^on Ju-t^. of corn -a 

sunnowe j yield increase), cabbage 

sunflowers resulted x„ a 20/ ^ ^^ 

f • Ids f Sever " th S e P cover crop - in various stages I 
g'wth Green strips to Iceep out bugs and -»££ 
ecological balance edge the fields - with good success, 

Kamen told us. 

Natural Farms puts out a newsletter for the farmers 
co-op and organizes lectures and other exchanges.^ "Our 
farm is part of the free movement of information," 
said. 

Our last stop before home was the hilltop house Alice.. 
Brock is living in before her own place is built. In the 
kitchen she posed, not willingly ("It's true - photographs 
steal your soul!") but aimiably after all... "You know, 
widow usea lo live nere, and she always Kept all the wind 
dows and doors covered. It was so dark in here I ripped 
down the curtains , shades and threw open the door... I 
really felt that I was liberating the house." 

The air was warmer toward home; we drove through the 
last of the evening feeling oddly new. 

SALLY 
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I, FROG INFORMATION SERVICE 
a freaky-hip monthly out of 
Eugene, Oregon (119 E. Broad- 
way) 97401. Contemporary Cue 
for the Northwestern states. 
Issue #4 contains a brilliant 
27 page comic section by Rob 
Anderson and Jeff Young tracing 
comics from the mid ' 30 ' s to 
next week's Dick Weston. Em- 
phasis Is on sort of a Zap- 
infested Mad . Generally good 
writing, fine graphics, worth 
50<£ an issue. (No subscrip- 
tion price given . ) 

FHE BETTER WORLD NEWS (Para- 
dise Publishers, P.O. Box 
5372, Santa Barbara, Calif. 
93103) , 12 issues $3.00. 
"Better World News is a series 



of positive statements on how 
the people themselves can live 
better for less money and save 
their environment at the same 
time," says the Publisher. 
Full size newspaper format 
featuring a curious mixture 
of homesteading and politics 
aimed, perhaps, at the guy 
deeply embroiled in the life 
of the city who is yearning to 
split. Most articles non-ac- 
knowledged reprints from U.S. 

government publications, old 
homesteading journals and 
pamphlets, and United Agency 
catalogs. Interesting mixture 
of useful information. 
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Be Sure Ifs Pacific Brand 




FYTRAf T Ginseng - Capsules, 
tablets an d powder 
available in bulk. 



$7.95 



START A REVOLUTION ... IN YOUR BODY! 

Radical new SELF-HEALTH publication. Keeps up 
with practical discoveries and developments in 
health, ecology, nutrition. Questions answered, 
Fakes uncovered. $3 for 12 issues. Write: LIVE: 
HOW TO SURVIVE ON A DYING PLANET, Box 152, 
West Hurley, N.Y. 12491 



Our products are manufactured in Korea and in- 
spected and sealed by Korean Government. 
Korean Ginseng has been reverently 
Used in the Orient for several 
thousand years. 



KOREA. GINSENS ExTRftU 

JIN SAM JUNG 

{JllilHlMtliri'ttS 



INSTANT 

U &a gs $5.95 
50 Bags $6.95 



50 $6.95 



CAPSULES 

100$ 12.95 



WSTANT 

KOREAN GINSENG 
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Also Available 
GOTU-KOU 

$4.95 
FQ-TI-TIENG 
$4.85 
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WHEN YOU BUY GINSENG -MAKE SURE IT'S RIAL KOREAN 



, , , Available ar belter Health Food Stores or 

loud check to: Newp acf fic Product* Co., 40*4 Marches Drive, Lo, Ang.ln, Calif, 90065. 

(213) 223-9247 
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DR. GUTMAN'S MAGICAL PINS 
by Rob Gannon 

The patient leaves the tiny waiting room with. its. «»ei«jV 
fa ' t rv medieval paintings, and hammered copper blood-letting 
cu'p and 'enters dinner office. The doctor who greets her is 
tali and lean, and his hair, wisped with gray, sweeps Jramati 
cally back along his shrinking hairline. He has an air of dis 
tinction, someone to trust. 

They talk. His voice, Viennese accent sti11 *f ^ * £ 5f * 
more than two decades in the U.S., placates, sooths. He has 
her total confidence. 

The doctor decides the patient has an underactive gall 
bladd«? He asks her to slip off her left shoe ^stocking 
hp rvirVq ur> a tinv solid gold needle and calmly sticks it into 
! e P si5e o? ber^kle! 1 Thin he pushes another needle into.hex 
leg near the knee, carefully inserts a third near the outside 
corner of her right eye. 

Fifteen minutes later he plucks them out. The woman walks 
away happy, her gall bladder symptoms gone. 

The doctor, William Gutman, M.D., 70 is a licensed physician, 
a general practitioner, and, his patients insist, a good one. His 
office Is- just around the corner from the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art in Manhattan's smart upper east side, and his waiting room 
usually is full. 

Dr. Gutman treats most of his patients with conventional and 
homeopathic medicine. What also sets him apart from the rest 
of his profession is the use of those pins. This makes him an 
acupuncturist, a practitioner of the ancient Chinese system 
used for everything from impotence and piles to tonsilitis and 
appendicites . 



The treatment used to be limited to the Orient ^T^j . 
ous and mystical doctors wHo as often as not prescribe the swallow- 
ing of live tadpoles to guard against pregnancy. Lately, however, 
acupuncture has gained an astonishing number of c ™ v "ts ™ ™ 
western world -- numbering hundreds of thousands of sophisticated 
Europeans. Dr. Gutman has the distinction of being the first man 
in North America to be both an M.D. and an acupuncturist. 

He leans back in his swivel chair, props slippered feet on 
the corner of the sofa, looks at the ceiling and spreads his long 
arms. •'Imagine that the skin is like a huge projection screen ot 
the body and all its organs," he explains. "Hundreds and hundreds 
of nerves are ending in the skin, connected backwards through 
pathways to organs in the body. If you happen to know with which 
organs these points are connected, you can, through acupuncture 
reach them and influence them. You can go inside the body without 
cutting it up." . 

acupuncture 




Gutman finds he's spending more and more time treating with 
acupuncture, less with conventional methods. "As I learn more, 
I'm using it more frequently in difficult cases," he says, 
particularly in those cases that have been treated in the usual 
manner, without success, cases in which it is not w ° rthwh ^ to 
do more o£ the same. And the patients often respond excellently. 



"I will give you an example: I have a patient who had 
sinusitis and chronic allergic rhinitis for 40 years. She had 
tried everything. Finally a specialist sent her to me , I cleared 
her up completely." 

In another typical case Gutman helped a heavily-built man 
with a slipped disc -- a lower back injury -- who had undergone 
surgery . "Desnite the operation he was still suffering frequently 
from attacks of what is commonly called lumbago." said Gutman. 
"When he came into the office, he was crooked, bent with pain; he 
couldn't straighten up. I gave him the needles, and 15 minutes 
later he went out straight." 

The late English novelist Aldous Huxley, absolutely convinced 
of acupuncture's efficacy, once wrote: "That a needle stuck into 
one's foot should improve the functioning of one's liver is obvi- 
ously incredible ... The only trouble ... is that, as a matter 
of empirical fact, it does happen." 

The reason, according to acupuncturists, is that every part 
of the body is influenced by one or more vital organs. When some- 
thing goes wrong, when the body is ill, the organ controlling the 

(continued next page) 



WHERE ARE YOU NANCY LEE???? 



ACUPUNCTURE UPDATE 

by VZclwi SckrmjLck&i 



Last May, for probably 
the first time since the 
communist takeover in 
China in 1949, two Amer- 
ican biologists , Dr. 
Arthur Galston and Dr. 
Ethan Singer, were al- 
lowed to visit Chinese 
research institutions. 
The visit alone made the 
front page of the New 
York Times, but what 
they witnessed at Peking 
Hospital No. 3 had even 
greater impact, 

The scientists had seen 
a baseball-size ovarian 
cyst removed from a fully 
conscious woman. The 
method of anesthesia? 
Acupuncture. The reports 
and photographs released 
by the two highly respec- 
ted biologists have stim- 
ulated a new interest in 
"traditional Chinese 
medicine," as it is called 
in China, in both the 
orthodox medical world and 
among American laymen. 

The most active and serious 
new cause/ effect research 
is being done in Russia. 
Shila Ostrander and Lynn 
Schroeder, in their fasci- 
nating book Psychic Dis - 
coveries Behind the Iron 
Curtain (Bantam Books) 
report the work of Valen- 
tina and Sereyon Kirlian — 
a husband and wife team 
who devised a method of 
high frequency photography 

( con * t Page r j) 
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ACUPUNCTURE... con 't 




about 1/- 

aware of any sensation. 

* railed a point, with a fine 
Now then, if you jab this spot, cd y0 »Ta?Fect the con . 

needle (no injection; just the bare i ^ acupuncturist s . 

trolling organ in some way, according 

„a t-hf disease when the proper 
What happens to the or gan and the di s curious things . Time 

point is stuck depends on a wlr ° 1 « v ""g depends on the material 
of day for instance But jos 11 ^dep^ and Ms £ellow 

the needle is made of. Gold ne ^ s > ne edles, to sedate, 

acupuncturists believe, act to stimulate, s needles we 

"If an organ or organ system is underact v , wt 8 overactive, 
tonify it and bring about a norm cla ms ^man ^ ^ 

we calm it down with silver." The reason ne s y & g 

needles tap the lymph system," and like a atrery, f 

electric current." With gold, the current flows one way, witn 
silver, the other. 

Gutman'S needles are one inch long (they're mailable up to 
10 inches) imported from a goldsmith in Munich. Jne needle prick 
may be enough, or it may take a dozen. A headache for example , 
may be cured by jabbing the big toe, with a single needle hay 
fever "complicated by treatments with modern drugs may take a 
dozen needles and as many visits, as Gutman explains it. 

The points are scattered along twelve meridians running down 
the body, invisible lines which a Yale Medical School graduate 
would have trouble recognizing. (One acupuncturist claims that 
he can spot these meridians with a microscope. Small, oval, 
strange cells clearly line the way, he says.) Each meridian is 
related in some way -- acupuncturists are rather vague on this 
detail -- to an organ. The bladder meridian, for example, starts 
at the forehead, travels back over the head and down the back to 
the rump, then jiggles down the leg, ending in the tip of the 
little toe. Jab the correct point on the correct meridian, and, 
as explained by English acupuncturing physician Dr. Felix Mann, 
"the nerve fibres of the autonomic nervous system are stimulated; 
the impulse goes to the lower centres of the brain, and then back 
again to the diseased organ, which is restored to its normal 
balance." 

While most acupuncturists talk about Life Force and of 
negative and positive factors which cause it to flow or not to 
flow through mysterious "energy channels," others speak of illness- 
es changing electrical patterns of the body. They say that disease 
may be likened to an obstruction, and that by traumatizing "obstruc- 
ting triggers" with needles, the "electrical potential" is altered, 
and again the body is balanced in elegant harmony. 



Acupuncturists who favor the electrical-ba 
point to recent research which shows that the b 
system indeed can be affected by needles to a c 
the University of Chicago, for example, doctors 
through holes in the skull directly into the br 
rhages. When a mild electric current is sent t 
blood clots form which temporarily shut off ble 
reversing the current, clots are prevented.) To 
manent, thin copper needles are inserted and le 
copper attracts blood cells because of their ne 
charge. A permanent clot forms, damming the he 



lance explanation 
ody ' s electrical 
ertain extent. At 

jab tiny needles 
ain to stop hemor- 
hrough such needles, 
eding arteries. (By 

make the seal per- 
ft for a week. The 
gative surface 
morrhage. 



Despite such attempts to find reasoning behind acupuncture 
however, nobody comes close to an air-tight theory "But the 
important thing isn't the exact mechanism" asserts Gutman "t-hnnah 
that would be highly interesting. The important thing is' that the 

rIeSrsS;t WOr S;n th ntS- nS r ally CUr ? Cp3USeJ Unless '- miss the 
right spot. Then nothing happens. In my experience I have found 

harms g " reaCtlons - Either " ^. °r it doesn't, Hnever 

n. n S ° m v P™ ctit ;? ners dri^ the pins painfully far into the body. 
% i 1 " Vei ? h ! a history of medicine professor at the University 
of California's San Francisco Medical Center, tells of Far East 
acupuncturists inserting needles five inches deep, and of "un- 
stenlized needles driven ... into solid organs such as the liver." 

quacks^Ai'n 11 ^^, Ne ! er! " s ^ts Gutman. "Only if done by 
quacks Also the treatment is practically painless. A few days 
thinl Sp ™- a /5 Ve " yea u" 0ld b ° y a number Needles, and the only 
Sok'efLct n " ed WaS ^ SitUng Stm f ° r 15 min ^ s while thej 7 




(continued next page) 
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ACUPUNCTURE . . .con't 

"You see, I insert the pin only so far that it shouldn't fall 
out," he explained. 




malad: 

them wiuji ijhu ^ uluca **«**.* ~**~~» 

Harry C. Roach. "It makes about as much sense as treating biacK ^ 

eyes with beefsteak, or impotency with ground up rhinoceros horn. 

Adds Dr. Robert L. Rowan, New York City urologist: "You show 
me 100 acupuncture patients and 1*11 show you 100 patients who I 
can treat with a shot of sterile water in the arm." 

Dr. Frank A. Elliott, chief of neurology of Pennsylvania 
Hospital in Philadelphia theorizes that if there is any effect 
at all, it is as a "Counter irritation, ." an occasionally - used 
medical treatment where the skin is abraded chemically or me- 
chanically to counteract inflammation. And Donald Gould, a Hong 
Kong University physiologist who toured Peking's prize acupunc- 
ture institution calls the practic ,f a primeval system of magic 
untainted by ... rational virtues." 

And yet, as absurd as it appears, the strange treatment is 
galloping westward. In Leningrad the Bekhterev Institute has 
set up a special lab to find out if acupuncture really works, and 
if so, how. At Moscow's Botkin Hospital and others, patients 
are being needled on a regular basis. German acupuncturists find 
interest so high they publish a journal. Physicians in Switzer- 
land, Belgium, and Italy are increasingly pricking their patients. 

In France, the swing toward acupuncture is amazing. Hund- 
reds of medical doctors are using it on a regular basis, while m 
thousand more are dabbling. A dozen hospitals, including Paris's 
famous Hotel Dieu, have either out-patient clinics or fully opera- 
tional acupuncture departments. 




Even the traditionally staid Eng 
come pin cushions. When rumors about 
grow, say British author Brian Inglis 
Medicine , "only a handful of doctors 
but practitioners of unorthodox medic 
demand; and clinics mushroomed into e 
the country, attracting hordes of pat 
untrained practitioners "have arisen 
demand like ice cream vendors to expl 
the bulk of their background from the 
ture -- The Ancient Chinese Art of He 
•English speaking needlists, Dr. Felix 
Acupuncture and You , published by Cit 



lish apparently want to be- 
the strange cure began to 
in The Case of Unorthodox 
knew about acupuncture, 
ine hastened to meet the 
xistence in towns all over 
ients. " Today, he says, 
to meet the British public 
oit a heat wave," They get 
Random House book Acupunc- 
aling , by the high priest of 



Mann, or by Louis Moss's 
adel Press. 



So far in the U.S. we have only Dr 
Dr. Cecelia Rosenfeld on the west, and 
ese or Japanese herb doctor practicing 
icine. A specialist in tuberculosis at 
Dr. Gilbert A. Ching, likes to tell of 
masseur who was admitted to the hospita 
When doctors X-rayed him they were asto 
black lines on the film. Come to find 
Seems the fellow considered himself an 
became his own best patient. But he ke 
slip beneath his skin. 



Gutman on the east coast, 
an occasional private Chin- 
traditional oriental med- 

Leahi Hospital in Honolulu, 
an 85 year-old Japanese 
1 because of tuberculosis, 
nished to see 80 short, 
out, they were gold needles, 
expert acupuncturist, and 
pt losing needles . They'd 



In New York City's Chinatown a while ago, Henny Mei, an 
"information man" of the Chinese Consolidated Benevolent Associ- 
ation, got a telephone call from the Greek embassy in Washington, 
D.C. Someone there needed the help of an acupuncturist quick, 
says Mei. But he knew neither of Dr. Gutman nor anyone else. 

Once at Henny Mei T s suggestion, I walked the twisting streets 
of Chinatown asking' the herb stores for names of local acupunc- 
turists. No one could (or Kould) help. When I explained to one 




Actually, there probably are some Chinese acupuncturists 
around the neighborhood, but tough laws regarding practicing 
medicine without a license drives them underground, "If done 
by someone who is not an M.D. it is of course illegal, " says 
Dr, Gutman. "But as an M.D. , I am perfectly free in choosing 
my methods . " 

Gutman The Acupuncturist differs from mainstream belief 
in other ways, too. He is against public water flouridation 
("The number of flouride poisioning cases is growing") , is not 
a member of AMA ("I just don't agree with their policies") , 
feels that vitamin pills are a crock ("Mainly, it's a big racket"), 
and characterises osteopathy and chiropractic as "America's great 
contribution tb world medicine." 

" (continued next page) 



POLLUTION STARTS IN 
YOUR BACKYARD 



ACUPUNCTURE UPDATE 
, . .con't 

which reflected a picture 
of "energy impulses." 
After years of observing 
yellowish- red , blue » and 
violet light which flamed 
from specific points over 
the body, they noticed a 
definite correlation. 
"The spots where lights 
flared most brilliantly 
appeared to match the acu- 
puncture points the Chi- 
nese mapped out thousands 
of years agol™ 

Following the work of the 
Kir Hans, a Russian sur- 
geon, Dr. Mikhail Gaikin, 
and an engineer , Vladislov 
Mikalevsky, invented an 
electronic tool called 
the "tobiscope" which can 
locate the miniscule acu- 
puncture points (a very 
difficult feat even for 
experienced acupuncturists) 
within a tenth of a milli- 
meter. This instrument 
was acknowledged by the 
Soviet government and was 
part of the Russian scien- 
tific exhibit at Expo '67 
in Montreal. 
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Dear Real Food Family, 

I write to you from the shore of the Colo- 
rado River, at the very bottom of the Grand Canyon. 
The river is ice cold, so my body told me after f 
plunged in. High rocky walls stand upon the sides of 
the river, forming a grand passage for the rolling 
water. 

Dulse seaweed is far out. Mung beans are 
sprouting. Soon I'll have fresh green vegies. I have 
truly an amazing supply of food, 

/. Three pounds of roiled oats. A half of a 
cup of oats combined with one cup of fresh, gleaming 
river water, and some currants for sweet taste, provide 
the greatest, simplest museli / have ever eaten. Oats 
when soaked give off its milk. So creamy, so good. 



pick-up. 



2. Sunflower seeds mix with raisins. What a 



good. 



3. Finn Crisp - very light they are, but oh so 



I have other food too. But I'll tell you about 
it some other day. 

When the Jews left Egypt, the elders mixed 
flour with water and maybe a little salt, and combined 
them together. They baked the mixture which was a 
fiat, thin dough, under the sun or in stone-clay ovens. 
When the dough had gotten good and hard, becoming 
thin round wafers of crunch ibility, they removed it 
from the heat. This the Jewish people called Matzoh. 
ft was truly the Manna which the Lord sent from the 
heavens. So economical this Matzoh was, it lasted all 
the way from Bgypt through the dry sands of the Red 
Sea, into the Sinai Desert, and finally into the pro- 
mised land of Israel. 

Matzoh still lives. When f left New York I 
baked some, it is the greatest food substance. All you 
need is a little flour, water, and salt. Make it real thin 
and round or square and then bake. It's a great back- 
packing food. 

Keep your eyes keen and your ears clean. 
More words shall someday come. 

Charlie 




i u *. „i 1T ,„nrtiirp while a medical student at 
He first heard about acupmcturepii fesS0 r derided 

the University of Vienna in the mid 30 s F ^ ^^ e d 

it, but I said to *y«lf. Some day 1 u Y visiting 

Soulie 5: Mo^ntI the ,an credited with bringing ^ncture to 
Europe. Gutman found more books, studied, gradually worKed the 
treatment into his practice. 

Such diseases as emphysema, cancer, and tuberculosis, he says, 
are or! I nari " blyond acupuncture. But the practice is use to 
treat a wide range of illnesses" A few years ago Indonesia's 
President Sukarno was scheduled for kidney surgery. But his spirit 
ual adviser told him it was the wrong time for contact with steel. 
So he called in the local acupuncturist and, at least temporarily, 
had his kidney troubles needled away. 

Gutman finds needling particularly useful in treating simple 
fatigue, and cites himself as one of his best subjects. Some time 
ago he was scheduled to give an important lecture, but was a state 
of exhaustion. "Since the acupuncture points I needed were in 
front, I was able to treat myself. I remember I seemed to feel 
streams of energy coming in, and two and a half hours later I felt 
I had taken on wings." 

Occasionally the doctor gets a backache. To fix himself up 
he needs four needles -- two in front, two in back. He puts in 
the front two, then calls in his blushing secretary, and with the 
help of a mirror, guides her in inserting the two behind. 

One thing nice about acupuncture: You don't have to carry 
around a lot of equipment. Just recently Gutman was called to 
the home of a new patient, a 60 year-old business man suffering, 
from a slipped disc pressing on his sciatic nerve. As the doctor, 
empty-handed, entered the bedroom, the man's agony was obvious. 
"I'm sure glad to see you," the patient said, wiping his eyes with 
an enormous blue handkerchief. "I've been looking for an acupunc- 
turist ever since I left France last year. These pain-killing 
drugs are worthless." 

The doctor examined the patient and diagnosed the problem. 
ihen from his breast pocket he took a silver box the size of a 
Hp g ^nrwi lght ^' Sl i? ped £rom it: one ^ld and two silver needles. 
ank?P tw g °lt ?! 6dle 1 ? t ° a Spot J ust below the Patient's left 
skin ain™ h! 1 v ma V?\ ing - 0n his right side > Gutman felt the 
miiSJj^ Fi"een 



minutes later he pulled them out. "That's the first relief 
had in weeks," said the man, smiling for the first time. 



I've 



sough? 3 o H \ 1 ^rs;ct^? u ^i;n u SJsSt p?tlo,its ' this man 

someone else who had good results ? he doe\^/ eC °r ended hy 
from the street," say Gutman "In 2\t k * • Just come in 
patients has shown the s ightest shock a? th^ S T* ° f ** 
old patients, of course ! t »» ! I he treat nent. My 

try something diffEe"* SHiE^iS™ *,f 'V*™ ?'" 
accept it." B oriet explanation, they 



i man might practice off-beat medicine fm- ti,. 

i's waiting room is so crowded w?t£ * he mone y- Yet 

*« he can hardly handle ^.1?, I* conv entional-,„edicine 



Do they 
know 
what I'm 
doing? 



A 
Gutman's waiting 

patients he can hardly handle the volu^ C0 " ventl ° nal - medicil " 
it for the publicity; but Gutman is Z Jt ■* man mi S ht do 
talk with reporters!' Or a man might lllTJ t?' * e ! UCtant t0 
because he sincerely believes in them t0 6X0tlc cures 

"I'm worried about the qirff. P ff„„ - 
says. "Our experience^ them ?f v y £ '? der ? dru * s >" he 
really able to know them, because the Jvellll \ ■ / d ° Ctor is not 
drug is about three years. Then it's out 8 u fe ° f a synthetic 
something like that? How do you know the^d^ «* 7 ° U rely on 
tore, after all, has been used for 200u years?" ef£ects? A cupunc- 

Somet^arSnd^IooTcl^inesTL'aS 1 , °"« th« even that, 
were sick and you pricked certain I glared that if a man 

the red and green symbolic dSjons^S'^S in '"V*? n6edles > 
the forces of good and evil in earner t l 2 ^ " whlch control 
who! ft universe -- wnnlH It , man s b °3y^as well as in rh» 

■nan became well. S vn„T e * tablished in harmony! The sirk 



— v-uuiyj [CU me. use 
nervous system' instead.") 
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In 1929 the Chinese 
cided to go all out with 



ACUPUNCTURE., .con't 

condemned their ancient medicine and de- 
the West. But in the past decade or two 

the "pendulum has swung again; acupuncture now is being em P^sized .' 

The Chinese Medical Journal , in fact, recently reported :hat acu 

puncture is good for some ZOO diseases, is 

acute appendicitis and infantile paralysis 

ern-trained physicians have gone back to 

nique of medical needling. And, so it is reported by Universi 

of California's Dr. Veith, they 



particularly potent in 
. Most of China's West- 
school to learn the tech- 



have been converted, "imbu$ed with - 
profound V beiie£ in" theVfficacy of this ancient practice." 

followers 



But why 
in the West? 
the Journal of 
the 



is the strange treatment now finding so many 
"It is difficult to explain," wrote Dr. Veith m 
the American M edical Association . "It may be a re- 
scientific medicine to provide the cures 
ignore or slight their 



flection of the failure of 

for certain diseases, and its tendency to 

psychological aspects, " 



all. Lab- 
to prove 

any other 

obvious . 



And then again, maybe there's something to it after 
oratory experiments in Russia, France, and Korea purpor 
that although to the eye acupuncture points look like 
spots on the skin, to electrical instruments they are 

One experiment for example claimed to show that the points 
are poorer electrical conductors than the surrounding tissue. 
Another indicated that the spots conduct sound better. 
experiment, radioactive phosphorous was injected into an 
point, then traced. It slowly moved through tiny 




acupuncture 



ducts -- which, 
strangely""closely'paralleled'the paths of the classical meridians. 



In still another bit of research, a patient with auricular 
fibrillation (fast, usually irregular heartbeat) was hooked to ; 
electrocardiograph, then needled at various points. 
acupuncture spots, nothing; but when the needle was 
certain point on the inside of the right-hand wrist -- a point 



that's supposed to control 



On the non- 
stuck into a 
a 
the heart : - the fibrillation stopped. 
If such findings are confirmed, commented a French professor of 
medicine, "acupuncture may then be integrated without too much 
difficulty into the system of Western medicine [as) a branch of 
medical electricity or of radiology." 

London's Dr. Mann recorded the result of his acupuncture treat- 
ment of patients in the Ear, Nose and Throat Department of St. James 
Hospital suffering from chronic headaches. Of 40 treated, he says, 
32 were cured or showed considerable improvement, 5 showed moderate 
improvement, and only 3 patients showed no change. None had been 
helped by conventional treatment. 

One Russian medical journal tells of a 1960 experiment in 
which 35 children with bronchial asthma were needled on wrists and 
backs every day for 10 days. "As a result of the treatment," the 

asthma ceased in 28 child- 
organic changes in the 



every day for 10 days. 
report states, "the attacks of bronchial 
ren/ 1 The others showed no effect; "severe 
lungs" were too difficult to overcome. 



And in the U.S., a San Francisco physician named Ernest P. 
Mannheim reports in the journal Western Medicine that he occasion- 
ally uses a modified acupuncture treatment on ''places of local pain." 
He finds that most painful conditions in muscles, ligaments, or 
connective tissue caused by old injuries may "react favorably and 
for the most part permanently to needling." Just why this should 
work, Dr. Mannheim can T t say for sure, but he thinks that maybe the 
pain comes from bleeding inside the flesh, which causes distention. 
"Needling permits the blood ... to seep out of confinement through 

the holes," he speculates. "The pain caused by distention 

- vanishes . " 

Interesting reports -- something worthy of a wider look. But 
no long-range, scientifically-controlled experiment on any aspect 
of acupuncture has ever been run in this country. And there's 
little likelihood of one soon starting. I asked Dr. Gutman what 
would happen if he applied to, for instance, the National Institutes 
of Health for a grant. He shrugged, said, "Oh, they would be very, 
very polite, but they'd say no. They're not going to underwrite 
research of anything not now in the running." 

No doubt acupuncture, in some cases at least, has brought about 
remarkable results. But the reason behind it, say detractors, is 
that the results actually come from suggestion, the so-called 
"placebo effect" -- curing with sugar pills because the patient 
believes them potent. Dr. Michael Kelly, a rheumatism specialist 
with particular interests in what he calls "medical myths," (and 
who calls acupuncture "an ancient and arbitrary myth which has no 
foundation in logic or in anatomy"), maintains that "... a proport- 
ion of the patients will doubtless be relieved because (1) they 
believe in the method; (2) they like their doctor: (3) their doctor 
.is sincerely interested in their troubles." 

If relief is only transient, remission of pain may mask 
underlying ailments which, undetected and untreated, may lead 
to far greater problems later. The former Dean of the Faculty 
of Medicine, Hanoi, North Vietnam, says that he knows of "defin- 11 
nite cases of acute appendicitis in which (acupuncture) led to the 

(continued next page) 



SOLID STUFF 

Some people are very much aware of the 
solid waste crisis that the country faces. According 
to American Chemical Society figures of 1969, the 
average American generates 5.32 pounds of collectet 
solid wastes per day. An additional five pounds of 
waste per person, per day is listed as uncollected, 
totaling out as over ten pounds of solid wastes distri 
buted to each person daily. Expressed annually, 
Americans are responsible for 360 million tons of 
solid wastes. 




We cannot have more than 
what we are, and our harvest 
is according to our sowing. 
Be not deceived; God is not 
mocked; for whatsoever a 
man soweth, that shall he 
reap . " 

Galatians VI :7 




******* 



Dear Ed/tor: 

Your fine publication I picked up at Panacea, 
a health food store near here on 3rd A venue. Bepause 
I am English I particularly enjoyed the article on 
"Hotpiates" page 37, in reference to steamers. These 
are hard to come by here in America, though in Eng- 
land, much steaming of food is done as a matter of 
course. However, your article recommends "York 
Equipment, 354 Broadway, NYC. " I regret to inform 
you there is no such place, no fisting for them in the 
phone hook, and Bell Telephone has no new listing 
for them either. Could you please tell me the correct 
address for this place. As you can imagine, a single 
person has little use for the other 22" model steamer 
the article mentions. Vat Chong, the company your 
article also mentions is listed. 

Hoping to hear from you soon and looking 
forward to your next issue also. 

Sincerely yours, 

Fred G. Green 

Correct Listing: York Kitchen Equipment Co., 35 
East Broadway, C07-8341, listed under Restaurant 
Equip. & Supplies. Sorry. Ed. 
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the disappearance of pain few "*;•"*£ re sult was deatn. g 
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the process of perforation" and, -usually 




qteD toward such proof may have been recently takei 
ive?s?y of Bucharest. Dr. Gutman explains: 



One small 
lat Rumania's University 01 "^'"""r' ;:„ t is SUD posed to in- 
"There is a specific acupuncture P°. int .™** " ^^tain gall 
crease the flow of gall when pricked im P°rtant in a "rmanlnt 
bladder conditions At the University a fi tula, -Permanent 
jlittle dram, was put into a horse s D1 * u "~ ' fh horse -- 

'needle is inserted into that acupuncture point on the horse 
far removed from the organ -- the gall begins to flow. Jhis is 
unexplainable by conventional anatomy or physiology. And there's 
certainly no power of suggestion influencing that horse. 

Organized American medicine is ready to mock anything not 
in the mainstream, Gutman contends. "When you ask a true jscien- 
tist his opinion of something, either he will say, I tried it, 
so I can tell you...' or, 'I'm sorry, I have had no experience, 
so I cannot pass judgement.' That is the true scientist, not the 
one who sacrifices the most guinea pigs. 

"Doctors here are not educated to think scientifically -- 
not in the way physicists or chemists are taught to think. 
Doctors are taught just haphazard observation. It's because of 
this training that they have derisive attitudes toward such things 
as acupuncture." 



AuAttiatian B^L^dman 



adapted faom an an.tlalt originally appealing 
in Tfiat Magazi,WL. 
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BAKED 
BEANS 



POLLUTION STARTS IN 
YOUR BACKYARD 



Dear Natural Life Styles, 

eh. nonsense surrounds the mystique 
of cooking baked^ beans. This is un- 
fortunate aince. dried "beans are tasty 
and cheap and nutritious. Yet cook- 
books and recipe columns perpetuate 
the myth that tfle "secret" of good 
baked beans lies in prolonged cooking 
time— six hours .. .eight hours, one 
recipe advises. This is sheer idiocy 

If there is any secret to cooking 
dried beans it is merely this: Put 
the beans in a suitable utensil and 
rehydrate and then cook them to soft- 
ness with plain water without adding 
anything—repeat: without adding any- 
thing—until the beans are cooked to 
a suitable uniform soft chewable tex- 
ture. Do not overcook or you will 
end up with bean soup. But bear in 
mind that at this stage in your cook- 
ing the beans are softer than they 
will ever be. From this point on, 
the cooking procedures toughen up and 
dry out the beans. The reason is di- 
alysis. 

Dialysis is the name of the process 
by which solutions of different densi- 
ties pass unequally through permeable 
membranes. Another name for i1> is 
osmosis. Kids in high school hear 
about it but don't listen, because 
they think it only has to do with 
onion root-tips. After they're out of 
high school and want to cook up a pot 
of baked beans they've forgotten all 
about dialysis and are reduced to fol- 
lowing the silly recipes which all 
cookbook writers seem to crib from 
each other. And they are sucked into 
that glib magic of long slow baking ir. 



an earthenware pot. Forget il. Par- 
ticularly if the pot came from Mexico 
or Spain and was glazed with a pottery 
-slip made from junked car storage- 
battery plates which give a good lead-',' 

glass glaze but also lead poisoning to 
turn your lips blue and make you mad 

as a hatter , 



Bring dried beans (navy, pinto, kidney, 
lima, red, black, black-eyed peas, soy- 
beans) to a fast boil in any container 
that is handy. Simmer until they're 
soft. 

Nov transfer to a baking pot , iron 
skillet, casserole and add the tasty 
lixm s to give your beans flavor. ' 
There should be some molasses ; a smid- 
get of garlic powder; some form of 
oil, a bit of butter; dried mustard; 
tomato sauce or catsup. Improvise. 
Bake, fte best part ls the crust tM 
part fte Water vhioh ^ ■ V I 

millions of cells in stage I goes 
out {reversing dialysis) in stage II 8 
out (reversing dialysis) in Stage II 
"hen the denser solution containing 
dissolved salt is outside the bean 
Those kids who weren't looking lit 'of 
the window in high school when they 
had the onion root-tip lesson knew this 
all along and can boil-and-bake perfect 
baked beans in about k 5 minutes using 
this mrthod-and that's l> 5 minutes from' 

fZlT t0 CrUSty tast ^ *ean-hole 
flavor beans on the table. If Y ou nut 
the salt into the mixture before the 

tbTLZ s cooked soft ' dial y sis ^t 

^ e bea » S^ver^akesjlace and the 
heans can cook for 6 hours or 16 and 
remain little hard bullets 



Peace 



Resist, 



SIGMUHD SAMETH 
Hackettstown , M.J. 




BOOK REVIEW: THE GRUB BAG, by Ita Jones 

Howard Bloom 

(THE GRUB BAG: Hardcover by Random House , $6.95; 
softcover by Vintage, $1.95) 

The Grub Bag is a kitchen companion with a 
double identity. It is billed as an underground 
cookbook— a culinary counselor for cooks of meager 
experience , modest means , and militant politics . 
But it is also a philosophical primer which helps 
pinpoint the importance of food in the life of a 
radical and food's transcendent place in the web 
of life and death. 

As a cookbook, The Grub Bag is most useful to 
the person easily undone by the' complexity or 
thriftlessness of ordinary kitchen manuals. Its 
recipes are simple. Their ingredients — like the 
common cabbage, the ever-available apple, the humble 
oatmeal—are the easiest to get hold of and the most 
comfortably priced. (Especially for artists, revo- 
lutionists , and the others among us who maintain 
our freedom by living on the marginal level. ) And 
the results are geared to basic bohemian^ needs- 
portable food for demonstrations, aphrodisiac 
appetizers for evenings of love, and hearty pre- 
parations for day long trips. 

: Because of the book's relative paucity of recipes 
(one recipe every two pages as opposed to Fanny 
Farmer's eight),' potentially dedicated cooks with- 
out a kitchen library would do better buying a few 
classics like The Joy of Cooking and some fat, well 
-indexed compendiums of foreign or natural ^ cookery . 
But the kitcheneer already well supplied with the 
more basic volumes will find The Grub Bag useful 
for its variety of unusual and even bizarre com- 
binations, ranging from, tuna-apple sandwich fill- 
ing to carnation-petal -butter, or ketchup and 
grape jam meatball-sauce. The' book might even 
prod the reader's imagination into paths entirely 
unheard of in the traditional tones. 

Unlike the traditional cookbook, The Grub Bag 
can be read from cover to cover by someone totally 
uninterested in cooking. The book orginated as a 
series of articles for the Liberation News Service. 
Each article was actually an essay, some suffused 
with absent lovers, 'greening leaves, or newly fallen 
snow, others reflecting on the relationship of man 
to his environment and himself, or on the necessity 
for and viscissitudes of revolution. 

The essays put food in perspective for people to 
whom revolutionary change and human fulfillment are 
the values of primary importance; eyen the activist 
must eat. But, more importantly, the author chal- 
lenges the notion that food is an inert substance 
whose origin is in the grocery store. She reminds 
us that each meal is made of living things which 
have been sacrificed so that we may live. Death- 
-the departure of undying spirit from the physical 
form — is necessary to the continuation of life. 

As a consequence, she includes a section on pre- 
paring game, and seriously recommends that her readers 
confront their living benefactors in the hunt before 
enjoying them at the feast. She even pauses to argue 
that we should honor our closest friends at their 
death by partaking of their flesh, and be pleased 
to offer ourselves in turn for the post-humous 
honor of ingestion. Ita Jones realizes the horror 
her suggestions will inspire, especially her vege- 
tarian readers, but she feels that our eating, more 
than anything else, ties us into the chain of being 
and offers us the opportunity to realize how we are 
served in life by other organisms so that in death 
we may become of service ourselves. 



Qiiotu in.om T/ie GAub Bag ...yi£x£ page. 



grub bag 










Photographs by Art Herold 
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. tlon in the history 

"The longest ^^Jf^iee. The only 
of ^ thrived, and at ill does • ^ d aesperat i on th 

country to drive into £"£« ±n the vor id thrives 
m03t powerful imperialist force 

on rice. 

sky between the long, thin re ^.^ notfting 

pla nts the ^^i^Lt-aUhiiig." 

can disperse and keep iruw 

*** 

„ 0nce you . re na^read you W-^^ 
several loaves. If y°» c ^ ± veek and give an- 

veek, freeze one for the f olio g arrangenl ent 

other to someone £> ^ ^^Los . .Preserves , 
also works well for jars 01 person 

too, oan he made In quantity and shared P^ & 

making the preserves °f* £*££ { , eek maJse an enor- 
loaf of your tread, etc. Or conce a 
ffi0 us pot of soup... and trade a couple of jars of it. 
for bread and preserves. And so on *f ^^^ 
would happen on a regular basis, so that certain items 
could be depended on by the three or four of you in- 
volved." 

*#* 

"Sitting at the kitchen table yesterday, I clea 
and shelled a pound of fresh shrimp-the pmk-and- 
white soft bellies stripped off the transparent, Ho- 
ver-like shells, the gut system knived out, the heads 
chopped off. I felt murderous, and yet, a calm reel- 
ing was settling like a snow in me. I didn't feel 
separated from nature as I do when I open a box or can 
and stare at the bloodless, diced, dried, powdered, 
unrecognizable 'food' which permits one to look 
neither life or death in the face." 



K#* 
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When 

you get 

to the 

top of a 

wall 
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APHWV1SUC COOKERY: ANCIENT i MOPERW by Greg & Beverly Frazier, illustrated 

by David and Dennis Redmond* Published by Troubador 
Press, 126 Folsom Street, San Francisco, Calif. 9^105 
p 119 $1.95 

This book is attractive, cheap (relatively) nicely illustrated (in the style 
of Indian or Japanese woodcut) and informative. Much herb lore, sex lore, 
gourmet recipes. With bibliography and index. 
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MAH FELLOW AMERICANS, by Ron Cobb, 
published by Real Free Press. 
$3.50 in 8 1/2 x 11 softcover. 
96 pages. 

Okay, let the overground liberal 
press have its Herblock and Mauldin. 
The underground press has developed 
its own editorial cartoonist, Ron 
Cobb, whose style and signature 

RCOBB 

© IW fcLSHKTS K*MVr» 

are now as recognized to one reader 
segment as Berry's World is to 
another. Now Cobb's work is out in 
book form: a 96-page, 155-drawing, 
Time-size paperback. Get it from 
the publisher at Runstraat 31, 
Amsterdam, for $3.50, including 
postage. 
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SYNTHETIC VITAMIN C - UNMASKING A 

SORRY SUBSTITUTE _ 

Howard Bloom 

Brightly colored nests of rings and 
flares - chemical footprints left 
by a vitamin solution as it inches 
its way across a piece of filter 
paper - are providing biochemists 
with evidence that synthetic vit- 
amin C is not an adequate substi- 
tute for the real thing. The pat- 
terns are being produced by a new 
variety of chromatography! a tech- 
nique long used to separate the 
components of complex chemicals. 
A filter paper wick is dipped in- 
to a vial of vitamins liquefied 
with a special solvent. The wick 
transports the solution to the 
center of a filter paper disk, 
where it spreads with the eager- 
ness of water invading a blotter, 
leaving colored ripples frozen in 
its wake. 

Recently Dr. Justa Smith, a nun 
and biochemist at Rosary Hill Col- 
lege in Buffalo, has been using 
the technique on natural and syn- 
thetic vitamin C. While the nat- 
ural vitamin leaves a brightly 
colored medallion of fluted cir- 
cles overlaid with flare-like 
tracings, synthetic vitamin C 
leaves only drably tinted, unad- 
orned rings. 

The complexity of its patterns 
suggests that the natural vitamin 
contains something,' the artificial 
vitamin does not, but no one is 
quite sure what. Dr. Smith sus- 
pected that the pattern might in- 
dicate the presence of a protein . 
Indeed, on testing, she found 
there was a protein in the natural 
vitamin, (The synthetic counter- 
part has no proteins whatsoever.) 
What's more, the protein showed 
signs of being either wholly or 
partially an enzyme - one of those 
critical instigators of the chemi- 
cal matings and separations essen- 
tial for life. 



but the protein in natural vitamin 
C may not completely explain the 
vitamin's intricate trail. Dr. 
Smith obtained equally elaborate 
patterns from clay - a substance 
without proteins or organic com- 
ponents. She imagines that clay f s 
mineral-richness may be responsible 
for its chromatographic complexity, 
but that is only a guess. 

The nature of natural vitamin C ' s 
extra components may remain enigma- 
tic, but there is nothing enigmatic 
about its importance to health. Dr. 
Szent-Gyorgyi, a highly respected 
biochemist who not directs the re- 
search facility at Woods Hole, fed 
one group of rats natural vitamin 
C, while he fed a second group the 
synthetic substitute. The rats fed 
the artificial vitamin showed a nor- 
mal tendency to develop bruises. 
The rats fed on natural C, however, 
showed no tendency to bruise. 

vitamin C 

Here are more points to keep in mind 
if you'd like to cash in on natural 
vitamin C's mystery element. BHA 
and BBT, two popular preservatives 
so potent that only the packaging 
material need contain them, both 
destroy the complexities of the nat- 
ural vitamin's chromatographic tr- 
ack. Aging the vitamin C also 
causes its chemical complexities to 
disappear. So try to get your vit- 
amin C from fresh, natural sources, 
untouched by preservatives, or you 
may end up missing a valuable nut- 
ritional bonus . 

(Dr. Linus Pauling, currently cru- 
sading evangelically for vitamin C, 
argues that massive doses bring a 
wide range of beneficial effects , 
but he claims there is no differ- 
ence between the natural and syn- 
thetic vitamin. "If anyone could 
get me an eyeball to eyeball meet- 
ing with Dr. Pauling," says Dr. 
Smith, "I'd sure appreciate it.") 




Recipes from ^^H^iae Cookery, 
(reviewed on preceding page) 

pmmTT.V AVOCADO 

1 large avocado 

3 T cream cheese 

1 1/2 T light cream 

1 t mayonnaise 

1 t chopped chives 

1 1/2 T chopped walnuts 

1 T chopped black olives 

salt to taste 

lemon juice 

crisped lettuce leaves 

grapefruit sections 

Cut avocado in half. Remove pit 

and peel. Extract about 1 T of 

pulp to enlarge cavity. Mix 

cheese, cream, mayonnaise, chives, 

walnuts, olives, and salt. 

Fill cavity with cheese mixture 

and place halves together. 

Brush with lemon juice. Wrap and 

chill for several hours. To 

serve, cut in thick slices 

crooswise. Put on lettuce and 

garnish with grapefruit sections. 

Serves two . 

HONEY AND MILK 

11/2 cups milk 

1/2 cup chopped walnuts 

(blanched) 
1/2 cup light cream 
3 egg yolks - 
3/4 cup honey 
1/4 tupinnamon 
1 T cornstarch 

Simmer milk and nuts together 
to boiling. Pour cream, egg yolks, 
honey, and cinnamon ia blender and 
blend until smooth. Dissolves corn- 
starch in a little cold milk and 
stir into hot milk. Add egg mixture 
and stir until thick and creamy. 
Serves four. 

"BROAD BEAN SOUP 



1/2 lb. broad beans 
1 small onien, chopped 
3/4 cup chopped celery 
1 clove gerlic , minced 

1/2 quarts water 

large tomatoes, 

peeled and chopped 

T olive oil 

t oregano 
salt and pepper to taste 

In large kettle place beans, 
onions, celery, garlic, and water. 
Cover and simmer over low heat 
for 1 1/2 hours or until beans are 
tender. Saute tomato, oregano, salt 
and pepper in olive oil for 5 mins. 
Add to soup and cook for 15 mins. 
longer. Serves 8. 



Wilderness |M 
Camping g£ 

A new bi-monthly magazine, 
devoted to backpacking, ski- 
touring, canoeing, bike-hikes, 
etc . Filled with "where- to-go ' ' 
and "how-to-do-it'\ 

Send $3.00 for one year sub- 
scription. 

Box 1186, Scotia, N.Y. 12302 
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SURVIVAL THERAPY 
by Michael Jeneid 

EDITOR'S VOTE: Mickaei ■»««<* 
U thz ioandu dlM-^ctoK oj 
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"A Zen student must learn to 
waste time conscientiously." 

Suzuki Roshi 
*** 
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The expert climber's grading of a 
climb is his technical statement. 
No matter how much he struggles , 
or his stomach turns over on his 
way up. His effort, in print, 
will be summed up by a coldly 
clinical marking, such as 5.6. 

The figure S means that the climb 
was made unaided by artificial 
means. But the other figure- - 
in this case 6 - - is the one to 
note. That one indicates the 
physical severity of the moves 
combined with the aspect of sheer 
exposure to height. Numerals 1 
through 10 are used. 

5.1 indicates a serious climb- 
ing problem, of no great tech- 
nical difficulty, for which the 
leader and follower should none- 
theless be roped together. 

5.10 is the ultimate in sever- 
ity; only the wizards on rock 
are aware of the prospect of 
such a route being attempted 
and few of these actually sus- 
tain this level of climbing in 
any one project. Recently some 
'wizards' have been credited with 

5.11 achievements. But I find 
this unsound mathematically and 
philosophically. 



.V3 



When it's your turn to climb 
and you call 'up rope r you are 
alone. It doesn't matter how hard 
it was for another climber, least 
of all the character who graded it, 
because while you are climbing, it 
becomes exclusively your problem 
and only you can decide how hard 
it is for you. However, even 
though there need be no evalu- 
ation of you by comparison with 
any other climber, the situation 
does not set up for self -appraisal . 

It's not for me to say that 
when you have completed the 
climb you will recognize a new 
facet of yourself. But what 
can be said is this: If you don t 
find any reality on this occasion, 
you will at least be looking from 
another dimension into what St. 
Exupery called - "the true face 
of the earth' 1 - and if you don t 
see it at the time, maybe one 
day it will get to you as it did 
to him. 

For either of us , me on a new 
route and you on your very first 
climb on any rock face, in our 
haste or uncertainty a lot of 
what's available to us likely 
goes unrecognized. And relative 
to the physical and psychic 
energy we waste, our first at- 
tempts are not unlike extra road 
miles driven between A and B when 
we don't know the shortest route. 



MICHAEL JENEID 



When I'm at the crux of a hard 
climb I feel close to the brink 
of my potential as a human be- 
ing*, I mean I'm on my own edge, 
either approaching chaos- -or 
closing with success. And from 
the alternatives I see available 
to me at this moment--hand holds, 
foot holds--I select what to use 
either to touch success or, pos- 
sibly, to bypass chaos in order 
to seek another success at an- 
other level. Either way, what 
I'm learning up there on the 
rockface is to make calculations 
and decisions. . . .the right ones 
relative to me in that situation 
And since I feel I can carry 
some of these decisions with me 
into other areas of my life, I 
gain an inner strength from each 
decision made . 

Of course there is compensation 
for the time I get frightened 
on my way up. The aviator's 
view is much like the mountain- 
eer's; it reveals more and more 
of the Earth until explicitly 
as a bird must see it the climb- 
er see it, "The best flowers 
are mostly at the top under a 
ledge, nourished by wind." I 
like that line; it's from a 
poem called "Alpine" by R.S. 
Thomas. 




rock climbing 



If you were terrified up _ 
there you shouldn't deny it. 
After the climb there's time 
to explore rather than hide 
from the chemistry of what s 
happening inside you. If you 
bring your fear out into the 
open you can deal with it, 
while others who were there 
may help identifying with 
you. And if you were happy 
up there you can use that m 

happiness to help someone else 
who didn't find the same level 
of enjoyment or understanding. 
You can share your feelings, 
because though you were solo 
while climbing, afterwards 
you listen to what others _ 
are saying and you'll begin 
to understand their feelings. 
Though others may have made 
the same climb as you, each 
has a separate experience 
which is entirely his own. 
And yet each one of you 
will be looking to the other 
for reinforcement. 



There is quite a new appre- 
ciation of the rock surface 
when it becomes something you 
must clasp. Its textures and 
its shapes and faults will 
reveal themselves. You in 
turn must identify the varia- 
tions of formations because 
you are using them for your 
ascent. Their uses become 
your only assistance. And if 
you black out the relationship 
between yourself and what is 
about you. . .you'll not get up. 



Until climbed, the rockface 
presents an exterior not un- 
like the hard man who looks 
impregnable up front. It 
doesn't advertise its vul- 
nerability any more than he 
does. '' 




dandruff... falling hair 

by Jack Soltanoff, D.C. . Ampr .^ r a> 
(creator o£ Biopractic in America) 

The causes of falling hair (Alopecia) usually vary from case to case, It is sometimes due to s ^^^^ er 
or infections such as typhoid fever, syphilis, hypoglycemia, etc. In some cases it is hereditary. Unesciemi 
listed 30 different conditions of ill health associated with hair loss. BUT the principal cause is nutritional, tn 
faulty diet, errors in diet, or lack of a balanced diet The latest medical research made available at this date tnaicai 
that the over consumption of white sugar, cake, candy and ice cream is a contributing factor to each hair loss. 

Experiments performed with a/I the known vitamins indicate that every one of them are important to hair 
health. However, the minerals, copper, zinc and iodine are particularly important 

Hair grows at about the rate of one inch every six weeks, ft grows more quick fy in summer wan m winter 
and grows most rapidly between the ages of 35 and 60 which are usually the age when baldness usually takes place. 

It is made of the same kind of tissue as the outer layer of the skin (epidermis). It grows in a very small in- 
dentation of the skin called a follicle. Probably surprising to you - HAIR DOES NOT HA VE ROOTS. The small bulb 
at the end of a hair that you might pull out is actually the LINING of the follicle in which the hair was growing and is 
NOT the root as is commonly thought 

Dandruff is the normal scaling off of old skin from the scalp. This scaling or sloughing off happens all over 
the body but is most noticeable on the scalp as it collects there. When it becomes very noticeable it is usually the 
result of an unhealthy condition of the body and is usually a sign of impending or ultimate baldness. 

New hair actually grows from a part of the old one as it (the old one) moves toward the surface. This is the 
normal process of growth and Regeneration that takes place. With healthy hair, the rate of replacement keeps abreast 
of the rate of loss. Once an old hair leaves its follicle WITHOUT depositing a new growing nucleus, there will be no 
new hair to replace it. Baldness is then inevitable as the rate of loss exceeds the rate of growth. 

In France so called "provincial" healers stop falling hair and increase hair growth by means of the following 
remedy; kerosene, castor oil, olive oil, and raw egg yolk. They mix all these ingredients together in equal portions. They 
then rub their hair and scalp with the mixture thus obtained every other day. (this compound must be well mixed to 
be effective). 

Noted German naturalist Father Kneipp's method for increased hair growth was to mix 200 grams of veins of 
nettle (purchased in a homeopathic pharmacy) with one litre of water and % litre of cider vinegar (one litre is almost 
9/10 of a quart). This mixture is to be boiled % hour. The liquid is then strained and rubbed into the scalp nightly 
at bed-time. 

He also recommended the application of pure virgin olive oil to the scalp once weekly. 

A successful solution for alopecia for the most part consists basically in a proper diet which does not contra- 
dict natural laws and which emphasizes sensible nutrition stressing raw fruits, vegetables, plus nuts and seeds and 
grains for the most part 

Many who have adopted this type of diet where the condition has not become irreversable have been 
pleasantly surprised that their hair has stopped falling out and a gradual growth of new hair has taken place. 

Periodic and prolonged eating of raw foods tends to result in the renewing of a better quality tissue of not 
only hair hut throughout the body. The regular application of steam to the hair and hot compresses, tend to stimulate 
growth also. They are thought to dissolve foreign substances already crystallized in the tissues of the scalp All 
commercial hair dressings and hair lotions should be discontinued. Patronize your health food store for these items in 
a non<hemicai form. All vitamins and minerals are beneficial. 

Chiropractic adjustments with special attention to the neck and upper spine to free up-tight muscles and 
displaced vertabraeare especially indicated. 

Exercise, walking, sports, as much time as possible out of doors, sun and air bathing, all contribute to 
maintaining a top notch state of health which includes scalp and hair health. 

n f u»„ Fin fy^ ake *"* *** *"* bowels are functioning properly Cleanliness of the intestines without a back too 
gromh ^ constipation contribute greatly to the success of generally improved health and of course hair 

In large part then as you upgrade your body health you also improve your hair health. 
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Alicia Bay Laurel - 

author of Living on the Earth 

-has written and drawn in (color) 
an exuberant 1972 calendar 
showing the seasons as she sees them 
spiced with bits of her marvelous lore 
and wisdom . and dedicated to all 
' 'who play in the great world." 

EARTH TIME 

A Calendar of Sun and Moon Rhythms 
Drawn for the year 1972 

U " xU " S395 ' bookstore 

RANDOM (£\ 
HOUSE pYifa 




The, unlv£K*<L U iutt o & 
magical thing* 

patimtly waiting ioK oan. wiu 
to glow bkcuiptn. 



ROB's GRANOLA 

2 lbs. oat flakes 

1 lb. millet 

2 lbs. buckwheat flakes 
1 lb. grated coconut 

1 lb. currents or raisins 

1/3 lb. wheat germ 

1 oz. rice polish 

1 lb. sunflower seeds 

1/2 lb, pumpkin seeds 

1/2 lb. chia 

1 lb. sesame seeds 

1/2 lb; 'mixed, chopped, dried 

fruit 
1 lb. mixed chopped nuts 

Nice thing about it- -you 
don't have to bake the stuff. 
However, it's very good pre- 
pared like oatmeal- -dump into 
the same volume boiling water, 
cook and stir for one minute, 
then cover and let sit on a 
cool part of the stove for 
another few minutes. If it 
isn't sweet enough, mix in a 
cup or two of warm honey. 



THERE ARE MORE VITAMINS IN SPROUTS THAN IN SEEDS! 

Get More Vitamins Daily 
with a Seed Sprouter — 

SPROUTER 

NOW the problem of an effective, simple way to sprout seeds 
at home has been solved by the MIRACLE SEED SPROUTER 
University of Minnesota research recently discovered that the 
vitamin content of live seeds INCREASES while sprouting Th is 
scientific breakthrough now makes possible a daily "crop" of 
vitamin packed, fresh, delicious sprouts. Use them in many 
exciting dishes including omeJets, casseroles, cereals and 
oriental recipes. 




• Scientific design with 3 sprout- 
ing beds. 

• Draining basin for daily re-wa- 
tenng. 

• Capillary action valve keeps 
water at exact germinating level 

• Live seeds barely touch water 
due to engineered design of 
deep ridges of sprouting beds 
for controlled soaking 

• Works in your kitchen or any- 
where. 

• No measuring of any kind re- 
quired 



No possibilities of errors 
Single operation— just sprinkle 
seeds m one sprouting bed each 
day and harvest your first croD 
3 days later! 

Gives you sprouts for use at 
peak vitamin content. 
Automatically measures correct 
amount of moisture 
Invented and manufactured by 
i>wiss scientist and Swiss crafts- 
men, 

Exclusive design and operation 
'-overed by patents. 





I MIRACLE EXCLUSIVES, INC Dept c 

I 16 West 40 St., New York, N.Y. 1 001 B f 

| Please ship me (postage-free) | 

■ Miracle Sprouters, plus 3 . 

FREE packages of Special Seeds J 

for Sprouting. I am enclosing I 
$12.95 each, 



Name . 



Address . 



-.-State 



Zip. 
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HOW WENDY BUILT HER KILN 

Vkotoi-- Van He Comick 

THE FOUNDATION 

A solid foundation is essential for a kiln. Whether 
it is built inside or out, the foundation just be 
level; out3ide, it mist be impervious to the ground 
shifting with freeze and thaw. I built w Kiln out 
lide, so I was especially concerned about having it 
lay on a foundation set below the frost line-m my 
area, about three feet down. 

The design I used called for a base 64 inches square, 
so I dug a square hole about three feet deep and a 
Uttle Lre than five feet across, then wondered what 

I'd do about the foundation. 

I could have filled the three-foot-square hole with 
concrete. But it would have cost too much, and I 
don't know how to pour concrete anyway. I could nave 
sunk four six-inch holes below the frost line, fill 
ed them with concrete, and used the resulting pillars 
as supports on which to lay a platform. But l «* 
iLted the idea when I found that a steel or concrete 
platform five feet across would be too expensive. 

So what I did was fill the hole with gravel, compli- 
ments of the county. It had b£en piled alongside 
the road just south of our farm. 

Once the gravel was in, I laid two layers of concrete 
blocks, 16 each layer, on top of it, carefully level- 
ing each as I placed it. The first layer was set 
without cement, so the blocks would give with the 
freezing. The second layer, cemented together, would 
be a solid base for the kiln body. 

THE BRICKS 

Kilns are made from "highly refractory" bricks that 
will stand temperatures to 1000° C. or more without 
cracking. You should use refractory bricks because 
common red bricks fracture and explode with extreme 
differences in temperature between the kilns inside 
and outside. Refractory brick is easy to find or 
buy; it's an essential material in industrial plants 
which manufacture anything requiring firings, Bricks 
can be scrounged from abandoned factories, industrial 
boilers or furnaces being relined, or may be brought 
new from almost any business dealing in the manufacture 
of ceramic material. 

I scrounged my bricks-some 800 "hard fire" refactory 
ones brom nearby abandoned cement kilns. (I live in 

Ulster County, N.Y.) 
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LAYING UP THE BRICK BASE 

TWo layers of firebrick were used on the base, atop 
the blocks. They were laid in a criss-cross fashion, 
with a half brick at the end of every other row. Not 
so many leaks that way. 

THE ARCH 

Now that the 64 x 64 foundation was set, I made the 
arch support, and it was easier than I expected. Hav- 
ing decided that the size of the kiln would be a yard 
square and 30 inches high in the inside, I outlined 
the curve. It's a catenary arch, and the way I found 
the shape was by letting a string form it for me. I 
tacked one end to the top corner of a piece of %-inch 
plywood, 36 by 30 inches, set on its side. Then _ I let 
the center of the string fall naturally to the middle 
of the board's bottom edge, then tacked the other 
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KILN building 

string to the upper corner. That gave me an upside- 
down arch, which I traced with a pencil. Tnen I 
clamped it to another Dlywood piece and with ^ saber 
saw, cut the two arches at once. Finally! noined 
the two pieces with 36-inch strips of lath, as you 
can see in Fig. 3. 

M0RTER 



The mortar was made from two parts fireclay to one part 
m™. 'This is not the ordinary type of mortar because 
it doesn't make a permanent bond between the bricks. 
Instead, it allows room for expansion and contraction. 
Mortar is used not only for holding the bricks, but for 
filling in odd-shaped holes . 



LAYING UP THE BRICKS 

Now, I started on the side, criss-crossing the bricks and 
using plenty of mortar. I should have used two kinds of 
bricks— hard and soft or insulating—the insulating for 
use on the inside to better hold in the heat; the hard 
on the outside, exposed to the weather. But I couldn t. 
find any insulating, so I used all hard bricks (except 
for the arch) , and they seem to work out well. The top 
of the arch requires precise , wedge-shaped pieces , and 
these I bought. 

I made four portholes (as shown in 
Fig. 4, two on each side of the kiln, 
to receive the four burners . Row^ on 
row, up to the top, I laid the bricks 
until they met at the keystone. 
After a day to let that layer dry, 
I laid another atop.it, as in Fig. 5. 

Heat is applied to pots through 
Alfred- type burners, which seem 
to be best because they allow more 
accurate adjustment of the flames. 
Details on them can be gotten from 
"Kilns—Their Design and Construct- 



ion," by Daniel J. Rhodes. 



CHIMNEY 







The backwall of the kiln required only a single thick- 
ness of bricks , because the chimney is flush with most 
of it and heat loss would be light. I left an opening 
in the back about 5x7 inches which formed a flue 
leading to the chimney. 
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Kiln. . .cont'd 

The chitmey itself is eigfrt feet high and about nine 
inches square inside. The air-flew in the kiln is 
caused primarily by the draft the chimney creates , and 
one way to regulate the temperature inside the kiln is 
by a damper. Mine is simply a piece of metal that slides 
in and out a half -inch slot about 2 inches up from the 
flue opening. This is varied in relationship to the rate 
of burner firing. Sometimes I increase the burner firing 
and decrease the damper opening, which lowers the temper- 
ature and increases the amount of carbon inside the kiln, 
forming what is known as a reduction atmosphere. At any 
rate , y^u play around with the damper and the flame input 
2gulate the firing curve and temperature. 
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DOOR 



Because I need to know what the temperature is in the 
kiln throughout the firing, I provided myself with peep- 
holes in the front door. The door is made two bricks 
thick, with removable bricks the top two thirds, with 
the first layers mortared. A door can be made to hinge 

to come in and out as one piece, but I made it simply 
with removable bricks. That seemed more suited to a 
a big opening (for large pieces) and it was easier, too. 

Baffles are needed to deflect the flame input so that the 
fire doesn't shoot directly onto the pots, which would 
discolor or break them. I simply laid a couple of bricks 
on top of each other four or five inches away from the 
burner ports. 

Before firing pots in the kiln, it's good to test fire 
it , to set the bricks and see how things work , I test 
fired mine, but when I' put a few pots in, they cracked. 
Fired too fast, it seems — about eight hours, I was in too 
much. of a hurry. 



Now I find it better to raise the temperature more 
gradually—over about a 12 or 13 hour span. 1 do this 
by gradually increasing the amount of gas entering the 
kiln, plus opening the damper to increase the amount 
of draft. Toward the end of the firing, after cones 7 
and 8 have fallen, I maximize the gas entering and par- 
tially close the damper, cutting back the available air. 
This technique is known as reduction, as opposed to oxi- 
dation, where the oxygen is not cut back during the fir- 
ing. 



I 
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References: "Kilns - Their Design and Construction", 
by Daniel J. Rhodes. 



Materials : 
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2' chimney tile; $3.20 

Fireclay: 6 -100 1^ bags - $25.00 

Grog; 3-100 lb. bags - $15.00 

32 cement blocks- $21.50 

Pipes £ fittings for burners $25.00 

each firing about $10.00 worth of LP. Gas, 





Fig- 5 
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Wendy Mc Cormack lives on a farm in 
Kerhonkson, N.Y., with her husband, 
Dan. Their remodeled barn— called 
the Mombaccus £rt Center — holds 
Wendy T s pot shop and dan's photo 
studio, in which pottery and photo- 
graphy classes are given. In the 
six months they've lived there, 
their farm has become the culture 
center of Kerhonkson. Wendy has 
studied with potters Nich Prokos, 
Bill Farrell, Rudy Autio, and John 
Ground, and has exhibitied at the 
Westchester Art Fair, Binnewater 
Earthern Rivival, Roosevelt and 
Purdue Universities, Chicago's 
Broadway Gallary, and High Falls 
Craft Exposition. 
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T susDect that with nest of us who use "natural" foods and/or food 
supp!Snt?to lurks the belief (which arcunts to a superstition) 
^a? ouTvitamins and minerals and abstentions will somehow keep off 
Sose^il spirits which assail us with cancer heart, and Penary, 
disease, Vconraon cold, and of couree death before we reach 100. 
Self litanies and talismans take various fan*. For ^some of us_ 
meat and milk are taboo; most abstain from sugar* and white flour, 
^me Relieve in raw foods, others in cooked, toe are those who 
wou?d feel lost without a rosary of pills ^f°^J^TsfS 
and disregard the notion of pills entirely. Food_, they say should 
be our only medicine. Possibly all of them are right, and only^ ways 
to the One Truth. I suspect tills is so. Jogging my do ^w^ ^ 
us as Yoga, and both may be umecessary if we work up a regular sweat 
doing physical chores. 

Until recently, we have most of us lived unconcerned about personal 
Sd LSecSvehealth until, finding our personal and collective 
selves quite sick, we turn our attention inward to find out what 
makes £*>. Some try fasting and meditation. There is a Tower 
of Babel of books full of as many cures as people, it seems , and 
MODERN MEDICAL SCIENCE supporting or contradicting it all. we 
are most of us disenchanted with orthodox medicine as we have 
become generally wary of entrusting our lives and souls into the 
hands of any experts at all. Which is as it should be. All of 
us, if we are ever to grow, most set upon the difficult task ot 
Earning first things. And the most basic of ulese is understand- 
ing our own physiology. What we must become at last is the °W 
gypsy woman Leon Petulengro writes about in "Roots of Health. 
When asked, "How do you get on all alone when you are ill? she 
replied, "When 1 am ill I go to the fields and hedgerows 3 ust as 
my mother and her mother did." 

Young children seem to have this instinct for what is good # for 
them and lose it in the process of growing up and become civilized. 
What we must do, then, is learn ourselves so well that we can 
forget ourselves. It is rather ldJ<e learning rewrite poems or 
play music. First the pre-occupation with technique, until finally 
we don't have to think where our fingers go, only the music we 
make. 

The most perplexing thing about all this self-cure business is 
that everyone contradicts everybody else. Ann Wigmore, perhaps 
the most faithful follower of the Essenes, eschews fire, offers 
wheatgrass as manna, manages to sustain herself on raw foods and 
catnaps mostly, claims her system has worked miracles with ^ chronic 
diseases. Then there are writers such as Michel Abehsera in this 
country who are macrobiotic and cook and cook and COOK, upholding 
fire and salt as the real and mystical foundations of human life 
and the elements which raise us above the animals. 

And Professor Ehret, who demonstrates the cause of all disease is 
accumulation of mucus. Therefore, he explains, we jnust purify the 
blood, scour the tubes and take in few or.no mucus-forming foods 
sucn as meat, milk and starchy vegetables. Moreover, some cook- 
ing is in order at certain times. Meanwhile Mrs. Waerland, who 
liJce Ehrets has cured herself of the incurable, but with her own 
system, would have us eat raw beets and other food, broth of 
root vegetables, porridge and sour milk. And of course Adelle 
Davis , the sybil of Los Angeles, sanctified with a DEGREE in 
NUTRITION, exhorts us to cook or not cook but drink that milk and 
down those pills and eat our weight in liver (organic or not) 






Environment!, 13 East 16th St, New York, 
N Y 10003- 212-741-1160, isan ecology action/edu- 
cation group with offices throughout the New York 
area. They believe that ecology must be viewed from 
a broad-based perspective - war, poverty and raa$m 
are as much environmental issues as are air and water 
pollution. Environment! is into: legal action against 
polluters; demonstrations and guerilla theatre; com- 
munity park buildings and; educational activities. 
They are now helping to develop a national environ- 
mental coordinating network. An affiliated group - 
the Environment Mobilization Fund ■ has just estab- 
lished an organic farm and educational center in New 
York. 

Environmental Action, Room 731, 1346 
* Connecticut Ave., NW, Washington, DC 20036; 202- 
833- 1845 is a nation-wide group which wants to do 
more than put filters on cars; they want to build 
efficient public transportation... not only wants to 
outlaw pesticides here, but in Indochina as well. They 
are into challenging environmental criminals and their 
book, Earth Tool-Kit ($1.25 each), is a field manual 
for grass roots action on our environment 

Environment information Services Project, 
150 Fifth Ave., Room 105, New York, NY 1001 1, has 
data on various ecology groups and struggles. 



Here's a "Spice Rub" that is 
said to promote sexual ability 
and a "spicy approach to life:" 
Add to gether 1 tsp. each of 
cumin, powdered mace, sage 
powder, thyme, cloves, and nut- 
meg. - To this add 1 tbsp. gin- 
ger and a pinch of rosemary. 
Grind together and apply to 
your lover's body. Be sure to 
use fresh spices so their power 
and vibes will be maximum. 



Essay: what are we fo do? 



once a week at the very least. 

What 'are we to do? Our first two issues have been roundly criticized 
for not providing answers (elsewhere we discuss our regretable incon- 
sistencies) but in fact the only answers rest with the individual. 



You may possibly find that raw food doesn't work for you at all. 
Brown rice at certain times and for certain people may be the 
only food which helps . Some of us thrive on fasting \ others 
become irrevocably dead. In so far as it is practical, I provide 
my two boys with a wide range of foods : various juices , grams 
and nuts, fruits and vegetables cooked and not cooked. And ] 
find much to my surprise , that I cannot generalize about these 
tastes, although each boy keeps to his own pattern more or less. 
The older, thin as a straw, brown-eyed and haired, gorges on 
citrus when a cold is making up, like milk and cheese, raw 
vegetables, cherries, current juice and a considerable amount of 
sleep. The other, a sturdy blue-eyed blonde, shows little interest 
in dairy products , is fondest of fruit , especially dried fruit , 
and grains; apple juice and grape seem to be his drinks. What 
can one make of this? Professor Ehret contends that the cardinal 
substance for man's blood is fruit or grape sugar. Does this 
account for a child's preference for sweets and fruit? Dr. Jarvis, 

21 continued next page 
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MAGAZINE REVIEW 

HERALD OF HEALTH is a 
$4.00 a year non-AMA- 
oriented monthly out of 
Mount Ayr, Iowa (50854), 
filled with fairly-well 
researched health features 
(on nuclear energy, herbs, 
germs and their changing 
roles, future medicine, and 
f louridation , for instance, 
from one tissue) , and 
little nuggets like these, 



GOOD LOGIC 
From Lone Organic Farm, R. 1. 
Millersburg, Indiana 46543, we 
received this bit of wisdom: 
"Physicians and psychologists waste 
so much time with patch work 
treatment and in smothering symp- 
toms that they fail to see and 
eliminate cause. They give a man 
who complains of pain in his foot, 
aspirin to smother the pain, else 
remove his foot. A closer examination 
would reveal a tack in his heel, There 
is no difference in principle between 
cutting off a nose to 'cure' hayfever 
and cutting out the appendix to 'cure' 
appendicities!" 

The selling of mouthwashes is 
another example of how the public is 
fleeced of millions of dollars. There is 
no mouthwash made that will cure 
anything. If your breath smells like a 
garbage dump stop putting the 
garbage into your stomach and learn 
to eat sensibly and the breath will 
sweeten quickly. 
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To Do... con't 
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^ugh I h^.^^WestS that we all indeed do require 
has made a point m suggest -lu& 

different things. 

■ •„ to read as widely as we can so we may 
Perhaps our best course is tore ^ocence of the body. And 
trust ourselves at last to "*\ , , ^, individual skins. The 
then leave of f this P^f ^ e Tiive in, and if we forget 
body, after all, i 3 * 1 ^*!^ boring as the classic housewife, 
this we becoire as shronken and b oring ^ ^ ^ ^ 

A constant watchfulness wall "°5^ ttin a / all ^out God or 
our litanies and talis^ns. I know no^J ^ ^^ ^ 
Heaven, and I couldn t say tor sui ^ ±± dQes keep us 

sis ss-arsr £■«* L -« ~ » «^ 

S'.SSS SS SS 2 S3. « - ". ** " - *- -• 
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This recipe was developed by Louise 
Kayman, Natural Farm, Putney, Vermont 

LOUISE'S SOYBURGERS - for 6 

Soak and cook until tender - soybeans 
(enough to make 2 cups of mashed), 
Mash soybeans and to each 2 cups mash- 
ed, add 2 slices bread, broken to bits, 
1 large onion chopped and sauteed 1/3 
cup wheat germ, 1/3 cup milk, 1 tsp 
salt and herbs and seasoning of your 
choice. Garlic and oregano being a 
very good combination* Mix well and 
shape into patties, dip in flour and 
sautee in oil till crisp. Cheese melt- 
ed on top while they finish browning is 
delicious and served with tomato nauc 
and rice. 




mung beans 

Jo sprout- wash # ctp ffM»J 
begns vnd soak ovtrntyht . 
draw cff -Hte w/rter (wt m 
Cootins^ put fAe btans in a 
Z or 3 cup sfrfitterand xt 
it in a slightly /?«er bpWl 
Cdi/er /<xwWy wit* 9 (*!*#< 
teey> .sprouts moist ?n a 
wsrm, dart platf* s/v»t/fs 
will be r*a4y *> eat m 3 
dBY^s. use in soups, setws, 
veivtsbfe dftJfts, casjerufts, 
ertr. yield- shout 2. cups. 
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xx Euell Gibbons at his best; 



Smithsonian 



(cont.) 

" 'Stalking the Good Life' 
means learning to live in 
harmony with nature, un- 
spoiled by human pollution 
or manipulation. , , . Love, 
enjoy and understand na- 
ture, he says, and it won't 
be necessary to conquer 
her." - The Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor 

Illustrated / $5.95 



"In a time when man's 
plundering of his environ- 
ment threatens to deprive 
him of nature's sustenance, 
Mr. Gibbons offers a very 
simple and refreshing way 
to reverse this trend, 
(cont. below) 
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nomadUcjL- T1PI MAKERS 



tdho have lived m sub-zero to above too -reinfS, 
S WUJ f' fa»n at Soooff. m the Indmn Tipi . 

• uj€ use 4he finest m-atertals uje can obtain -for 
all oorworK (and Sell «iem -for what ujc pay Por i 
them, n© middle-man nrva?K-up on ami rniitenaJs) ,.. 

• m+k 411 of our worK u»€ S«nd Six pag«i5 «-f Set-up 
t^StrvcHonS and +hree p»^«S frf irk+orTna.tt«?n afc«i^ 
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tot+h Jv^«STit?n5 abotft Itvino fti ra»n , sr\ou>,4u/i>id< 

• u« proMtde readt^-m^de-hpis and seu> tt 
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Se^in^ (nstrueffons and are available m alt materials and a« sizes O^ 8 ^ 

d!^ ?°f *" +< ^ P ° ,eS| " cm ? P ,ftS * or W pegs. Wor do ^e do ^«" y 
dcco.at,,. pa,**,*, on r , 4 r cover 0r |, w f. W *,«, are uoo 7 r 
pnviledoe a^d i^our r«po«5 ( b t uty. ? 1 

"cW.^r T,p< ,S no+ * cam ^9 -+ cw+ +° ^. u,c r €9 ard +he t.p. ^s ^a 
<«*«»^ ^ r pernn a „e«t, ^ar-Kwnd dui^o. Tkis Wlm^ determine 5 ^ r 
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When la-it htiud {nom, the. Swam, wu 
aulna ovii the. Suez Canal, ana, 
according to CBS nUiMOKk *a.(Uo, 
dJtopptng lta{lUi to thz KKo.bia.tuL 
Jiwa advocating lovz A.n±tzaa of> 
animoilty . 



WSSPORT 



TO ALL PEACE- LOt/ING PEOPLE 



Revered Immortal Self: 

Salutations and prostrations. I am inviting you to share 
in the peace mission which I will be undertaking 
This was delayed by the seizure of the plane last year, but made 
possible now by the generosity of people like you. 

In order to further the cause of peace and awaken human 
hearts, I have compiled a passport called Planet Eart^-Passport 
which I will be using for my forthcoming trip around the world. 
Since the beginning of aviation, man has used air trave. not 
only for travel, but also to cross boundaries for bombing and 
destruction. The peace plane, however, will. cross boundaries 
not for conquering, but for the purpose of spreading love and 
brotherhood. 

Each winter birds fly, south to warmer climates and they 
do not recognize the borders of countries. They fly over the 
limitless skies; no one questions their right to do so... 

I will start out in my peace plane on a spectacular 
adventure to cross boundaries with a Planet Earth Passport 
instead of a regular passport - a practical demonstration 
of man's birthright, his freedom. My purpose is to break 
the barriers of fear and superstition which have been erected 
by nations and men. . .This pilgrimage is an expression of the 
highest form of love: unity, not separateness - to restore 
to every human being his freedom to roam the limitless sky 
above and the solid earth below. 

This passport, designed by Peter Max and compiled from ^ 
many sources, including Si.vananda*s work, presents various deas 
ideas oX Horld brotherhood,, . Wot only your financial aid, 
but the power of your collective thoughts will help sustain 
me in in successfully undertaking and completing my mission • 

peaCe ' yours in the Service of the Lord and 




(peter mqj^ 



Support tkt Swaml' -6 mlAAlon by 
Azndlng a \tm doll&tLb to tht 
Slvananda A^h/iam. Tke.y villi 
tiddlptiozoilt voltk a VzttK Max- 
dd^lgntd Mkolz-vooild paAApofit. 







my Master , , . 

i -■ V * 



Sivananda Ashram Yoga Camp 
Val Morin, P*Q. , Canada 




The most covetable 
possession on earth, 
the greatest treasure 
in the entire universe, 
is peace. 
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HILLARD GREEN 








/land lb q\\ my K-ight <Um and my 
l^Lght hand ii on my Iz&t aim. 




foxfire 



m- 



;UmeA4 **£ mM **%*" , Siting and 

Gap, Geo/tg>oa 3056*. 

with tumid GJittn i*om fall 1970. 

It's not often we get our jeep stuck. 
These red ciay roads will g^ though. If 
you're one of those who need ^ s ^ ^ 
believe, try driving to Hillard s after a 
good hard rain. 

The "easiest" way to get there is to 
drive out Betty's Creek Road to the o rt h 
Carolina line where the pavement ends. From 
there you go lurching and spinning miles up 
a dirt road to the top of the first mountain 
range, and then swing left onto a clay track 
that snakes far out to the head of a jewel- 
like cove - a cove bounded on three and a 
half sides by National forest, mountains, 
and a silence that makes one realize with a 
rush how unnatural the sound of an auto- 
mobile really is. Considering the road, 
it seems mad to visit there after a rain; 
but then again, that's a good time to find 
arrowheads, deer and bear signs, the mist 
that made the Smokies famous, and Hillard. 

Did you ever have a hide-out in the 
woods when you were a kid? A hide-out big 
enough to stand up in? A structure elabo- 
rate enough to keep out rain and wind? 
Something that's on the evoluntionary scale 
for buildings that falls somewhere between 
the lean-to and the cabin? Well, that's 
about where Hillard ' s place falls. 

Essentially it's a room with a roof 
on it. The wooden floor is bare and unwaxed. 
There's no ceiling; it's open to the ridge- - 
pole except for places whefe planks have 
been laid on the joists to provide a stor- 
age area above. A wood stove, oil cloth 
and a stiff-backed chair are the basic 
furnishings. Throughout the room, however, 
one spots the little details that make it' 
a nojiie: tne sardine can nailed to the wall 
for a soap dish; the neat stack of wood" 
beside the stove; the horizontal poplar 
pole on which a clean pair of overalls 
and a dish towel hangs; the axe, pile of 

m de°" S ;b. an ir^f !^L° e ? and cucumbers 




1,1/" 











>r cold, water from He SDrino- tv. 
mop made of a pole ■ : -■- 



-op made of a pole with a burlap^ack ^ 
to the end... ail these things label the 
house as Hillard's and make it his alone. 

Hillard is almost eighty In tho *4 u 
soil of the cove, however! he s?iS n? ♦ 
cares for and harvests a Riant «,»rH P Jl* 
feeds not only himself w <=„ § ar , de n that 

of his famil/anrrstring'o 6 r i: nd s emberS 
Anyone who has a freezer full of mil I a, 
beans is a rich man indeed Hillard's 

The last time we visited h\m u~ 

camera ready. * got tne 

old man a'doin"" Yon t£?i i at CTaz Y 
up 'maters for the winter tb^ < V \ pUttin ' 
People might lauah B l er ' that s what, 
but I'll fell y- g \*l SUCh stuff as this, 

-t. And when you- e^rol "^: let '« 
a'goin' f lay'down and d {„ " " n0t 
you're old. Feller's got t' I becaus e 
tVdo, ^I. raproud f^Ja r|S omethi n: 
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I'll be eatin 1 good this winter, and laugh- 
in' back." 

The tomato peeling over, he sliced and 
cored them, put them on to cook, and began 
to heat the canning jars. 

"Everyone ought t 1 learn how to do 
such as this. One a' these days times 
might get back hard again, and then what 
will they do? Nobody not knowin 1 how t 1 
do nothin 1 . Might have t* live off the 
land again one day. We never had nothin' 
for the winter, only what we put up. What 
we put up was what we had. Coin' V be a 
lot of hungry people someday." 

When the tomatoes were cooked to his 
taste, he carefully filled the warm jars 
one by one, adding a single spoonful ot 
sugar to each just before tightly closing 
the lid. 




MAGAZINE REVIEWS 

ACCESS CATALOG (Box 648, Kalamazoo, 
Mich. 49005), contains a fine bat ch of 
homestead information. Costs "-0J a y|« 
for only a 20 page or so monthly P ubl ^ c ^^ n 
hat is 7 roughly printed on "me second-hand 
mimeograph. But what it lacks in s ^kness 
it makes up for in data on goats, windmills, 
axes, and homesteading, 

UNDERSTANDING (P.O. Box 206, Merlin, 
Oregon 97532), is a "digest" size monthly 
of about 20 pages consisting primarily o± 
fascinating off-beat items clipped from trie 
nation's press, leaning heavily on para- 
psychology, psychic development around the 
Sorld, and calm, thoughtful the-world- is- ou ^ 
neighborhood politics. A little like the old 
Curtis Fuller column, "I see By The Papers 
in FATE. Send a quarter for a sample or U>z.:>u 
for a year's (12 issues) subscriptions. 



ATLANTIS, a hip, mystical, outasight monthly 
for whenever it comes' together) out of Dayton, 
Ohio [P.O. Box 1313), for spiritually oriented 
freaks truly the children of the Aquarian Aee . 
A quarter a copy unlisted subscription cost 
20 000 copies distributed. Lots of good teei- 
inR. hip preaching, 1000 year old quotes, com- 
munes , Indians. "A lot of people are wonder- 
ing how we got our heads to where they are 
now. Most of it came the hard way, througn 
hard times. Most of us have been strung out 
at one time or another, and, by the grace of 
God, we managed to pull it together. One of 
the most important things that helped us 
through the hard times was books. Ihere are 
a lot of fine books that are aimed at bringing 
the mind into it's highest levels. Without 
these, we probablv never would have made it. 
It seems, though, that a lot of people new to 
the hip scene know it only from the sex and 
dope type thing. There's a lot more to being 
hip. To be hip means to know. 
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"Lotsa people don T t even know how 
t' cook anymore. They just go t* the 
store and get it fixed already. These 
girls nowadays go off t 1 school and 
learn about everything but what's really 
important. Get home and still can't even 
cook a meal. If you're woman can't cook 
whenever you get married, let me know 
and I'll come cook fer y' !" 

To the last jar, instead of adding 
sugar, he added a spoon of salt and then 
sealed it. 

"That's the way I learn. Experiment 
and experiment. Try different ways. 
Never learn it by readin 1 . . . just by 
doin'. That's the way we all learn, nt 

ain't it?" 2 - 

+++ 



copper 
pots 

If you frequent gourmet shops - for 
that matter, even if you don T t fre- 
quent gourmet shops - you may have 
noticed a preponderance of copper 
pots and bowls. 

This metal is used in pots because 
it holds the heat and spreads it 
evenly; also because it does not 
discolor foods. The bowls are 
made from copper because this raetal 
is slightly acid and the acidity 
helps maintain stability and the 
just-beaten texture of egg whites. 
However, beating egg whites in un- 
lined copper is not recommended 
because copper, like lead, is toxic. 
If you decide to use copper pots, 
make sure you buy one of good qual- 
ity; forget about the shiny, brass- 
handled tourist ones. A good pot 
will have a 1/8 in. thickness of 
copper and an iron handle , with the 
interior lined with a wash of tin. 
For safe and long-term usuage, a 
copper manufacturer offers these 
suggestions: 

1. When frying, sauteing, etc., be 
sure the entire inside surface of 
the pan is greased. Do not let 
the inside get completely dry. 

Avoid excessive heat. 



2. 



3. 



A. 



Metal utensils will damage the 
tinning , Use a wooden spatula, 
spoon, etc. 

When cleaning the inside, do not 
use metal scouring pads, abra- 
sives or detergents. Use soap, 
water and a sponge. 

If the tin lining should happen 
to wear thin, exposing the copper 
beneath, be sure to have the uten- 
sil re-tinned immediately. It is 
dangerous to cook in unlined cop- 
per utensils. 



5. 



Some utensils are coated with a 
light lacquer coating to prevent 
the copper from tarnishing. This 
coating must be removed by boil- 
ing the utensil in water and a 
tablespoon of baking 
soda for approxim- 
ately 45 minutes. 
The coating can then 
be stripped off eas- 
ily. If your unten- 
sil is already tar- 
nished ^ in all likeli- 
hood it is not laquer 
coated. If not, it 
would be best to fol- 
low the instructions 
sbove. 

CAUTION : If tin 
lining is damaged, 
do not use for 
choking until it is 
relined . 



i Bflt tv Wason with drawings by 

the^JFJU^^ NewYork ' 1965 > 

JSHiT^tE?5prP" bllShea y 

$-75, 215 p. rnokery, this inexpensive 

r* , are new to vegetarian «<*"*' vegetables for 

flavors of common yegetabl es- o£ the bo ok. 

historical material at trie u * 

A nnt eat eggs, Miss Wason has saved 
Sxnce some vegetarians do not e- £ A ther note: 

recipes using *ggs Afresh vegetables or give alternate amounts 
most of the recipes use tresn s . 
for canned ones . 

.r «™ +h& front of the book for a 
, tried this suggested ^ 
ily Dinner" and found it attracts 

FRESH TOMATO SOUP* (p. 37) 

BAKED STUFFED EGGPLANT* (p. 80) 

BILLED CARROTS BUTTERED CAULIFLOWER 

GOLDEN CORN BREAD 

YOGURT WITH FROZEN RASPBERRIES 

■^ic rpHne for Lima Bean Casserole, (p. 98), the 
In trying this recipe tor jLxm minutes should do. 

r cooking time proved too long, 1$ w n"-"" 
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1 hour 



*FRESH TOMATO SOU? 



4 oi 5 mzditxm- to - lanat 

tomatou, p^zlnd, chopped 
2 tablespoon button. 
1/1 bay Uah 
1/8 teaspoon tkyme. 
2 vokolt clove* 



1 thin hlicz* onion 

I CUph WCitdfl 

1 tablespoon coMAtafich 
3/4 teaspoon baJLt ok to tastt 
4 zaoiespoonA grazed ycuimzAan 
cket&e 



Place chopped tomatoes in butter and cook over medium heat until 
tomatoes are soft; add herbs, cloves, and onion and cook 10 mins 
over very low heat. Force through sieve; add water and the 
cornstarch which has been previously thinned to a smooth paste. 
Stir and cook until slightly thickened. Add salt and a dash of 
pepper. Serve hot; top each serving with a spoonful of cheese. 
Makes 4 first- course servings. 



BAKEV STUfFEV EGGPLANT 



2 6 mall eggplant*, 6 to 7 
Inches long, ok 7 laftge 
eggplant 

1 / 1 cup olive, oil 

2 latiQz tomato && , pzeted, 
chopped 

2 gallic clove,*, cKu*hed 
1/2 cup chopped onion 



WELGDO 



1/4 cap mlnc&d paisley 

1/1 teaspoon <Mi*ked dfilzd 

mint 
1 teaspoon 6 alt 
Fleshly ground black 

ptppCK 

1/2 to 3/4 cap lina bKead 
dtambs mol*tzned with olt 

{continued next page.) 
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rut eeeplant in half lengthwise, remove stem, scoop out P"lp, 
5eavinl 1/2- inch shell. Carefully saute outer skin of eggplant 
halves in oil until softened. Carefully remove eggplant from 
oil place with hollowed side up in large shallow casserole or 
baking dish. Sprinkle with salt. To oil in skillet add toma- 
Ss? garlic, onion, parsley, mint, and the diced eggplant pulp 
(discarding seedier portions of pulp). Season with salt and 
neroer. Cook about 5 minutes; spoon into eggplant shells. 
Sp?inkie crumbs over top of filling. Bake at 350° for 1 hour. 
Serves 4. 

Unlike "The Art of V.C>, INTERNATIONAL VEGETAR 1AH COOKEM 
bv Sonya Richmond, published by Arco Publishing Company , Inc. , 
New York, 1969, $1.75, 192 p. is not for the beginners; it is one 
for the sophisticated cook or cookbook collector. 

I especially liked the dictionary of vegetables. For example: 

Savoy - The grand-daddy of the cabbage tribe, has a 

wrinkled face and a mature sort of flavour. 

Slice thinly and don't drown it in too much water 

Scorzonera - Maybe you haven't heard of this one but you 

~ might even have bought some thinking they were 

parsnips. They are cooked in much the same way 
but have a rather different flavour. 

Seakale - A marvellous vegetable. Don't be afraid to buy 

' — it if you are lucky enough to see it. Ireat ix • 

like young cabbage. 

I liked the division of dishes by country and th. listing of 
native cheeses at the beginning of each chapter. 

For the inexperienced cook, however , phrases such as, "a 
D inch," "to taste," "as required," "to moisten," may be to ambig- 
uous. Many ingredients are given by weight which may present dif- 
ficulties for the American cook even with the comprehensive table 
of measurements. One other drawback-some of the vegetables are 
not readily available unless you live near a major city, but most 
are common enough to make this cookbook useful. 

Liberal use of cheese, pastas, rice and eggs make for many 
substantial main dishes. If you are feeding a family of hearty 
eaters or growing children, these recipes will , be welcome. Miss 
Richmond relies primarily on fresh vegetables. 

Here are two recipes my friends tried and were enthusiastic 
about : 

SVAH1SH CARROTS 




1 £b. ccuutoU 

1 medium- hiztd Spanish onion 

1 pZnt milk 

1 £&p. iloux 



2 taa& 

battin. a6 ttzquLitizd 

olive, oit 

ha.lt and black pe.ppe.K 



Scrape and thinly slice the carrots and saute them in butter 
until just tender. Fry the peeled and thinly sliced onion 
separately and then combine it with the carrots . Stir in the 
flour and cook for 2 minutes. Gradually add the boiling milk, 
or you can use milk and water if you wish, and stir all the 
time with a wooden spoon. Cook until thick over a very gentle 
heat and just before serving add the beaten eggs and season to 
taste . 

I found 1 tsp. flour was not sufficient to thicken a pint of 

milk and added more. 



(JEWISH) SWEET PEPPERS AND RICE 



4 lasigc me,e,t pcppcn.6 (Aed -ott gsiccn) 
3 cup& cooke,d nice 
2 cup& white. Aaticc 

&alt and black pcppe.fi 



4 oz 
4 oz 
4 oz 



butter 
choppld nutt> 
gsiatcd bhanp ckccAc 



Seed and shred the peppers and fry in the butter until tender. 
Add the sauce and cook gently for 10 to 12 minutes. Mix the rice, 
cheese, nuts, salt and black pepper all together and pour the 
sauce mixture over this. Serve very hot. 

Phyllis Lake 
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SUMMER SHARDS 
I 
Women in visor ed hats 
walking over tne footbridge 
sullen because the wind blows 
where it wants . 

II 

Sky the color of fish 
sags in the middle, 
in shadow of ice house, men 
- leave. 

Ill 

Fog soaks into our shirts 
water makes our feet ache 
before we step in. 

IV 
So many mussels 
our straw hats creak. 
We turn our backs to the sea 
that fills our shallow 
footprints. 
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The second installment of: 



>y Ronald Westbrook 



naturisrc doesn't appear « dig^ur ^ ^ 
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♦«i th P nieces made by those ladies sittii 
Usually Mr. Simon JfEffjf uSfci tad resented this favouritism 
nearest to the walls. A *^ H^Sr the radiators. Tonight when 
until she realised he wanted to be new democratically between 

the whole classroom was equa lly cf d >™ ^ a b i ac k-suited, black-hattt 
the desks. When he reached Ursula, f*J™ me a Jaguar car. He 

man enter the room ftw^fjfi ha nds. 
immediately approached Mr. Simon ana snou 

"You got my letter? 

"Yes, I expect so " f^red Jfr. Simon ^^jy. 

"What do you think of it? asxea xne h(jw _ 

He was prepared for a lUtle ar us ^^ccent nc j ^ ^ ^ 

ever, expect to meet a thin, religious i^ ult 
th€ *&, of course, I'm an artist a*. it. >not ^^^to^ach^ 

srffiKSas:r» iSis & » ^4^ .* did 

n0t ^Islt Sfmoney side that's deterring you? I'll increase my offer 

b/ ^KS Si^nis red clayey hands on his apron. In such circum- 
stances he usually found silence to be golden, "was. 

"Ail rioht fiftv Dercent more," said the dark man. And what about 
your «LSS' I*S and here the dark man lifted his hat to Mr. 
Simon's ear. "I want a nice looking gal," he whispered. 

. . ..SWAT WILL HAPPEN TO URSULA? IS THIS WHAT GOES ON IN POTTERY 
CLASSES? WAIT FOR THE NEXT INSTALLMENT. 
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CREATIVE ITCH BOOKS 

Macrame: Creative Design by 
Dona Z: Meilach. Published by 
Crown. Retail is $3.95 and 
worth it. 

The beauty of Macrame: Creative 
Design is its emphasis "on the 
creative possibilities of knot- 
ting. There are NO patterns to 
copy in this book. Instead 
there are 356 black and white, 
and 18 color plates. Some of 
the photos illustrate knotting 
techniques; most are of beauti- 
fully, texturally rich and 
original macrame clothing, 
jewelry and, best of all, sculp 
ture. Wall hangings and sculp- 
ture by John Snidecor, Rosita 
Montgomery, Aurelia Munoz, 
Estelle Carlson, Gloria Grouse, 
Marion Smith Ferri, Claire 
Zeisler, Shirley Marein, Michi 
Ouchi and many more. 

The book. also gives short, 
clear and sufficient explana- 
tions as to how to knot simple 
and complex knots and how to 
use different materials. It 
includes a bibliography of 
suppliers and other books. 
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DINING OUT - NEW YORK 

Breaking bread is, among other things, an affair of the 
spirit and there is a handful of good natural fo ° d c re ^r- 
ants in New York where the spirit is honored. On Sixth btreet 
you have no less than three macrobiotic restaurants whlcn 
will serve you soulfood (in Qhsawa's sense): Samasara at 322 
East 6th Street, Cauldron at 308 6th Street, and the Paradox 
at 64 East 7th Street. The vibes are good, the owners care, 
and every attempt is made to buy *real food. Fish, shrimp, 
sea and land vegetables are featured along with brown rice 
and herb teas - all staples of the macrobiotic dxet. The 
Paradox, oldest of the three, is perhaps where the sense 
of community is strongest. A long wooden table accomodates 
most of the diners, though there are smaller tables for 
individual groups. At all three restaurants you can eat or- 
ganic and unsprayed foods at reasonable prices in an unnamed 
atmosphere . 

However, having said all this, I must add that for me 
eating has got to be no less sensual than it -is spiritual, 
and it's gourmet fare I'm after when dining out. 

During the past winter, two natural food restaurants 
have opened here where the food is delicious by anybody's 
standards. ^^'<; at inn 5 Second Avenue (upstairs) is 
primarily vegelfMlHT ulUUg! 1 Jiaiiibui^Li, are served about 
once a month. The room is spacious, flooded with sunlight 
and abloom with plants. And the polite sign, "Kindly refrain 
from smoking" is generally obeyed. 

Monya herself is compact, ebullient, and an excellent 
cook- -although she confesses that she never married because 
she didn't want to cook. Ironically, she had scarcely begun 
her career as skin care specialist (using natural ingredients) 
when her clients, after sampling Monya's freshly -made juices 
and salads, persuaded her to open a restaurant instead. 

She is a splendid salad chef. Salmon, egg, tuna, triple 
salad and tossed salad are featured at lunch, and fresh fruit 
salad is offered in summer. Tossed salad on the day I lunched 
at Monya's included watercress , crook-necked squash, zucchini 
and carrots. Triple salad included soybeans with cottage 
cheese, pineapple with cabbage and carrots and raisins with 
sesame seeds and yogurt . 

Another Monya triumph is carrot loaf, made from shredded 
organic vegetables and nuts and baked custard- style in a loaf 
pan set in hot water. The loaf has a rich flavor and the sub- 
stantial texture of meat. I had "Fig Delight" for dessert- - 
black mission figs and a little water whipped to an airy 
pudding that tasted remarkably like chocolate mousse. All 
the soybean dishes I've had are good: hot and mixed with nuts 
or cold in salad with sliced tomato and cheese or mashed in 
a whole wheat sandwich. 

Besides the ubiquitous brown rice (which she scrubs 
then boils in two waters to be sure it's clean) there is 
a bulgar loaf under tomato Sauce or kaslm with onions and 
celery. Fresh vegetable juices of course'. And herbal teas. 

fo^a-rt'Q s piral Ryy te is located, appropriately enough, 

in the heart of the ^Soho loft districts, and musician -composer 

George Braith and Johanna "Kent have sculpted, lighted, painted 

and hammered together a multi -media environment with nature 

the dominating theme- -especially mushrooms. These stand to the 

height of a two-year-old child, tilt somewhat and are made 

(con't next page) 
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of plaster, which is the basic ; /^P^Te en»erging from the 
54 extended vine-like **£*£&* gained to resenMe 
nubbly wall, chairs and tables na ^ ^ lastic 

driftoood, there is a p ethora ot plan , ^ ^ ng 

(Let us pray the real pl*ts £evai^ ^ covered hemisphere 
cactus, aquarium, a runmng ««™» rfd]B y f free-form 
reselling a broken tennis baUor a *^ taHe has m object 
sculptures as an e^ing enyiroranent ragus fronds, a 

to be looked at or handled^ POjte 1 ^ £abric dyijl g. It is 
woven basket, a ^ odhl °^°Lf ^t expect anyone to hurry, 
obvious that George and Johanna don ^ 6 . 1960 wlth 

The aitoiance is Greenwich Village cor e< Johama 

Snow White and the Seven ^r£s fpecte y £o(jd 

does the cooking with a wonderful sense ot F kind q£ 

together. The Swedish fruit soup ner p ^^ 

family heirloom) is ^e from whole^d ried^ ap rf ^^ 

in a pineapple current tarctt flavored w ^ ^ ^^ ^ 

stick. There is also a ^V°*™£ ^ vegetables tossed 
butternut squash breads and a variety _or r s^ ^ 

and moistened with just enough dres sing and no mo 

($3.00), roast chicken or marinated steak ($o.UUj . 

"I couldn't work at a job that's destructive," Johanna 
told us as she sliced and stirred in her small but profession- 
al otgatized kitchen with a serenity not usually associated 
with such places. "Those other restaurants that sell plastic 
food have gotten so far from nature. ..at least we're not en- 
couraging people to mess up the land." 

There is a nice sensitivity to detail at Musart. For 
instance, filtered water is served as a matter of course, 
and you can buy spring water- -with or without a cabbage 
tablet- -for a dime. Spoons for cooking meats and vegetables 
are kept segreated in deference to vegetarian dinners , and 
whole grain sprouted bread is kept on hand for the bread 
crumbs. Vegetables are steamed or stir-fried, never boiled. 

The concept of Musart seems about as close as you can 
get to organic in the city. The family lives upstairs where 
Johanna is planning an extension of the restaurant theme, 
(She's planning a mountain for the living room). George 
maintains his recording studio downstairs, and Johanna's 
11-year-old daughter tries her hand at bread baking in the 
restaurant. As we were talking, George, who waits on table, 
checks coats and generally keeps it together, ambled in and 
out again with a generous.*scoop of ice cream and fresh straw- 
berries. "We wanted to have a place where our friends can 
come." 



Sally 
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BOOK REVIEW: THE BEARS AND I 
by Eliza Bailey 



The Bears and I , by Robert 
Franklin Leslie, Ballantine Books, 
Inc., 101 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City, New York 10003. First Print- 
ing: March 1971, 198 pages. 
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Editor's Note: 
Eliza Bailey, 10 %, is a sixth 
grade student at P.S. 61 in New 
York City. She reads from one 
to three books a day. Some of 
her poems appeared in Kenneth 
Koch's book about teaching poetry 
to children, Wishes , Lies , and 
Dreams, and she has appeared in 
group readings with Koch. 
The Bears and I is about a man who 
raises three bear cubs which he 
found near his cabin in the North 
Woods . They had been abandoned by 
their mother. What interests me 
the most was the way he tried to 
teach them to follow his commands. 
For example, when he shouted "Tree!" 
and clapped his hands, they would 
climb the nearest tree that would 
hold their weight. 

He helped all the wild animals in 
the woods and when there was a fire 
he took as many as he could ge.t into 
the boat and rowed them over to the 
other side of the lake. ' He made 



several trips, including one with a 
deer. I thought it was funny when 
one porcupine didn't want to get 
out of the boat so he let it spend 
the night there. 

I thought it was sad when one of 
the bears was sick and about to die, 
and the other bears lay one on each 
side of it and' were trying to help 
it get well. 

The print was too small, it's not 
small for adult books but it's 
smaller than the print in the paper- 
backs I usually read . 

Axtnougn the book jacket says 
this book is similar to Born 
Free, I don't think it is be- 
cause in Born Free only one lion- 
ess was kept. I think you can 
learn more about wild animals in 
this book than in My Side of the 
Mountain . I would say this is 
much better than the average book. 



herbal cosmetics 



BOOK REVIEW: 

HERE'S EGG ON YOUR FACE, Beatrice Traven, Pocket Book $.95 

Skin is the most exposed organ of the body, and fortunately for «8, _ 
rte most durable. But it does need care. The elements, both external (sun 

W and extreme temperatures) and internal (hormonal changes, sickness and 
Nutritional deficiencies) sometimes make it hard for the skin to «!«*»£ 
its normal functions; that is, to be protective, communicative (alon 5 with 
vour eyes and ears, you do perci^e your environment through your skin), and 
Is a safety device for controlling body temperature and blood pressure. Skin 

I our most visable organ, too; and its healthy appearance is important. 
Blackhead acne, or dry flaky skin is unhealthy and it shows. ««*«"■ 
!ome imbalances and injuries require medical treatment or a re-evaluation of 
your diet But there is a lot you can do externally to protect and enhance 
it T s appearance. 

How do you treat abused or problem skin? Rush to the cosmetic counter 
for the latest "miracle ingredient"? You already know how worthless that 
idea is, nd possibly dangerous. It's no longer a secret that last : year 
«n nnn neoole were injured by harmful cosmetics. (Remember the bubble baths 
tTcausedS tract in/ections?) At present, most cosmetic manufacturers 
are quietly removing mercury preservations from their products. One can only 
wonder about what's left in that is potentially damaging. 

Are natural cosmetics the answer? Most of them are free of chemical dyes , 
fixatives, and irritating perfumes: but most must contain ?«""""" ££ t _ 
1 „ M »ial) or else vour little bottle of cucumber lotion would be sprout- 
ing colon e bacteria! Then, there are the companies trying to make the most 
of the "back-to-nature" trend, who take their old "miracle ingredient product, 
add some artificial grapefruit perfume, and call it "Grapefruit Skin Cream. 

The most natural cosmetics, and the least expensive, are those you makeyour- 
self Where do you start? With Beatrice Traven's cosmetic cookbook, Here s | 
" on Your Face CPoeltet-*«rtr$T95>T->Don* t let the title mislead you; this 

She has collaborated with a cosmetic 






i c; no staple oatmeal-and-honey how-to. 

chemist, Dr. Ference Tiber,- to supply formulas (you can call them recipes) 

and directions for products as elegant as those on the market and, probably 

superior. 

Here's Egg on Your Face is well worth reading merely for consumer edu- 
cation The author has done an excellent job of explaining those vague terms 

or blood or something. 1 ' 

Know the difference between a dispersing bath oil and a floating oil? 
Miss Traven explains; "The floating oil is the one manufacturers love best it 
needn't be as rich or as generously perfumed as the dispersxng oil, since it s 
all concentrated on top, instead of spread out and diluted ^ twenty ^llons 
or so of water. But it's the dispersing oil you should be after just ecau e 
it's rich and well perfumed (provided you're not allergic to perfume) and coats 
you from head to toes in an emollient treatment." A quick and easy eyedropoer 
t-st can assist you in determining what you're using. Place a few drops on the 
surface o glaL of clean warm water . "The floating oil, if properly torm- 
ullted! fill seem to explode as it hits the water, instantly forming * very 
thin film on top. The dispersing oil will explode, too, but what a difference. 
It will swirl through the water, dispersing oil evenly throughout. 

Then there are the poor relations of the dispersing oils, the bubbling 
bath oils. "Bubbling bath oil is often a poor quality bubble bath to which oil 
has been added, thereby cutting down the foaming power. 

There's a lot to learn before setting up your kitchen laboratory, and 
it's a good idea to read the book cover to cover before concocting your first 
product. 

For starters there is a full list of easily obtainable, inexpensive 
tools. Don't be afraid to use the ones you cook with because all ingredients 
can be washed off with soap and hot water. 

(1) One or two eyedroppers. Available at drugstores or use old ones 

from eye drops. 
(2) One or two thin blade spatulas. These should be four or five inches 

long and made of stainless steel. Available at an art supply store 

where they are called palette knives. 

(3) A three-speed electric hand mixer. You can do without it, but it 
will help simplify life a bit. 

(4) Metal measuring spoons. Plastic tends to melt when measuring boilinp 
hot ingredients. 

(5) One or two inexpensive enamel pots. One two-cup, the other about a 
quart. Pyrex glass is fine, too, 

(6) One or two Pyrex measuring cups. Use the ones with ounce calibration 
as well as cup markings . 

(7) Containers. Any kind of glass jar; plastic is not boil-proof. 

31 (continued next page) 
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short grain 

brown ncc 

avwvmd fried rite - measort rice 
iMo pot. \A3sW ami drain, f&rwh 
cop rice «U Zcups*J9*«r- Hfe. 
cups *r*~ & pressure eoofcer) and 
a pincWat&att. cover, toriwu -to 
boU. reduce heat gno ooofcabwt 
I Vwjr or urM\ a\\ liquid ^ absorbed 
eeo^et I onion, 3sc^Ul^s and 
>l5laik celery m 3TV>=>p vtrjin 
^csam&aU C&Hrrin^ctin&tuntfy) 
untU anions and c^ryaire Q\ossy 
arU -vr<3ns\ycent . add \or2ttep 
taw\an 50V sauce, and "3 cups of 
cooted rice, vni* in grid Vy w 
aboutSmift. »dd vrtore 1*ffiari 
sctf savjee if d€sired. gsmisln 
wi-tV\ slivered almonds (irsaB-wd 
'in a lithe oil) and damped green 
segtoo "tops- serves 4 or 5, 







Utjwt/j//* 




k^-%^^^ 



organically grown- sV>t\e gr^nd 

whole wheat flour 

use \Ktocte \«v\eav *Vour w\ v<wr 
^a\K>c"Aje bread r^cvpes and W 

all youroAter bSfcim. v^Vfc* tfu 

are adap^v\q ^ recced caMii^Vr 

vjVutft vloor^ \ncrcase arnoont 

vwKoVe yoV\eBt toecJnavr\e\ sauce- 
combiA^ Xicop v^KoVe <**vtaV Mour, 
3"Ttosp corn qertv\ oU and V^psavt 
in 3 YieB^Y sfcwtt andeoofc ow a. 
k» rifteit^Hrrino^HavtvvX^vrep 
rVaQc^t and sUsV^W brp\wned. 
addap^cW^^vne for **t*r tori) 
cool . slcwiW s-Hr \r\ 3 Oiffc x\&X 
Car \*/*\*r) cook H« iVu curved , 
sttccnm conMsmHy. red\Jt*4te. 
K*at* cover. cowVivwe. coo>ttncx 
\5mm. ftwsto seasoning vn«* 
1«mBri^y5B0ce. ^eep vajeo^ 
HW serving, w**es abcoV 3 cups- 



Herbal Cosmetics. . .con' t . k ^ n label or a grease 

label everything with a stxc 
(8) Labels. Always label & ^^ .^ Qf 

marking P^ 11 * ^ st be large enough to secure ly on top of 

the stove. ^^ are available in 

r~* some tracking down, du ur local ar 

Ingr edients may require «J ^ homeopa thic s res or ^ Substitution , 
pharmacies, grocery stores, ne aU and whe re 

supply dealer. The ap P e ^" JJ! flnd ingredients. 
are given for those few ^ provides yQu ^ 

. f t-h. Trade " an information-pac Ke R J they are : 
"Tricks of the Trade, * £ct pro duct. Briexiy, 

eleven basic rules to insure a ^ ^^ ^^ - 

m Be prepared with all your ln ?" d ^ , be fore beginning to work on it 
C1> oec "Always read a recipe throug directions cl ly " For 

(2 ) "Be exact in your «surene , a ^ your next wgredient es- 



^ rhrouBh before beginning to work on : 
proj ect. "Always read a recipe thr g^ directions pre 
"Be exact in your measurements , a your ni 

instance, rinse off »P oons , b ^u. These can stick to the spoon, mak- 
pecially when using wax and hot 01 
ing your next measurement maccu ^ ^^ yery technlca i but isn .| 

(3) Use wax bases whenever P osslb ^; make £hem . Wax bases are a mixture 
once you read the recipes on how ^ e softer and easler tQ 
of half wax (like beeswax) and halt 
work with than the plain hard w _ ctloM following each recipe in- 

(4) "Watch your temperatures. lae insta nce, if you are told to let the 
elude temperature directions. 1±d on it hot# A simple 
mixture cool before capping it, don t c 
mistake like that one can ruin jo ^ nent suspe nsion of either oil 

(5) "Be sure each phase of an emuisi ^ ' } is thor0 ughly dissolved and/ 
droplets in water or water droplet s ^^^ ^^ ^^ dQ _ 
or melted before, you do the mix. disturbed while you 

(6) "Mother your mixes and baby them. Try 
are in the laboratory. product (too much, air ii 

(7) Containers should be close M ? £ be boi i- pro of. Glass 

r C int e i in rto u 8e rs 2£Sf«^. <«-- « ^ - tai that rust£ 

or corrodes. 

(8) "Never use direct heat, unless specifically directed to. This is 
where your wide low pan filled with water comes m handy 

(9) "Whenever chilling or heating, stir carefully, scraping down the 
sides of the container, so the whole mixture changes temperature at 
a steadv, even rate. 11 

(10) "Always use Pyrex or metal," for cooling or warming, and never sub- 
ject glass to extremes of hot and cold. For example, you can chill 
products quickly by setting them in your wide low pan of tepid water 
and gradually add a few ice cubes. 

(11) Cleaning up. Utensils used in preparing creams or measuring fats 
and waxes should be wiped first then placed under very hot running 
water to melt off any residue. Follow with a scrub in soap and warm 
water. 

Recipes begin with "Supersimple Glycerine and Rosewater" and gradually 
become more sophisticated. Eventually, with time and practice, yem can make 
everything from bath oil to nourishing creams. 

Diane Schumucker 

(con't next page) 
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bresk fat ceres/- hrino 3«/ps 
Water fo rapid bod- odd (l qPSrT- 
sbyufy yrrttie M? /pup whest fb&s 
CsHrhm constant//} C&i/er s/w 
nduce'Heet continue ~fe ccck shout 
Urmn more, rzmcue {rnm hezt 
and fetstarTd 5~mm* sen/esj 
or¥. /eft -over flakes cereal 
qsn te added *> waffle crmffin 
better or used in rfBkm csssero/es 
or qr&n-vegefahb/e /p^es. try 
s^&iiivtim wheat ffatesfir&t 
at JHe rotl€d cats ,n your fmrttfi 
CBtmeaf <t&£ie nx/pcz . itfse 
Wheat fbtes ^rc wsde fam Ham, 
red winter #he3foryaflicaltyywin 
in desf-stfiHn county, ^exre. 32 



Mr* E« Liikaca 

126 \1, Franbes Avenue 

Columbus 1, Ohio 



Dear Sir: 

Please find enclosed two 
exchange for the one (1) Purple 
one (1) Purple Ticket that you 



IT COMH. 



15, Ohio 



January 7V 1962 



t Green Transportation Tickets in 
Lcket and ten cents (.10) plus the 
fcpped in the Fare Box. 



Xours truly-' 




Measurer 



IU*T4MkMf» 



Herbal Cosmetics . . .continued 

SUPERS IMPLE GLYCERINE AND ROSEWATER 

Use it all over to softer skin or ration it to problem areas only like 
chapped cheeks and lips or irritated hands. 



-TT^r^ik- J chhsfKm - J atmtt . 



1 tbsp« witch hazel 

2 tbsp. glycerine 

1/4 cup plus 1 tbsp. water 

1/2 tsp soluable rose perfume oil 



(Soothing and mild astringent.) 
(One of the group of substances, poly- 
humectants, which attracts, absorbs 
and holds moisture.) 

(This measurement may be increased or 
decreased according to the amount of 
fragrance you like. For those who 
want to make their own, there is a 
chapter on preparing perfume from 
flower petals.) 

Combine and stir ingredients. Place in tightly capped glass jar or bottle, 
not plastic. To maintain freshness keep in refrigerator. 

VELVET AFTER SHAVE 

2 tsp. glycerine 

1/2 tsp. borac acid power (mild antiseptic) 

1/4 cup plus 1 tbsp witch hazel 

1/2 cup plus 2 tbsp. 70% enthanol rubbing alcohol 

1 tsp. peppermint extract 

1/3 tsp. tincture of benzoin ** 

6 shakes aromatic bitters 

Mix together, let stand for awhile (for a "polish filter" let stand one week) , 
filter through an old, clean nylon stocking and bottle. 

* According to Beatrice Traven the difference between ethanol and isopropyl 
alcohol is: 

Ethanol - "the alcohol meant when cosmetic formulas call for alcohol 
without specifying which. It is .the drinking alcohol found in all . 
whiskies and liqueurs." 

Isopropyl - "better solvent but, more irritating and has a very 
^ distinct otdor which makes it absolutely unsuitable for use in 
products which are to have a delicate fragrance." 

"Substitute for ethanol (ethyl alcohol) is vodka. Vodka is about 45 
to 50% ethanol (90-100 proof) , compared to the 70% (140 proof) 
strength of the rubbing alcohol. this will make a difference in your 
products, giving them less zing when applied to the skin, and also 
you may have trouble dissolving perfume oils in such a weak alcohol." 

** (A natural balsamic resin that acts as a preservative, antiseptic, 
and mild astrigent) (Enhances fragrance) 







VEGETABLE LOVERS! 

SXtiP BOJUUfrfflvfiY A^V0R/9WDVI1WM/AJ5/ 

^ci__ iN5Kno - seas « e ^ 

' t ^"S vGcerfle^s. in an /vEusrnete 
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421-415© 






GRAINS, BEANS, FLOURS, FRESH FRUITS AND 
VEGETABLES, NUTS, DRIED FRUITS 
BREADS, HERBS, SPICES, OILS, ETC. 
TRUE BIODEGRADABLE CLEANERS 
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r"" „ T c McLuban. Outerbridge 

TOUCH THE EARTH, by • • eol „ ctlon of ptofo.na 
F Dien S tfr,y. NJC. *6-» *■ by Indians of the 

philo.opblc»l/-P»' tua ^ iehed „ th documentary 
'— r^Uve and . ... c-sen --oaf. 
photographs. 



W g I OVH u , u i ot; 



mouse to play; when the 



^^,; dbv rewind, we fear no, 



Indian Chief to the governor 
of Pennsylvania, 17c 

FLASH OF A FIREFLY IN THE NIGHT. IT 
WHAT IS L J FE ^ f f f T a! ^ n T the wint er time. It is the little shadow which runs acre 

RFTTER TO LIVE IN; ALWAYS CLEAN, WARM | 

/THE TIP! IS MUCH Bt ^^ .The white man builds big house, cost much 

I winter, cool in summer; easy ^ ^'^ never move; always sick. Indians and 

' noney, like big cage s u o _.. whiteman; nobody can be in good health if 

animals know better how to. . ^ ^^ ^ ^ mt ^ Jf ^ ^ 

he does not have all the tin ^ p , acehew0U ld make the world stand still; but 
Spirit wanted men to stay in ^ ^ an j ma ls can move and always have 

He made it to QjjW to ^ gnd p|ay , and night to sleep; summer 

CSc^'^.ad win* for them to sleep; always changing; everything 

jj " "?£ ^itffS obey the Great Spirit; that is why the Indians never 

I could agree with him. 
THE WHITE PEOPLE NEVER CARED FOR LAND OR DEER OR BEAR. 

[ When we Indians kill meat, we eat it all up. When we dig roots we make little 
holes When we built houses, we make little holes. When we burn grass for 
grasshoppers we don't ruin things. We shake down acorns and pmenuts. We don't 
chop down the trees. We only use dead wood. But the White people plow up the 
ground pull down the trees, kill everything. The tree says, "Don't. I am sore. 
Don't hurt me." But they chop it down and cut it up. The spirit of the land hates 
them They blast out trees and stir it up to its depths. They saw up the trees. That 
hurts them. The Indians never hurt anything, but the White people destroy all. 
They blast rocks and scatter them on the ground. The rock says, "Don't. You are 
hurting me." But the White people pay no attention. When the Indians use rocks, 

they take little round ones for their cooking How can the spirit of the earth 

ike the White man?... Everywhere the White man has touched it, it is sore. 



Indian Wisdom 





IN THE LIFE OF THE INDIAN THERE WAS ONLY ONE INEVITABLE 
duty, - the duty of prayer - the daily recognition of the Unseen and Eternal. 
His daily devotions were more necessary to him than daily food. He wakes at day- 
break, puts on his moccasins and steps down to the water's edge. Here he throws 
handfuls of clear, cold water into his face, or plunges in bodily. After the bath, hj 
stands erect before the advancing dawn, facing the sun as it dances upon the hori- 
zon, and offers his unspoken orison. His mate may precede or follow him in his 
devotions, but never accompanies him. Each soul must meet the morning sun, the 
new sweet earth and the Great Silence alonei 

Whenever, in the course of the daily hunt the red hunter comes upon a scene 
that ,s strikingly beautiful or sublime - a black thundercloud with the rainbows 
glowing arch above the mountain, a white waterfall in the heart of a green gorge; a 
vast praine tinged with the blood-red of sunset - he pauses for an instant inth 
att.tude of worship. He sees no need for setting apart one day in seven as a ' 
day, since to him all days are God's 
34 
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PUT ON -TAKE OFF 

"In 30 mins. you can lose 25 lbs,, according 
to the Health Insurance Institute. The catch is, you 
must exercise 30 mins. EVERY day and at the end 
of a year you'll be 25 lbs. lighter ... providing the 
food intake remains the same. When a person doesn:t 
exercise Just 1 extra slice of bread a day or a soft 
drink, or any other food item that contains 100 
calories, can add up to 10 lbs. a year. As an example, 
they said, a woman who eats 96 calories a day more 
than she needs will gain 50 lbs. in 5 yrs.If that 
woman would add only 25 mins. of brisk walking to 
her daily activities, the weight gain would be pre- 
vented. Active persons such as laborers, soldiers, 
athletes, etc., may consume as many as 6,000 
calories a day without gaining weight ... their secret: 
EXERCISE. A study of obese adults showed that the 
start of their overweight problems corresponded with 
a decline in physical activity. Altho their activities de- 
creased, their appetites didn't. Sleeping or sitting 
burns about 100 calories per hi., while running con- 
sumes 900 calories per hr." 



nuts 



In buying nuts, freshness is important. Their 
high fat content encourages rancidity, which affects 
flavor. Shelled nuts become stale more quickly than 
those in the shells. Although shelled nuts may be 
cheaper per ounce in larger quantities, don't buy them 
if you can't store them properly. 

Nuts are sold both shelled and unshelled. Com- 
pare prices on the basis of yield from unshelled nuts* 
Unshelled nut may not necessarily be less expensive 
and shelled nuts save time and work, 

STORAGE TIPS 

To avoid rancidity, keep unshelled nuts at room 
temperature in a cool, dry place, but not for pro- 
longed periods, Shelled nuts should be kept in the 
main section of the refrigerator in tightly covered 
containers. Unsalted nuts retain their quality longer 
than salted nuts, as salt hastens rancidity. Vacuum 
cans and the clear bags of shelled nuts should be re- 
frigerated after opening. Shelled or unshelled nuts can 
be frozen in tightly closed freezer containers at Zero 
degrees F, when a longer period of storage is needed, 

DO YOU KNOW? 

DATING OF EGGS 

The U.S. Department of Agriculture has set up 
a new marking system for eggs graded under its- 
voluntary grading program which went in effect July 
1 , 1970. Carton of eggs bearing the official USD A 
grade shield will now be stamped with the day the 
eggs were packed shown, or the consecutive day of 
the year, For example: eggs packed on July 2 - 183rd 
day of 1970 - will be numbered "183." 



COSMIC COOKERY compiled b^ £athryn Ash » » Messiah's 

vegetarian recipes prepared by the One World Fam- * 
World Crusade." $1.90 from the Mustard seed Restaurs 
2455 Telegraph Avenue, Berkeley, Calif. 94704. 

This commune has two restaurants, One. in Mill Valley Calif, 
and one in Berkeley.. There is also a retail store i n Mill ^J 
and a communal home in Larkspur,. Calif. We have no 
restaurants and would like to hear fr ™ readers who ha ^ 
recipes employ no fish, fowl, eggs or meat. This diet p 
its problems, as anyone knows who has tnea it, and M.ss a 
her friends have come up with some very creative solut ons. 

The yield of most of the "^-^"JSil/^Si^ve to 
restaurant or a commune. For a small lamixy *" mayon- 

experiment and make adjustments. There s a recipe for soy ■ £ 
naise and one for macroburgers which, as far as I Know, are 

Detailed instructions on bread baking are Prided, je neral 

2555 SSL" ill £?.£Sf.?S 1^,1^11 ^ **- 

prove useful. - 

.'[ACR0BURGER MIX 
yield: 1 1/2 gallons 

Blend the following together 
in the juicer, with the blank 
inserted on the underside: 

10 cup 6 dlG-Lnzd, cockdd, and 
a'cll-i ccla o ndd 5 o yt tan s , 
7 cup Tama n i 6 o ;•' 6 aucd 

1 tSp* cayenne 
1\ £&■$. chill vcicdv'i 

2 i.6p t dsiy ma^taxd 
6 i&.jp. gallic powdtx. OR 7 
c h o p p e d c I o v c! 6 {) k a. s h a antic 
1 \ tb p . g no u n d cumi n 

3 Up. dill wend 
3 Up. celery Attd 
3 Up. ground thyme 
Mix all the above together 

well, and add the following in- 
gredients which have berer mixed 
together wel 1 : 

6 cup i 4 i ( am q d m i £ I c t 
5 cap* toasted no lied oath 
[toatt them in tiu even ) 
3 enlaYiA , chopped iinz 

1 gnatcd cannot 

2 .stalk* ceZcnij, chopped friw«j 
Form the mix into patties and 

fry in a little oil or butter. 
Spread toast with soy spread 
and soy mayonnaise, add lettuce, 
tomato and onion and the macro- 
burger and have a great lunch! 




GARBAWZO BEAW A LA BECHAMEL 
vield: about 30 servings 

Wash 6 cups of garbanzo 
beans thoroughly. Remove any 
small stones. Soak them over- 
night in distilled water. 
Keep replenishing the water 
so that the beans are always 
covered. They should double 
in size. 

Bring the water level to two 
inches above the beans in a 
large cooking pot. 

Add 1 cup Tamari soysauce , 
2 chopped onions, sea salt 
or vegetized sea salt, and 
cayenne (a pinch) to taste. 
Bring the beans to a boil 
and reduce the heat to sim- 
mer. Cook them, partially 
covered, for several hours, 
making sure the water level 
stays above the beans. 

lest them occasionally with 
a fork for doneness. 

These are a slightly dry 
va'riety of bean and should be 
kept moist. 

They will be tender when 
-done, neither mealy and hard, 
nor mushy and soft. 

Place the cooked beans in 
a casserole pan, alternating 
them in layers with sliced 
tomato and grated cheese. 
Cover with bechamel sauce. 
Hake them in the oven at 
350° for 25 minutes. 

Sprinkle with paprika before 
serving. 



fork for best re- 



BECHMiEL SAUCE 

yield: about. 6 cups sauce 

Heat 2 tablespoons oil in 
a deep skillet. A good all- 
purpose cooking and salad 
oil is Safflower oil. 

Saute 1 cup of whole wheat 
pastry flour in the oil un- 
til all of the oil is absorbed 
and the flour is moist and 
fluffy. 
Use a 
suits . 

Continue browning the flour 
over a medium heat until it 
exudes a nutlike aroma and 
becomes lightly browned all 
over. 

Let the flour cool thor- 
oughly. 

Add 4 cups raw milk or dis- 
tilled water, and cook over 
low heat, until the sauce 
thickens . 

If it should be too thick 
for your needs, add more li- 
quid. 

Season to taste with soy 
sauce, sea salt, paprika, a 
little garlic, and sweet 
basil . 

Use to flavor casserole 
dishes, or alone as a gravy. 
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BLENDERS, SALADS AND HERBS 

A green sauce base for salad 
dressings provides one of the 
most beneficial and tasty medium 
for a variety of salad dressing 
spices. This is an excellent 
way to evenly distribute those 
tiny amounts of special fresh 
green herbs throughout the 
salad. 

Many herbs such as parsley re- 
quire fine chopping for correct 
digestion. Your blender can fine 
chop or liquify these herbs easily 
when combined with a small amount 
of liquid (oil, lemon juice, vine- 
gar or water) which is the base 
for your salad dressing. 

If you are into "Magic" herbs 
such as GGTOKOLA (The Chinese 
Longevity Herb - take one leaf 
a day you may live a long and po- 
tent life). Just add them to your 
salad dressing. Comfrey which is 
one of the miracle herbs, providing 
Hi protein, heals ulcers, knits 
broken bones , is good as a salad 
green. However, if the leaves 
are too mature - throw them in 
the blender. Mint, lemon balm, 
basil, chives and all other gar- 
den fresh herbs are really best 
when blended, try it and you will 
see. 1 

FOOD STAMPS 

Most natural food stores can 
qualify for accepting U.S. 
Government food stamps. Food 
stamps may not be applied 
toward non-food items or im- 
ported items. If your dealer 

not currently accepting 
stamps--you should encourage 
him so that healthy foods are 
36 within the reach of everyone! 



ORGANIC FOOD STA.D FDWUB NA™UL 
FOOD 
at 6th Ave. and 52nd St. 

y ord reached us that an organic food 
st and was staked out in c 

Manhattan's Museum of Modern Art, 
and acting on the rumor, we stroll 
west on 53rd Street. No sign of 
activity. Heading *™*°\*£l% 
of the Americas we «P ott * * S "^ he 
colored push cart an peddle on the 
northwest corner of 52nd. At ri 
glance, the stand didn't seem very 
different from the others nearby 
offering Italian ices, hot dogs with 
sauerkraut, coke and pretzels. Upon 
closer inspection, however, we ( noted 
th e sign on the front reading, NA 
TURE'S FEEDBAG," and a painted land- 
scape, complete with clouds and 
flowers. Little bags of dried fruits 
and assorted nuts were strung across 
the front of the cart. The menu 
read as follows : 



how those Wall St. guys are, Tf 
didn't have a girl pushing the 
business would be lousy." 



cart 



ScLftckickeJi 
VU2.d fattuJM, 

WuX6 

SwilouMA. Seed* 
Apple Jo-tee. 
Mint Itdd Tea 
Lemonade. 



.65 and .£5 

.40 

.35 

JO 

.35 

.30 

.30 

.30 



A note at the bottom of the menu as- 
sured the buyer: "All drinks sweet- 
ened with natural honey." 

"I've only been at it for about three 
weeks now," said peddlar John Skript, 
"but things are picking up." Appar- 
ently they were, because Mr. Skript 
was fresh out of sandwiches. But he 
obliged us with a description of 
their contents. "I sell an organic 
hero for .65 which consists of whole 
wheat bun filled with eleven differ- 
ent organic vegetables," For those 
who prefer fruits, Mr. Skript offers 
a sweet/sour sandwich made with honey, 
peanut butter, lemons, limes, oranges, 
bananas, currents and cinnamon which 
are mixed together into a spread. It 
was a scorching hot day and we set- 
tled for apple juice, which proved to 
be delicious-slightly tart and sweet- 
ened with honev. 



Were there any other organic food 
carts in the city? "Four of them," 
Skript told us. "They're all owned 
by Jonathan Eichner, a college stu- 
dent. I just work for him. Besides 
mine, there is one other uptown at 
Lexington and 58th St., then the 
other two are downtown - one at Wash- 
ington Square Park and the other at 
Broad and Wall Streets. Ue have a 
girl operating that one. You know 



Dog Licks Man 

Dog saliva appears to have surface- 
healing properties, reports Dr. Lindsay 
Verrier of Suva, Fiji. 

Dr. Verrier had acquired a small 
abraded sore on his leg while gardening. 
Dozing at home one day, he woke to find 
his small dog licking the lesion. The un- 
dressed sore healed by first intention. 
Some time later, a second abrasion was 
offered to the dog, with equally gratify- 
ing results. 

Dr. Verrier mentioned this to a Fijian 
friend, who told him tha.t in the villages, 
when boys get sores on their legs from 
fishing, gardening, etc., the old men ad- 
vise them to let the dogs lick the lesions 
so that they will heal quickly. 

Dr. Verrier now wonders if the surface- 
healing properties of dog saliva should 
1 not be explored. 



We learned that Mr. Eichner and hi 
fellow workers were college stiuw 
planning to work during only the 
summer months . But the idea seem a 
likely to catch on. "Most people* 
really like the idea*", Skript toLi 
USy "The drinks in particular are 
quite popular. You know, a lot f 
people don't like the lemonade y 0u 
get at a soda fountain. It T s usual] 
too sweet. Ours has a real tang to ^ 
it, because we don't use any sugar " 
We asked him if he got any negative 
comments from passersby. "Not reali 
Sometimes people will laugh, but 
that's about it. No hassel. As a 
matter of fact, our cart down on Wall 
St. is doing the most business." j| 
the heart of the Establishment takes 
up organic food lunches, the hot dog 
vendors will have to reappraise thei r 
approach. 

ORGANIC 
FOOD STAND 

We asked Mr. Skript a final question; 
"Do you do this just for the money or 
do you really believe in organic 
foods?" "Oh no. I think they 1 re 
terrific! I'd eat them all the time 
if I could." He smiled a little 
sheepishly. "Only trouble is I can't 
afford them right now. They're kind 
of expensive, you know." 

VEBBV SHEA 

"WHAT IS ESSENTIAL IS 
IWI/I5I8LE TO THE EVE: IT 
IS OHLV THROUGH THE HEART 
THAT ONE CAM SEE RIGHT LV 

Tht Little VnivKLH 
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Cmfts 

All items made personally by 
hand on home •♦limited scale in 
the natural life style may be 
listed here free of charge. 
(One time only. ) 

PLAY CHl$$? I make chess 
boards and spend quite a bit 
of time on each one. They're 
good boards of excellent qual- 
ity and I know that many 
people can't find good looking 
sturdy chess boards anywhere. 
Well, I make 'em. 

Standard board is 2 1 X 2', 
sturdy, glass covered board, 
about 1/2" thick. It has a 
burnt outside perimeter with 
large black and white square 
Price: $20 plus shipping. 
For orders, information, dif 
ferent colors , a custom boar 
or game of chess by mail, 
Write: -Gregory Acopian, 119 
Sunny Lane, Cocoa Beach, Fla 
32931 



HOW GOOD is your health food store? Even when supermarkets 
take on the responsibility for selling natural foods, ^ 

question may still be as crucial as it is now. 
factor will be unchanged: the supplier. 

in subsequent issues we will *«£f£^^ a 

can about suppliers we have personally checked. i y looking over 
natural food supplier in your area, you an help by g 

the plant or farm carefully an d reporting to us_ . 



N.Y.C.. 10015, 
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BEAUTIFUL komdmadz patckiMOKk 
*ki>U&, quilt* , pfouit, pll- 
lovoJb. Your choice of colors, 
patterns. Send for price list 
and catalog. Patchwork kits 
also available. Write: 
Christine Hansen, Rt. 5, 
Box 466, Eugene, Oregon 97402 

TANTRA Coloring Book. Ansient 
Indian yantras and mystical 
designs guaranteed to rub some 
wrinkles out of your head while 
providing hours of delightful 
coloring fun. Price: $1.35. 
Write: TANTRA -WEEDPATCH, P.O. 
Box 46101, L.A. , Ca. 90046 

HAWP-W01/EW 6kawt6 t poncho* , 
bag* made, to ondzh,. Con- 
tact: Sandra Gross, Ashton , 
Maryland 2070 2. 

Clothe oi &oi£, Mum, mot... 
crocheted articles of pattern, 
texture, and color .. .often- 
times of my handspun and veg- 
etable-dyed wool. Prices 
according to the piece. Also 
will teach creative crocheting, 
vegetable dyeing, or handspin- 
ning on spindle and wheel to 
beginners. Write: Sharon 
Hedges, 176 Clinton Ave., 
Brooklyn, N.Y. (212) 522-7069 

MACRAME ITEMS handmade from 
natural fibres. Choose from 
belts, chokers, and headbands . 
Prices from $1 to $5. Write: 
Resa Evans, Chatham College, 
Woodland Road, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 15232 

Cnockattd and/ oi knittzd ve.6t*, 
poncho*, a£gkan6 f tmatzlA on % 
ju6t about anything. If you 
are interested, write % tell 
me about yourself § what you 
would like. Please write to: 
Henrika Herrling-Wasilewski , 
c/o Wasilewski, 1261 Central 
Ave, Far Rockaway, N.Y. 11691 

ICELANDIC SWEATERS", HATS 
SCARVES S MITTENS hand made 
from imported Icelandic wool . 
Excellent for skiing § moun- 
tain climbing. Call yi4 
658-2781 or write: Heiga 
Wilson, P.O. Box 1041, Tillson, 
N.Y. 12486.. 



Ron Swenson, one of the original Good Shepherd "^founders got. 
the name by opening the Bible at random) told u that^ f ^ _ 
SS'^S^SS isTJoo^hin -".SSng organic food to the 

masses at a price they can afford. 

Arrowhead Mills supplies most of .the.gr ains; P«^/«P^ nut 
butter are grown on composted "il, sundried an^ cotton, 

(Other companies buy peanuts that have oeen iuu 
a non-food crop usually fertilized and heavily stayed *ith 
chemicals; then the nuts are gas-dried and made into peanut 
I butter after 801 of the skins have been removed.) 

Except for sea salt in the roasted pistachios, sugar and salt 
are not used in Good Shepherd products. 

good shepherd 

be i» s cashews, pssnu.s, ^1^,71"^^"^ "In t^ 

with or without honey. The mixture is oven 

eaten hot or cold and tastes delicious. 

An 8 o,. bag of their peanuts retail ^r_ 35* , peanut butter is 

about 89* a pound, Good Shepherd Cereal is 65* a pound if you 

buy it by the case. 

They are members of 0M, and they seem to care. 

Nora Chase 



mmmm 
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CR0C0DILIAHS IN PERIL 

Dear Editor, 

In the next several 
months , many state leg- 
islatures will take up 
the question of endan- 
gered species. One of 
the most contraversial 
aspects is inclusion 
of crocodilian: alli- 
gators, crocodiles, 
and their relatives. 
Readers of Natural 
Life Styles, I feel, 
will probably be sym- 
pathetic to the bills, 
and those interested 
in preventing croco- 
dilians from follow- 
ing the blue whales 
to extinction should 
contact their repre- 
sentatives. 

Why should we save the crocodilian!-? One reason is 
that they have been around for close to 180 million 
years and have become an important part of many eco- 
systems. Another reason is that they are the closest 
living reptilian relatives of the long extinct dino- 
saur and as such they provide some of our best in- 
sights into the biology of dinosaurs. Also, should 
we destroy such wondrous animals just for the sake^ 
of such "vital necessities" as fancy shoes, luxurr 
ous handbags, belts, wallets, and cigarette cases. 

. . . ?tnny VqWza. 
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STAR MARKET in Boston has a I 
organic foods and produce m 
section. 



FAT-"-THlN 

(A 1JTTIE HELP) 



CHANGEOVER FROM SPRING WATER TO PURE 
WATER 

When I was younger, people who drank 
water that was specially bottled were eithewch or 
had to visit remote suffer springs in Italian movies. 
It is not a luxury today. With water pollution scaring 
everyone, more and more people are running out to 
buy bottled water. But bottled water is not neces- 
sarily 'spring' water anymore. Even the clear springs 
of yesterday are becoming polluted, and many bott 
ling companies are now taking their water from 
ordinary ground wells and 'purify mg' it. Many of 
these companies now deminerattie their water, to 
take out the flavjors that customers will not J buy.' 
Other minerals may be added to keep out odors, 
bacteria, or to 'improve' the taste. Read even your 

water labels carefully. 

Alan 




MAGAZINE REVIEW 

THE WHOLE LIFE CATALOG... 
published at either The 
General Store, RR-# 2 , 
Cloverdale,Surrey , B.C. , 
Canada or The General Store, 
Box 6307, Albany, Calif. 

94706 which may or 

may not be a one-time ven- 
ture, is a catalog/magazine/ 
book concerned with "the 
most comprehensive ecosystem 
we can conceive of ... 
spiritual ecology." It's 
sort of a general-store 
approach to life, with a 
commentary, an editorial, 
running throughout. Nice 
sections on food, equip- 
ment, tents, backpacking. 
The accent is on Canadian 
living, but is applicable 
to whomever quality of 
life is more important than 
quantity. For $3.00 you 
even get a wooden binding. 
Nice , 



by June Gannon 
Usually articles about curing obesity 
start by citing ^atifltics --what 
percentage of the population is how 
Lch overweight, for i™*™ e -'* 
isn't necessary to prove the po^t. 
With the exception of the Hunza obes 
itv is unknown to these people) and^ 
perhaps those living in remote, regions 
who have remained untainted by western 
eating habits, overweight is a univer- 
sal problem. Malnutrition isn t to be 
associated only with starvelings. Mal- 
nutrition — bad nutrition — is the 
cause of just about all obesity. 
People use eating not only for nourish- 
ing the body, but as an outlet, a soc- 
ial activity, a togetherness thing. 
This summer a friend was witness to 
a scene that he described graphically. 
Returning from a ten-day retreat at 
the Integral Yoga Institute in Conn- 
ecticut, he drove back to New York 
City and boarded the Staten Island 
Ferry. He had eaten sparingly these 
ten days, living on only rice and milk, 
he also had not spoken during that 
period, and was feeling euphoric, ener- 
getic, and healthy. He said that it 
seemed everyone else on the beat was 
eating hot dogs, hamburgers, sweets - 
grunting, shouting to each other, 



gorging. His description: "They 
didn't know what they were eating; 
the eating seemed automatic, like 
their breathing, and it was all bad 
food " He was appalled by the utter 
grosanesa of the scene. 

Compulsive eaters-arid this usually 
means overweight people (but not al- 
ways ■ some people have a lucky metabol- 
ism) --need to handle their problem 
intelligently. First of all they must 
want to change. It isn f t easy to alter 
habits of a lifetime, and eating habits 
are established early. Is it necessary 
to ask, "&n I hungry or lonesome, frus- 
trated, bored? 1 ' 

Over-eaters should stop associating 
hunger with necessity to eat EVERY TIME. 
Everyone has experienced hunger, gotten 
busy, then forgotten the hunger, maybe 
even to the extent of neglecting a meal- 
time. And what a nice feeling of ela- 
tion accompanies this non-happening. 

Incidentally, exercise tends to kill 
hunger pangs. In addition to creating 
a diversion, physical activity causes 

the blood vessels in the stomach to 

swell. 

It has been impressed on American^ 
that they must eat three meals a da.y> 
Laboratory animals who snack lightly 
all day don K t get fat, and their long- 
evity is considerably more than animals 
fed three big meals a day. In fact, 
underfed laboratory animals live long- 
est. 

Good high protein food is energy- 
giving. Roasted soybeans, bean 
sprouts, inexpensive natural foods 
give lasting energy that can reduce 
that craving for bad food. 





NEW!! 
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ALL NATURAL POPSICLE 

SWEETENED WITH HONEY! 
NO ARTIFICIAL PRESERVATIVES! 

NO ARTIFICIAL COLORS OR FLAVORS ! 
NO CHEMICALS OR DYES I 



The p^tct tuna* fan PARTIES, SMACKS, 
DESSERT, [Ok to keep tht kid* qul&t. ) 
Mom! Wo need to mKKq about tkz. now- 
ftuJMtivz hUQOJi IvvUxko. o{ youA chMLd. 
So, (ou HOUEV oi a tAzat... 
my HONEY POPS'. I 
Kt Youa. HzcUUh Food Stow 

SPECIALTY WOVUCTS Of WEW EUGLAMV, INC, 

Mm MTLEWRO, MASS. 02761 
_____ 1617) 695-1S49 






CONSUMER BEWARE! 



CONSUMER BEWARE! (Your Food and What's Been Done 
tc It) by Beatrice Trum Hunter published by Sim- 
on £ Schuster $8.95 442p. 

Why would an author so long committed to the cause 
of natural cookery bother to add still another 
volume to the poison- in-your-f cod books already 
published? Ruth Winter and William Longgood, and 
nK>re recently James Turner of the Nadar Commission 
have already covered that ground before, I thought. 
Wouldn't another cookbook be in order instead? Mrs. 
Hunter is author of the Natural Foods Cookbook, a 
pioneer in its field, and just this year she has 
published one on Gardening Without Poisons (both to 
be reviewed next issue). 

However, one has scarcely read the first chapter, 
which contains the interesting quote from John W. 
Vassos of Pet Milk "There is extreme competition 
for space in the human stomach, before it is appar-, 
ent that this indeed is THE book on the subject. 

Longgood and Winters, who are basically polemical, 
did much to arouse indignation: it is difficult to 
read these books and not abruptly forsake plastic 
foods . Then came the Turner book , which is extreme- 
ly valuable for documenting the whole embarrassing 
(to them) and infuriating (to us) history of the FDA 
and its industry- serving policy. 



Mrs. Hunter's "book takes up where Turner's leaves off. She 
addresses herself to a rather more sophisticated audience than Longgood 
and Winter do; but then, more are. aware of the people problem. It re- 
mains the task of the hardheaded and thorough researcher to repair to 
the library, gather up all the information ve now have, and bring us up 
to date. 

Mrs Hunter begins by showing how we have been seduced into buying shiny 
boxes of nothing laced with poison, then she dwells at some length on the 
major foods in our diet, what adulterants have been added and the effect 
on the human system. Her material differs from earlier works m that it 
is more comprehensive, thorough and carefully documented. (Turner s book 
is excellent in these ways too, only the scope is not so broad). She is 
responsible in approach to the material, which is annoted as much as 90 
notes to some chapters. The prose is straightforward and functional and 
inspires confidence in her information. This ought to be on EVERYBODY'S 
reading list, and we hope it will be out in paperback soon. 

We will quote passages from the hook in forthcoming issues. We have led 
off with a passage on baby food for the obvious reason that babies are the 
most harmed by additives. Then too, if they are fed a factory formula as 
well as his processed cereal paste and canned foods , they get practically 
no solid food with the exception of fresh orange juice (if they're lucky) 
or a slab of sweiback from squishy white bread: 

"In the early period of commerical baby-food preparation, products were kept 
bland. Through the years, baby foods have been used increasingly by adults 
with ulcers, by persons with chewing problems, and by the elderly. In addi- 
tion, manv mothers se.le.ct baby foods that appeal to their own eyes and taste. 
These adult consumers and testers of baby foods have changed the very nature 
of the products. Wow baby foods are flavored, salted, and colored to appeal 
to adult tastes , not child needs . 

on t^calba^ foods in a supermarket shows many addxtives. 

x. i.v i~«+ c=-Mr*kq and frankfurters for juniors contain, 
Strained ham and ^m broth me ^icks ^d ^ ^ ^^ 

among other ingredients ,a It • ~«^ * ^ in baby foo d. Dosium nitrite is 
additives are objectionable, and especial ^ ^ _* he adult who makes 

Zl'llTeT Yet llt^ZZ present in ,eat for infants. 

Chicken and chicken broth contain, among other ingredi ^« W ^f SS 
methylcellulose (discussed in Chapter U *£^^£^£ ^ 
emulsifier is -f ,^ *ppea^ mother th ? e time it takes 

ITZl T^o^,^^n„ A chec, of brands ^^^^ 
reveals that the gelatine found naturally in chicken apparently keeps the 
product from separating without resort to cheap emulsifiers. 

Many fruit-starch puddings contain more sugar than any other ^edient a 
highly objectionable feature. Calcium sulfate is added as a stabilizer to 
some baby dessert fruit gelatines. (continued next page) 




The Biblical T/l.zo. o&. Kno 
1491 



SQUASH can be bought cheaply 
by the crate and stored in 
the basement or cool room as 
long as they don't freeze. 
They will keep for a year if 
you put them in a warm dry 
spot, next to the furnace or 
radiator for two weeks to dry 
out and toughen the outer skin 
before placing in cool dry 
storage place. 

Iacorn squash vessert 

Cut in half lengthwise, scoup 
[seeds out and fill with cur- 
rants or raisins, nuts and ho- 
jney. Cover top with foil and 
bake at 350-400° for 20-40 mi- 
lnutes. Stick inside with fork 
to test when ready, it will be 
soft. ■ 
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CONSUMER BEWARE., .con't 

Sugar is all too common an ingredient in baby foods. 
In orange Juice especially processed for babies, ^ 
sugar is "added to maintain a uniform sweetness. 
Sugar is added, not only to fruits and babyfood 
dessert, but even to some meat foods. 

The consumer may wonder just how much meat is con- 
tained in the junior "high meat dinner. There is 
no requirement for listing the percentage of meat, 
or any other ingredient, on the label of foods con- 
sumed by the baby, or for that matter, for any food 
consumed by human beings. Ironically, this essen- 
tial information is required on the labels of foods 
for dogs and cats. 

Mono- and diglycerides , the synthetic emulsifiers 
(discussed in Chapter^), have been added to some 
baby foods, MSG (discussed in Chapter 3) had been 
added to commercial baby foods containing meat or 
vegetables, until this "flavor enhancer" was found 
to cause brain damage in experimental animals. The 
precessors voluntarily withdrew MSG from baby-food 
products . 

Salt in baby foods, especially deplorable, is almost 
universally present in meats , vegetables , puddings , 
and fruits, appealing to jaded adult taste buds 
rather than to the young child. The saltiness is 
increased by the presence of sodium in some of the 
additives, such as sodium nitrite, sodium carboxy- 
methylcellulose, and monosodium glutamate. 

In 1963 researchers at the Bookhaven Institute 
analyzed different samples of strained meats sold 
as baby foods. They found the ealt content among 
most samples of vegetables and miscellaneous mixtures 
in concentrations far higher than those in nonpro- 
cessed meats and vegetables: 



processed: 
unprocessed : 



sodium range per 100 grams 
293 to 510 milligrams 
1 M to 357 milligrams 



Five out of seven experimental infant rats fed on a 
diet " f hese commercial baby foods quickly develop- 
ed high u^ _.? pressure. The control infant rats, 
fed a mixture of freshly prepared strained- meats and 
vegetables plus a small daily dose of multivitamin 
mixture, showed no signs of the disease. The re- 
searchers suggested that high intake of salt in in- 
fancy may be implicated in the development of high 
blood pressure in the adult. 

Four years after the Brookhaven studies , an analysis 
made of many commercial baby foods showed that ex- 
cessively high levels of salt were still present. 
"Data on the sodium in infants feeding diets indi- 
cate that those receiving commercially prepared in- 
fant foods are ingesting a level that far exceeds 
the needs for growth and to compensate for obliga- 
tory losses through the skin nnd kidneys... 
Since the high sodium in infants' foods is the re- 
sult of the addition of sodium chloride to make the 
products more palatable to the mother, consideration 
might also be given to encourage manufacturers of 
baby foods to reduce the amount of salt added. There 
is no evidence that the infant rejects bland foe< 
The presence of food additives in commercial foods 
is regretable. In addition to the hazards, it of- 
fers a specious justification for the general 
practice of food processors to use additives. The 
reasoning is: if additives can be used in baby 
foods, then certainly they must be harmless for 
the general public. 

The mother responsible for feeding a child should 
be aware of certain facts, stated in a report 
issued in 1962 by FAO/WH0: 

"Foods that are specifically prepared for babies 
require separate considerations from all foods as 
regards the use of food additives and toxic olog- 
•al risks. The reason for this is that the de- 
toxicating mechanisms that are effective in the 
more mature individual may be ineffective in the 
baby. The Committee strongly urges that baby 
foods should be prepared without food additives , 

possible. If the use of a food additive is 
necessary in a baby food, great caution should 
be exercised both in the choice of the additive 
ana in the level of use." (Emphasis mine) 40 



bion recommended once 
^^ "Turtle or ven -tural products 

again that "^"J °o Dahy ^ unleSS at>S °' 
should not be added to d j ^ limited quan . 

lately ne ces s ^' *™ rec01 »mendation made by 
title..? An additi.onal^ ^ rf gpecial cere , 

■ f the special toxicological problems 
In view ^ the spec i . on of H omemakers 

posed for infants, ™e ?DA set up a se pa- 

has urged repeate dly ™« perl nitted in baby 

ffl?t»^^ ^ n0t been 
acted upon. 

« *«-M.l residues, already discussed as present 
Pesticidal resiauea, fnn(istu ff s , pose even 

generally in ~cia-^f °J ^ S ^ infact con _ 

^ICT cientisfL cCge of special tech- 
*™ P ? Soiect for one of the largest processors 
oftby d testified before the Delaney hear- 
ing on chemicals in foods that his company had 
developed a considerable research program to mini- 
mile nesticidal residues in baby foods. "Primary 
c^nsid rat on," he said, "was given to the evi- 
dence that young animals are usually more suscep- 
tible than older ones and occasionally exhibit 
marked changes in certain organs, -en though the 
body growth may be normal, when subjected to the 
chronic toxic effects" of certain pesticides. He 
admitted that his company was forced to reject crops 
that showed contamination. However, such produce 
was not destroyed, but sold to less particular pro- 
cessors or on the open market. His company had 
spent nearly $700,000 during a five-year period to 
maintain minimum residues in baby foods . Despite 
these efforts, the scientist admitted that the 
company was "unable to develop any washing, peel- 
ing or inactivation procedure which will completely 
remove" the pesticide residue or off- flavors result- 
ing from its presence. 




"Processing, in many instances, tends to accen- 
tuate the off-flavor, which continues to develop 
for some time after processing, while the pro- 
duce is on the shelf." Attempts to keep babv 
foods relatively free of pesticide contamination, 
on Wh the n scienti ^, "involves a hardship 
on both ourselves and the farmer. , and oertainlv 
TiV? 2 l OV g °° d fa ^-canner relation- 
not ; o, + e addSd: " But 1* ha s to be done 
\ t °" Merest, or that of the farmer, but 
in that of the ultimate consumer, the baby " 
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LIVING PROOF OF HEALTH 

thru vzovw nutrition 

"by Catharyn Elwood 

"Carry on, carry on! The world 
must learn the truth of the import- 
ance of nutrition in building 
health." These were the last words 

of sAyi.ce S iveri t6 & e b 7 $ ir R° Dert 
McCarrison, M.D. s physician to the 
King of England. While stationed 
in India lie had found th.e Hunzas so 
remarkably healthy that they had 
little or no need for his services, 

His surprise was not so much that 
-there was complete absence of such 
degenerative diseases as heart 
disease, cancer, arthritis, dia- 
betes and so on, "but the amazing 
vitality and virility of 'the old- 
sters as well as the young ones. 
In this land of "just enough," 
the mental and moral problems 
were missing too, for the Hunzas 
had no jails. They had no need 
for dentists , doctors and hospi- 
tals , either. 

yfy inspiring conversation with 
this distinguished scientist- 
doctor was hack in 1959 vhen our 
tour was winding up its forty- 
day health-via-nutrition adventure 
in Europe. We were on our way to 
visit Friend Sykes ' 1,000-acre 
farm when we stopped to call on 
Sir Robert. He had not been well 
for the last^few months , hut now 
was enjoying radiant health -on 
his Hunza-type diet, He was near 
ninety now, and still keenly inter- 
ested in putting the message of 
nutrition across. 

I can still hear his weakening yet 
urgent voice, and sense his dedi- 
cated and gentle nature. His pleas 
to carry on his (our) work hy tell- 
ing the world the importance of 
food to health and longevity will 
remain with me always. Doctor Mc- 
Carrison has since passed on, hut 
his magnificient research in Hunza 
Land will forever remain as a 
classic in the field of nutrition 
and health. 



Those of us who have learned 
through personal dieting ex- 
perience—and perhaps through 
laboratory experimenting, too 
— the healthy blessings that 
come from simple, whole, natu- 
ral foods grown on fertile soil, 
can at once appreciate the diet 
of these superbly healthy people. 
It consists only of the foods 
they produce themselves in their 
garden-sized plots of land. 

Even the garden plot is limited 
in size. Some have only one-half 
acre, while others may have as 
much as five. But every inch has 
to be skillfully cultivated for 
bumper crops if the people are not 
to be forced to tighten their belts 
too many notches before spring. 

These thrifty gardeners produce a 
small amount of corn along with 
beans, peas, lentils, carrots, tur- 
nips, radishes, spinach, gourds, 
cucumbers , marrows , flax and mus- 
tard. They cultivate mint and 
thyme and use both seeds and leaves 
as flavoring in their foods. The 
British brought t>iem the potato 
and tomato, which they enjoy. 



All their foods are produced with 
such excellent soil management 
that their seed strains never 
weaken or die out as thev do here 
in America, where we are forever 
looking for more vigorous or more 
resistant seeds . 

The grains they cultivate include 
wheat, which is one of their most 
important foods, buckwheat, mil- 
led, barley and some rye and rice. 
They can grow two crops each year 
because the first one comes in 
July. Buckwheat is a sturdy crop, 
able to withstand the cold of 
autumn evenings . It also acts as 
a fine conditioner for the soil. 

Speaking of the soil, these wise 
husbandmen practice crop rotation. 
They return every bit of refuse, 
including human wastes , to the 
soil following proper composting 
procedures. The mineral content 
in the soil is kept high from the 
"glacial milk," which is the water 
from a glacier-fed river used in 
irrigating. This water is murky, 
loaded with the colloidal form of 
mineral salts that never settle 
out, even after standing over- 
night. These rich minerals are 
quickly utilized by soil and plant 
as nourishment. 

Hunzas 



It is interesting that although 
spring water is also available, 
the Hunzas prefer to drink this 
glacial water even though it looks 
"dirty." No doubt they sense they 
are getting something extra and 
apparently this addition to their 
already superb diet increases 
their well-being. 

The wheat and other grains are all 
ground in simple little mills just 
before being made into little pan- 
cakes call chapattis. These are 
made without any leavening or sea- 
soning and are served every day, 
sometimes more than once. 

These Hunzas , like many wise ones 
who live close to Mother Nature, 
soak and sprout many of their seeds , 
particularly the legumes (these 
vegetables that grow seeds in a. pod, 
like peas, beans and lentils). The 
sprouting gives them a tremendous 
dose of nutrients , especially the 
vitamins, many of which simply 
soar in quantity. There are many 
other increases , too , including 
the complex sugars which revert to 
the easy-to-digest "simple" form 
and Vitamin E which favors one with 
an increase in its alpha-toe opherol , 
the substance that protects the 
heart and circulatory system. The 
amino acids increase too, especial- 
ly the master of them all, lysine* 

By the way, someone once told me he 
didn't think I could give a lecture 
without talking about "sprouties" 
— my favorite subject. I replied 
that I hoped I never would. Now it 
looks as though I can't write an 
article either without calling 
attention to them. After all, why 
shouldn't I? While the rate of de- 
generacy of body and 'mind is sky- 
rocketing in the world today due 
to the lack of whole , pure food 

(con't next page) 




Peace and heffo to all - 

Ricki and I Just came back from doing our 
laundry and we're sitting here in the drowse of city 
summer sunday afternoon, musing about our pro- 
jected cross-country ramble, realizing cumulatively 
that we really don't want to return to this city, or 
any other. Not to condemn cities out of hand as 
totafly evil and stifling, etc., but it's sort of a case of 
unrequited love to the point where even the good 
and the free becomes warped and corrupt and eventu- 
ally destructive. 

Both of us have rather skitchy backgrounds in 
various fields - I've been a Head Start teacher, social 
worker, cab driver, asst. coordinator for southeast 
asia peace corps projects, counterman, and presently 
a nurseryman. Ricki's been both a teacher and a sec- 
retary with several urban groups and now a publish- 
ing house. We're city born and bred, but we both had 
a taste of the earth and have been trying to live 
naturally in a 2% room apartment A nice idea but it 
just don't make it. 

We'd like to hear from anyone of you with sug- 
gestions, leads, etc., for living and working on the 
earth with brothers and sisters willing to tolerate a 
couple of inexperienced hands, three cats and an 
aging but (usually} reliable VW camper. 

Write, or if you've passing by drop in. 

And thanks - 

Frank & Ricki 
Herrling'Wasitewski 
306 Garfield Place 
Brooklyn, N.Y, 11215 

P.$ t anybody from the city with the same bent, let's 
get in touch. 




Pollutants are Natural Resources 

Recycle and Reuse Them 
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THINGS CO BETTER WITH COKE! 



Suing for $100,000 a 76-year old Falls 
Church, Vs., man has been awarded $20,000 in dam- 
ages on his claim that he was "permanently 

ned" by drinking from a soft drink bottle that 

iJ half a mouse. 

,,rge Petalas was awarded the settlement 
u it Court Jury, 
which debated two hours. 

In his suit, Petalas claimed that he bought a 
ten-cent bottle ol Coca-Cola March 20, 1969, from a 
vending machine inside a Safeway store. 

He took two swallows in tye presence of a 
store employee, William Wheeler, Petalas said, when 
he noticed a "strange taste." He and Wheeler then 
went outside the store and poured out the rest of the 
bottle on a driveway, Petalas testified. At tjae bottom, 
Petalas contended, was the back legs and tail of what 
appeared to be a mouse. 

Petalas was hospitalized for three days fol- 
lowing the incident, he testified. He alleged through 
his attorney/Robert J. Arthur, that he has since been 
unable to eat meat, and has lived on a diet of grilled 
cheese, toast and noodles. 

Petalas asked S 100,000 in damages from the 
two defendants, Safeway Stores Inc. and the Coca- 
Cola Bottling Co. of Alexandria, Va. According to 
Arthur, the money represented medical expenses and 
"past and future mental anguish," 



Hunzo^... continued 
values, one must talk *out natu- 
ral foods and increasing their 
nutritive values without addi- 
tives or chemicals. Don't you 
agree? 

T.e exuberant* healthy Hun* 
also use a large amount of fruits. 
They feast on them in season and 
dry them for daily use during the 
long, cold winter months. Apri 
cots are really their most abun- 
dant food, but apples, pears, 
mulberries, plums and some cher- 
ries complete their assortment. 

They soak dried apricots and make 
a rich puree of them by rubbing _ 
them with their hands . The apricot 
seed kernel is treasured. The outer 
coating is not broken until time to 
press out the oil with a simple, 
mortary-type gadget. This oil is 
used in all cooking, and I'm told 
it is valued for cosmetic purposes 
too. One can appreciate the rich 
source of unsaturated' fatty acids 
in this freshly prepared oil, un- 
spoiled by processing of any kind. 
This probably has something to do 
with why they don't know what high 
blood pressure and hardened arter- 
ies are. 

They grow a few Persian walnuts and 
almonds, which help with protein 
needs . They, are largely vegetari- 
ans , using a little milk , nuts , 
whole grains, fruit, and vegeta- 
bles for their every nutritional 
need. 

Meat is available on feast days 
only as the Hunzas cannot afford 
to keep many animals. This is due 
to their limited land, which can 



nroduce enough for only their in- 
SvSual survival and health. A 
few mountain sheep and other vild 
animals are brought in occasion- 
!llv hut not often enough to real- 
ly contribute to their protein 

needs . 

Their only other food is "ghee," 
a product that is more of a cheese 
than a butter. John Tohe, in tell- 
in* of this food in his excellent 
hook "Hunza-Adventure in a Land 
S Paradise," said: "The Mir sent 
one of his servants out to bring 
in some ghee. In a few minutes 
the servant returned, carrying 
on a tray a huge bundle slightly 
larger than a football . He placed 
it in front of me and. told me to 
unwrap it. It was neatly and firm- 
ly wrapped in birchbark. and when 
I removed layer after layer of wet- 
dripping bark, I at last came to the 
so-called butter. It was gleaming 
white... I dug a little piece out of 
the side and tasted it. It was ab- 
solutely delicious. . .1 thought it 
was cheese and that is what I really. 
believe it is." 

Ghee is made like butter, using yak, 
goat, or cow's milk. The milk is put 
in a goat skin and joggled until butter 
appears . Then balls are formed and 
wrapped in birchbark and placed under- 
neath a water channel and left for months 
or years . 

Most of the Hunza's foods are eaten in 
their raw, natural state, due to a lack 
of cooking fuel. It's something they no 
doubt regret, but should really be thank- 
ful for. 



To be continued n&xt month. . . 




l At th*. &to-dyntmic Conduce at T^ce- of money to the thing because we're 
I loidfanm, Spfcuig VaJULzy , N.V., in Aug- f^^i^^^f^^^lP^ £?* 
i w>t, Catharine. B&vood 4 poke ixZmpo- 




A TIN CAN with top and bottom re- 
moved can be pressed dovn into 
the soil around a seedling or 
small plant, then lifted and set 
in a box for easy transporting 
with the roots undisturbed in a 
soil "plug". 



OSAGE ORANGE, H&ctuw pomifiejw, 
now being rediscovered as an 
ornamental, also has Insect- 
repelling properties, reports 
the University of Alabama (Uni- 
versity, AL 35^85) : a single 
green "orange" will rid an in- 
fested room of waterbugs and 
roaches in a few hours . 



from The Avant Gardener 
Box 489, N.Y.C, 10028 
Bi-monthly: $10. per year 



mntoiuty about fie/t new; pfiojacX, Hope 
oi the WonZd, Int., a. nu£tx-&acz£&d 
KUtaAch lyidtibxtion and ctoxvUng 
hovubn ion niWvUUon and organic {ajm- 
ing tn£onmajtLon, IxcoAptA: 

We've been having classes in Washing- 
ton at the Montgomery College at Tacoma 
Park; in the last class I hM the priv- 
ilege of teaching 3^0 students . We had 
judges ■ wives and attorneys ' wives and 
we had youngfries; in that class we had 
everybody . 



blanket of foundation we want to trickle 
money down into every area -- any area 
where there can be dedicated people to 
wiping out hunger. 



Very briefly: When I finished with my 
master's thesis and was ready to reform 
the world's appalling eating habits I 
decided not to sell my soul for a mess 
of dollars and take any easy job with 
industry , the government , or teach , for 
I knew I would run into all manner of 
problems where I would either have to 
compromise and accept their half truths 
od in front of that beautiful class or S° ^y own way. I decided to lecture 
when it was nearly over, and I said, "Ye and see wn &t happened. Soon the students 
are the hope of the world," just like were requesting notes, as they could not 
that. I said, "Why, that's what we'll possibly remember the material I was giv- 
call our new organization: Hope of the in S (which was the scientific truth I had 
World and the idea got a hand. Well I learned at the University) . I wrote in 
stood there thinking a minute ; it spells W style - 8 1/2 by 11 page and illus- 
H0W. And then I thought another minute; trated quite fully with USM pictures 
turn it around and it spells Wipe Out of hefore and after right and wrong 

foods. I sold over 10,000. Rodale 
found it and featured it. Devin Adair 
publishers asked for it so I brought 
it up to date, made it easier reading 
and he had 16 printings oefore Pocket 
Books brought it out in paper back. 
Very near half a million copies of Feel 



Hunger — which is exactly what the aim 
is. 
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We are dedicating this institution to 
the bio-dynamic program, because Dr. 
Rudolf Steiner (originator of bio-dy- 
namics) said, "Without taking care of 

and getting into the" plant and the food Like a Million hair^ been sold! 
it needs , man will never be able to fol 
low through with his aspirations and 
ideals." 

So we dream of nutrition village — 
a big blanket of protection. ' We 
hope everybody will give an awful lot- 



It might be interesting to the readers 
to know of the whopper sized classes I'm 
having here in the Washington area. Near 
350^have registered for the "Total Nut- 
rition ' at Montgomery College. 
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Somewhere in the wilds of Utah where, among other nat ural wonders there are 
sheepherders (originally from ^ B aa^e c^-t^e s tu ant ^ ^ 

serves Basque food most excellently, we are told, hxcepr. 
is. Does anybody know out there? 

What we are doing is compiling information for a travel ^Ihe^Irfyour 
outer space) to be published next summer. And what we would like then are your 
°e Lendatlons about where to stay (special campgrounds for ins anc or a par 
ticularly charismatic lodging house. Things of that sort And P lace «^«e y 

to lee not mentioned in travel books, little-known towns with unique features, etc. 

Write us about these places including names, addresses, seasons, hours, good 
and bad points, ambience (if appropriate) and so on. 

We would like to hear about restaurants too. Organic restaurants preferably 
of course but we 'd also like to know about other ones which serve good food. 

When reviewing restaurants, list complete name and address, describe what 
y ou hS for ainner 8 and how it tasted, prices, hours open. Rate them on friendli- 
ness and cleanliness as well. 

We will also be reviewing natural food stores regularly. We would like to 

™ =-^-T£.s sr.s.-ss.r.s. a=.&r£?t 

open and information about the following: 

counts, sell grains in bulk? What u ™ su ^ P he flour re f r iger- 

of pricing -;- h r ^ ge ^r;; ; y Tai fresh produce; do you feel it is 
ated? is produce refrigerated Do tn y answer? Do they push sugar 

SSSrt t^y^en home^kefbrS Ire the people friendly and cooperative, 

(Make allowances for an off day.) 

Thanks for helping us out. 
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■ ■„« is besides being 
Turkey with all the trMings ^ » ^ 

nhumane to turkeys , something of a bore. 
;linor Houldson writes us: 

••Looking through our ™& ?^i£^ (She's \ 

trologer-Writer) . 

She caae upon a full color ^f£*£ m ° f * 

So that's What a three-year-old critic has to say 
»out tradition. 

LIDAY FEASTING 



Here, then, is a Natural Life Styles dinner 
prepared with a little help from our friends. 

Drinks: Sumacade (see Eue 11 Gibbons • Sulking 
^^AJs^sSS) or nulled cider ^ d /g 
HHH^^lticYToT apple juice (hot) with a few 
elderberries, lemon and honey added, or. 

HOT CW€K BOWL 

, 2 qts. (1/2 gal) cider 
3" stick cinnamon 
1 t. allspice 
1 t. cloves 
1/4 c. honey 

Combine cider, noney, a touch of salt. Tie 
spices in cheesecloth, Bring slowly to boiling, 
simmer 20 minutes (covered). Remove spices and 
serve in punch bowl. If you wish, you can float 
clove-studded crabapples or tiny red apples in 
the cider. 



Soupwise, you might try hoinemade mushroom soup, 
soybean or squash soup. Isabelle, who made the 
following using Hokiado squash reported: "It was 
so good it made me cry." This, roughly, is the 
plan for making yellow squash soup: In a heavy 
soup pot saute onions and garlic in authoritative 
oil such as sesame, add 3 - 4 cups water and first 
year burdock root and cook it until the squash is 
tender and the skin falls off. Season with basil, 
sea salt, marjoram. Pumpkin seed oil is expensive 
but the flavor is wonderful if you add a drop or 
two just before serving. Indulge! If you should 
be so lucky to get hold of Hokaido squash, by the 
way, save the seeds, dry them and give them to 
your friends to plant . 

PUREE Or SQyBEAM SOU? 

Save 1 c. of the water used to cook the soybeans; mash 
1 c. beans into pulp; add 2 T. onion & 2 T. celery 
leaves, minced. Simmer slowly 'til tender, then stir 
in 2 l/2c. milk h 1 T. flour. 



Relishes: Any good cookbook has lots of sugges- 
tions. How about roasing chestnuts for twenty 
minutes or so in your oven? Make an "X" on top so 
they don't explode. Or you can make this classic 
chestnut puree: 

CHESTNUT PUREE 

1 lb. chestnuts 

boiling water 

vegetable broth to cover 

1 stalk celery 
sea salt to taste 

2 oz. butter 
cayenne pepper 

Plunge chestnuts into boiling water for a minute 
or two, then peel thera. Place in a heavy glass 
or enamel saucepan, cover with light broth, add 
one stalk of celery. Cover and cook slowly for 
about an hour or until chestnuts are soft and 
broth is absorbed. Remove from fire, pound in 
a morter with 2 oz. butter, season to taste with 




sea salt (if you use it) and cayenne pepper (just 
a speck!) then press the chestnuts through a 
sieve, thin with sauce veloute (this is basic 
white sauce made with stock instead of milk) add 
a little cream if you wish and heat gently. 

AVOCkVO-EGG TREATS 

nard cooked eggs 

2 ripe avocados 

1 grated onion 

3 t. minced parsley 

2 t. salt 

Mix the egg yolks with the other ingredients. Fill 
the halved egg whites with the mix. Sprinkle tops 
with paprika and garnish with sprigs of parsley. 

CELEW-CHEESE ROUHVS 

Spread equal-sized celery stalks with white and yellow 
cream cheeses, press each 2 stalks together, wrap firm- 
ly and chill. To serve, cut in 1/2" rounds and arrange 
on dish. 



M 



Salad course: If you live in the country, why 
not a wild salad? For example: winter cress 
ground cherries, wild cranberries, wintergreen ber- 
llllr l^V 1 ^ artichoke e ^her raw (tastes liKe 
rn™ fvi!f H Ut l-? r CO0ked md cooled, wild mush- 
ZnirP^ ^K lll0nCrown > a little garlic maybe, 
then dress with vinegar and olive oil City 

tl flLr 8 ht X U r6d md White cabba S e > ^echini, 
cauliflower mushrooms -all raw and in addition to 
whatever interesting greens you can find. 
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Add these to 
mashed beans > 
mix. 



Mix: 



And then the "roast", which isn't meat, of 
course : 

SOV WAST 

Soy roast is basically cooked soybeans with another 
cooked grain and seasonings and vegetables all nixed 
together and formed into a loaf or patties. 

5 c. drained cooked soybeans - mash 

2-3 oz. tamari 

2-3 oz. oil 

1 clove garlic - minced 

1 1/2 tsp dill seed 

1 1/2 tsp celery seed 

1 1/2 tsp ground thyme 

3/ A tsp ground cumin 

3 c. cooked grain - be it rice, barley or 
millet 

1 1/2 c. toasted rolled oats 

2 c. chopped veg (i.e., onions, carrots, 

parsley, celery, corn, pep- 
per) 

Combine vegetables and soy mixture, if too crumbly 
add a little flour and some more oil till mixture will 
form loaf - place in well-oiled loaf pan. Bake at 
350° for about 1/2 hour. 

Stuffed vegetable is another possibility- 
Large mushrooms, giant zucchini, Hubbard squash- 
all are good filled with grains mixed with herbs , 
celery, onion, nuts, mushroom, currents nuts ana 
cinnamon set in water and baked for an hour or 45 

two or until tender. You can also fill the squash 



with honey and dried fruits, or try this squash 

casserole. 

Green vegetables: Broccoli is nice. Garnish 
with G Sped g garlic.clove that has been saute* xn 
sesame or pumpkin oil. Or you can slice string 
beans French style, steam them ana se ™* "f*^ 
flower seeds, slivered almonds or mushrooms sauteea 
in olive oil or butter. 

Other vegetables : Jerusalem artichoke can be 
cooked in their jackets and served hot or cow 
dressed with onion, cider or good wine vinegar and 
oil. If your main course does not include squash, 
here's a casserole: 

SQUASH CASSEROLE 

To make a casserole in a 9" deep casserole baking dish 
you would need to bake several squash beforehand - cut 
in half, coat with oil, place in shallow pan and bake 
at 450° for about 1 hour or until soft - remove from 
skins and mash in bowl - approximately 8 c. should 
fill a good deep dish - after mashed - for a sweet 
squash dish add 1/2 c. or so of honey, cinnamon, nut- 
meg, allspice, cloves and raisins or pineapple decor- 
ate top with raisins and cinnamon - bake till golden 
crust forms and casserole is heated through, 350 for 
1/2 hour or so. Serves about one dozen. 

Or sauteed pumpkin suggested by Caroline Johnson: 

SAUTEEP PUMPKIN 

Peel, seed and cut into 1/2 squares however much 
pumpkin you'll need for the gang- saute slowly xn cold- 
pressed oil (sesame oil is great, though **P e » sl ^" 
peanut oil is the best grocery-store substitute though 
if you look hard enough you can find others with no BHT 
etc., even some not hydrogenated!) --season with sea salt 
or stock salt (no aluminum) , garlic, and soy sauce. 
Good! It's nice with some chopped nuts or sunflower 
seed thrown in at the last just to get toasty. 



Or stuff sweet potatoes with elderberry chutney 
(see Issue#2) and bake. Or try Eve Kaufman's 
Wild Rice with Wild Mushrooms; 

Wl LV RICE WITH MUSHROOMS 

4 cups wild rice, cooked to firm 

1 good handful of wild onions, diced 

or 
1 large bermuda-type onion, diced 

Your favorite wild mushrooms, as many as you can find 

or 
1 pound organically grown mushrooms 

oil or butter 

small bunch of fresh parsley 

Sautee diced onions in oil, add about half the mush- 
rooms and sautee a minute longer. Mix together with 
cooked wild rice and diced parsley and top with sliced 
mushrooms or whole mushroom caps, depending on the 
variety used. Brush the top with more oil and bake, 
covered for a half hour at 350°. Uncover for 15 min, 

at 375°. : 

Serves 6 (cont , d pg ^ 




While trying to debunk astrology, a prestigious French ^f^f^ ^ 
found evidence that the planets do inter-act with human lixe, u u& 
not exactly as astrologers had thought. 

A SCIENTIFIC EYE FOCUSED ON ASTROLOGY 

by Howard Bloom 

Astrology has worked its way as firmly into the body of some_ 
American's beliefs as the idea of the atom. "What's your sxgn. is 
a question constantly used to pry open conversations. On the Das is 
of the answer, a couple will often decide whether to be intubate 
friends or life- long enemies. Should they continue to talk, they 
are likely to call on Libra, Sagitarius and the liJ<e to explain every- 
thing from failure in marriage and success in business to laziness 
and temper tantrums. 

Professional astrologers second this popular faith in the princi- 
pals of their craft. "Astrology is invaluable as a system for dis- 
covering your innate talents, for anticipating your life pattern and 
enabling you to experience a happier, fuller, richer, more meaningful 
existence," says Josepu Goodavage, author of Astrology, The Space Age 
Science . "A few simple rules will give you a better -than 90%-accurate 
answer to any question. . . .It's like having tomorrow's paper today." 
More conservative authorities - like Glyn Truly, author of Astrology : 
How to Put the Stars to Work for You — deny such broad claims , yet 
assert that astrology can tell you who you are, where you're going, 
and how you may react when you get there. 

Can astrology really do even this much? 

Twenty years ago Michel Gauquelin, French psychologist and statis- 
tician , who is presently editor of Psychology Today's Gallic sister 
magazine, Science et Vie , set out to disprove the validity of astrology's 
ancient laws. He amassed, overwhelming statistical evidence against the 
influences claimed for the zodical signs, houses and planets. Yet from 
his work emerged a vindication of an underlying assumption of astrology- 
the assumption that the position of planets at birth relates to the pat- 
tern of later life. 
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In 1950 Gauquelin examined the biographies of 50,000 people to see 

di^tfr q T ^^ ^ had tU ™ d ° Ut «* astrologers would have pre- 
dicted * His finding: the predictions worked out only in approximate 
number of cases one would expect by chance. For example, he tested^the 
inlfuence of the planets on vocation. Now, each planet is said tn w* 
a unique xmpacton personality and vocational abilir? For e^Lle 

l^Z " S r g6 T S *?? Char ^S P 60 ? 1 ^ **nt lovers of f lowL ^d 
elegence Venus' subjects are traditionally said to flourish hi the 

V S ,\rI et When G * u ^ elin examined the role of Venus in the horoscopes 
of 3,000 eminent painters, he found the planet no mor^ DromSenr^r 
their charts than in the horoscopes of ordinary min^ prCminent ^ 

Astrologers divide the sky above the horizon into six "houses" and 
the sky below the horizon into another six. As a planet travel thr^l 
each house, it is said to exert its influence on a different asVj^T 
human life. In the first house, it supposedly effects temperaS S 
the second wealth, in the third, journeys and mental abiliries^etc 
But Gauquelin was unable to find evidence for these traditional '~i -*A 
ships in the biographies he examined. traditional rel«tion- 

For example, when Jupiter, the maker of good fortune, is in the 
second house, the house of wealth, it should stamp the promise of riches 
on those being bom. However, when Gauquelin examined the histories of 
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AW ASTROLOGER REPLIES 

Hewy ttdingaUtin, haad oi ikt Weu> Vonk 
MtAology Ctntox and pablahoA o& The 
Aguajiian Agant, The K^tKolom Horn' — 
, » Ucznziy AjwJULzd Wichk Gauque,- 
| ten to Mm YoHk to oaji ka> vim* at an 
oA&iotogical ton^ojimcz, Thu HatuAal 
U ^t St ^ wtizZz on GauquzUnU 
mxk <u dunlvid i/iom the. lucAviu Gau- 
qucttn gava wltilz he wa6 hva and &*om 
an <tnteAvew avtangzd by the, khtxotogy 
Cental all oi which HanKy kdipzd make, 
pebble.. VU Htmy dL^agntu tangly 
t*Ok many oi Gauquzlin'6 concision*. 
So i a&ked him to comment on GaunueUn^ 
Ending* and to pat thzm In tkt pvt- 
Apccttve o{ mod^n aA&wtogy u ht 6ze* 

/ There are a lot of different systems 
for pinpointing the boundaries of the 
houses and each of them produce slight - 
tl li T 1 resul ts. Gauquelin adopted 
the Placidian system (invented by 

{ Im ! ,* ?' Tit0) ' Which few knowledge- 

Intt f \° l0gerS ° UtSide of France use. 
Look at the effect && could have had 

cri™- i W3 f teSting t0 see h ™ ^ny 
lllllt, had " een born with M^s in the 
svftL t' f ° r exal »P^- The Placidian 
out s id p m ^ ht h3Ve Sa±d M"" "» J«t 
3here ,t ^ h ° USe ln a lot «* cases 

inside t' SyStem W ° Uld h3Ve Put MarS 
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o-roup of rich nen , he found that they had been born with Jupiter in the 
a ^p of wealth. No more frequently than a randomly selected group of 
ordinary folte. 

When Mercury, planet of the verbally gifted, passes through the four 
seS of activity and conquest, it should dispose the newborn to success 
h< ?th wor ds. But Gauquelin found that the members of an undistinguished 
wx u ha d been born as frequently under this configuration as 1,000 well- 
jcnown writers. 

And when Mars , planet of violence , passes through the house of death 
(-the eight) and jails (twelfth) it should produce convicted criminals or 
k'llers. Yet when Gauquelin scrutinized the horoscopes of 62 3 guillotined 
-rderers, he discovered that Mars appeared in the house of death and jails 
lv as often as you'd expect by chance. \ If you were bom between March 21 
°nd April 20, you are an Aries—presumably hot-tempered, strong-willed, and 
courageous. Born between June 22 and July 22, you'd be a Cancer-silent, 
deep- thinking, easily hurt. 

Gauquelin analyzed the influence of the signs on the lives of military 
jpen, and came up with no evidence that the Zodiac had exerted its tradition- 
al powers. 

He checked out Napoleon's thousand generals, who should have been born 
with their sun in fierce signs such as Leo, Aires, or Scorpio. Actually, 
Gauquelin found they were born as frequently with their sun in peaceful 
Cancer, Libra or Pisces. 

At -a recent seminar, someone objected that these generals' did not neces- 
sarily arrive at their rank because of fiery temperaments . Promotion , t£e 
critic proposed, could have been the result of family perstige or affluence. ^ 
Gauquelin replied that family pull was unlikely to have helped Napoleon s 
officers, since all were bom of poor families and rose to prominence in an 
atmosphere opposed to hereditary prerogatives. 

Another critic rose to suggest that political or social, as opposed to 
military skills may have gotten these men to the top. But Gauquelin answered 
that he had considered that possibility too, and tested for _ unadulterated 
martial temperament by gathering- statistics on common soldiers who died 
Ee committing heroic acts on the battlefield. Their horos copes showed no 
more than a chance number of, births when the sun was in a warlike sign. 

Turning to the relationship between temperament and Zodiacal ?igi s > 
Gauquelin divided a group of people from many diff erent vocations into two 
Ss. in one grouse put those described by their biographers * > modest , 
kind intuitive, friendly, soft, impressionable, and a little bit lazy. In 

£^^ Similarly, ^r.toers of the "tough" group were as likely as not to 
have been bom under the influence of a passive sign. 



Gauauelin also reviewed studies done by astrology's supporters. He 
exaMn^e'lglSjgogoal l^ates of K.E. ^afft t^^of^andBa^ 
of Scientific" Astrology by Choisnard, the work of the Church of Lignts in 
l!a! anal Brtdlly Ind Van Klodcer Each work he f ound narg * sa« 
fatal flaw. Choisnard, for example, had examined 200 statistics and con 
eluded that Mars and Saturn frequently reach a certarri position at a per 
son's death. *en Gauquelin tested the gen ™^ ^g* his 
7 ? 000, it failed to holdup^ The sample ro, wh g^^^^SS Sen 
figure had been too small, and the resuixs ne u uu^ 
the product of a chance abnormality. 

Finally, Gauquelin gave a group of astrologers ^°™]™^ n * test 
prove their powers an opportunity to denrnstrate their ability on the^est 
of opposed destinies" He presented them wrth the birth t unes of^O ^en, 
half of whom had lived long and peaceful l^es ,a£ na crim inals 

criminals. The astrologers were unable to dis tinguis nOT 
and peaceable citizens on the basis of natal charts any better man y 
could have done by chance. 

i ,wi +K=+ thpre is no validity to astrology, that whom- 
Gauquelm concluded that tnere is nu v^ y ... f lin g either 

ever claL to predict the future by _ consulting the stars is fooling ei 
himself or someone else," as he put it. 

Nonetheless, Gauquelin was left with ^J^'^^fJ^elf 
data he could not conscientiously- an unacco^tablyj^gepercen g^ 

members of the French Academy , of *>*£*» ™ »? £gj^ T** -d 

or just past its high point m the sky. was uu* fh- ± 

planet at the birth of so many eminent physicians a mere fluke, 
the manifestation of a general principle? 

To answer the question, Gauquelin began to «*f^S^™^_ 
municipal files of five countries for new data on well known msi. y^ 

five thousand biographies and ^ ^^^Xt^T for eminait men to 
uncovered what he called "a new natural law- a ten de n y ^.^ ^ 

be born when the Moon, Mars, Saturn or Jupiter were ^usr o 
had just passed zenith, Mien the results were »« ed ™ £ 
Gauquelin' s group, none of them could explain away the findings. 




There hasn't been or.c ei^ii leant 
study an astrologer has done where 
the signs of the Zodiac have shown ^ip 
either, And I wouldn't expect them 
to. The Zodiac is an extremely crude 
system. It divides 360 degrees of 
sky into only twelve divisions. The 
ancient Babylonian system used 13 
divisions. The Egyptians used 12. 
And the Indians go uc t about 1 50 . 
You've got to remember that before 
1850, there was practically no refer- 
ence to signs, at least not to sun 
signs per se as being the sole deter- 
minant. It's newspaper astrology 
that's made the zodiac popular. And 
newspaper astrology has about the 
same relationship to real astrology 
that True Romance has to marriage 
counseling. How can you possibly ex- 
pect your destiny to be the same as 
15 million other Americans? The peo- 
ple who write astrology columns for 
rhe newspapers don't have any ethics 
and usually are not astrologers. In 
fact, they're usually just hack writers 
who've been handed a set of astro log- 
ical formulae. 

But astrologers would expect to find 
actors under Jupiter because they had 
been at the front of , rheir field. For 
actors they'd axpect the moon to show 
up more, since the moon is the public. 
That should be true for the writers 
too. 




/ The fact that Gauquelin got positive 
results after tl*c ascendent and the 
mid-heaven just proves the whole idea 
of astrology: the planets in certain 
positions or zones will be more power- 
ful, and will give people more of a 
tendency toward success. But Gauque- 
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™ hoauilv of astrology. 
A second result appeared which smacked even nare heav y^ rf ^ ^ 

The planet (not in the zodical sign) which P^f^^cn within which he 
standing individual's birth seemed related to J h « vocati ° ^t^ 

had succeeded. An unusually large number of scientis ts, pny poli . 

men, and businessmen had entered the world while Mars was in tn ^ ^ 
ticians, actors, journalists, and playwrights tended to have 0e^ 
the presence of Jupiter. Writers, on the other hand, were often 
the aegis of the moon. 
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Having discovered relationship between the ^f^^ x f^£tev on a 
Gauquelin Set out to account for it. That a P 1 ^. 3 ^'^ tntt the fetus 
child seemed highly unlikely to him, so he ^^ esl2 ^f ^airf planet . To 
inherits character traits and a tendency to be blunder a c ^ a ^ nts md 
test this notion, Gauqeulir, analysed b ^t^f^nZT^^J^rn under 
children. Indeed, an unusually large nunfcer- of children had be en Dorn 
the same planet as on of their parents had The odds were ^^99 to one 
against this high number being the result of mere chance ^° v ^'^ el t0 
paWs had been born under the same planet, the child was twice as liKeiy 
have been born under that planet too. 



lin found effects when the planets 
were above the ascendent and past the 
heaven, whereas the Graeco Romans said 
the planets would exert the most power 
just below the ascendent and just be- 
fore the midheaven. On the other hand, 
the"~Egyptians and the Indians said the 
zones of influence would be where Gau- 
quelin found them. So all he did was 
disapprove one type of division and 
^ spur astrologers into using another. 

• The fact that he "finds military men 

J born under Jupiter is alright astro- 

logically. Jupiter is a planet of 

1 prominence, superiority, status snob- 
bishness, and being first. You d also 
expect to find politicians under Jupi- 
ter. 







Next Gauquelin dealt with the relationship between specific planets 
and vocations. He hypothesized that the appearance of a planet at birth 
relates to the baby's future character traits, and that these traits, in 
turn, predispose their possessor to succeed in a certain field. Babies 
born when tors is above the horizon or past the zenith, for example, may 
inherit a "courageous" disposition, which would lure them into combative 
fields like sports or the military, and which would help them succeed 
once they got into these fields. To test the idea Gauquelin divided his 
sample of sport into two groups— those described by their biographers and w 
fans as courageous, and those described as less courageous. The proportion 
of "courageous" athletic champions bom under Mars was very high, but the 
proportion of non-courageous champions was only average. 
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Gauquelin got 
similar results when he broke actors into two groups—the extroverted and 
introverted. Though the majority of actors — the extroverts — were born 
with unusual frequency under Jupiter, the introverted actors showed a 
tendency to be born under a completely different planet: Saturn. Apparently, 
actors as a whole showed a tendency to be born under Jupiter only because 
most of them are extroverts. The evidence indicated Gauquelin was right; 
the connection between planets and vocations apparently was only a by- 
product of the planets' relation to character traits. 

Gauquelin was understandably curious about how the link between life 
and the position of the planets at birth worked. In his book The Cosmic 
Clocks (Avon, 75 O, he points to the existence of human "sensitivities." 
People with different skin sensitivities, for example, react in different 
ways to direct sunlight. Blonds burn while brunettes tan, "because of 
hereditary dissimilarity, " Gauquelin says ; "the two persons respond with 
individual variations in sensitivity to the ultraviolet radiation of "the 
sun." He suggests that a similar sensitivity may cause one fetus to trig- 
ger its birth when a certain planet is in the sky while another rests 
quietly in the womb, He cites statements by A. Csapo in the Annals of New 
York Academy of Science that the fetus can secrete hormones to provoke its 
mother's uterine contractions, and suggests that the fetus could be stimu- 
lated to produce these hormones by the appearance of a planet. The hered- 
itary sensitivity of one baby may make it respond with a spurt of hormones 
to Mars , while the heredity of another causes it to ignore- Mars but react 
to the moon. 

Presumably, planetary sensitivity is part of a more far-reaching hered- 
itary make up. The inherited mechanisms which cause a fetus to respond to 
the rise of Mars with an outpouring of birth -producing hormone may be linked 
to mechanisms which cause it later in life to respond to danger with courage. 
And the mechanisms which cause another fetus to set off its birth In the ' 
ence of jupiter may be tied in 'to mechanisms which make it respond to later* 8 ' 
social situations in an extroverted way. .- 



Of course military men appear under 
mrs; mars is the planet of war Tra- 
ditionally astrologers would also ex- 
pect to find athletes and doctors under 
Mars But not necessarily scientists 
and businessmen. You see, Mars is a 
planet of physical energy and activity. 
Scientists and business people might 
owe the fact that they've succeeded to 
Mars, since people born under Mars 
would be very energetic ana would tend 
I to get ahead in whatever profession 
\^ they chose. 



f Gauquelin r s finding that the extro- 
verts are born under Jupiter and the 
introverts are born under Saturn is 
traditional astrology. If it came 
out the other way around, we'd be in 
trouble. Jupiter is the planet of 
being expansive, making things grow, 
and being out-going. But Gauquelin 
has a Mercury-Jupiter conjunction, 
which is why he's so prolific. Saturn 
is the planet of people who hold to 
themselves. Pick up any astrological 
book and it will show you that. 

[At this point" Henry picked up the 
nearest book and read Saturn and Jupi- 
ter, One of the first words describing 
Jupiter was "expansive." One of the 
V first for Saturn was "introverted."] 

• 

It's obvious that the connection is 
not so much between a planet and vo- 
cation as between planet and character 
-type. Remember, the Graeco Roman 
times, when traditional astrology was 
developed, there were only a limited 
number of professions, so it seemed 
easy to connect a planet with a job. 
Whereas today no astrologer thinks 
the influence is vocational. A lot 
of different types of people can work 
in the same field. For instance in 
politics, there are elected politicians 
and aoi>ointed politicians. And in medi- 
cine, GP's are different from surgeons 
and they're both different from psycho- 
analysts. Basically, an astrologer 
just tries to take all the elements of 
the horoscope and fit them into a pro- 
fession so a person will be maximally 
satisfied. He tries to find the pro- 
fession where the tools a person has 
will be most well used. 

The high frequency of scientist under 
Saturn is easy to explain astrolog- 
ically: The methodology of science 
involves repetition — a repetition of 
the same experiment over and over 
again with very little variation. 



And that T s the nature of Saturn 
people— tedious , hard-working and 
petitious. 
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The low frequency of Saturn for actors, 
painters, journalists, and writers 
probably occurs because Saturn, in 
general, tends to restrict output. 
For example, somebody who has Mercury 
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-writing-in conjunction with Saturn 
t Zs to'be very critical and won t 
let something out until it s perf ec 
He'll turn out very few books, al 
though he could write a serious, 
scientific journal. 

[Note from Bloom: Gauquelin found 
that writers had not been born espe 
cially frequently under Mercury.] 






Bat can a fetus, sealed off from the sky's influence by the protective 
_ lls of the womb, sense a celestial body's appearance in the ^ sky? _ ha ^f' 
^rt observations made by L.G. Johnson and published in the Biological Bulle- 
tin indicate it can. Johnson showed that chicks shielded within the egg ._ and 
Ihut off from the heavens by the uniform temperature and lighting of an incu- 
H^-nr increase their respiratory activity when the sun is in the sky, and de- 
cease it when the sun disappears. He also shewed that their respiratory 
^ate varies with the appearance and disappearance of the moon. Though they 
n se e" the sun and the moon, they seem to know when they 1 re around. 

What signals might heavenly bodies send out to alert these organisms to 
their presence? The sisals probably are normal physical forces which decrease 
wi?h distance, indicated by the fact that only the relatively nearby or very 
massive bodies-the moon, Mars, Venus, Saturn and Jupiter—show an effect 
^ Gauquelin <s studies , and that effect is weaker for the furthest of these- 
Saturn and Jupiter. 

Satellite data shows that the sun, moon and planets inundate the earth 
with emissions. J. A. Roberts, in Planetary Science Research , reported that 
nlanets send out radio waves. The IMP-1 satellite shewed that the planets 
and moon alter the angle at which the flood of positively charged particles 
called the solar wind hits the earth's atmosphere. And the sun, moon and 
planets disturb the earth's magnetic field with their long "magnetos phenc 
tails." John Nelson, proportion analyst at RCA Communications, discovered 
that planets stir up the terrestrial magnetic field even more by affecting, 
perhaps even causing, sunspots^, 

Earthly life has been proven sensitive to a large number of such cosmi 
influences. Researchers have shown that mice alter their behavior in res- 
ponse to weak gamma radiation, that human reaction time slews down in the 
presence of very low frequency waves, that moods and healing time respond to 
electrical charges in the atmosphere. 

But changes in the earth's magnetic field seem the most likely trans- 
mitters of planetary influence, as planets stir up sunspot activity, which 
in turn disturbs the earth's magnetic field. Such solar and magnetic dis- 
turbances have been correlated with such diverse phenomena as the migration 
of locusts, mining accidents, number of lymphocytes m the blood, and admis- 
sions to psychiatric hospitals. 

The dozens of ways in which the disturbances influence _ the activity of 
adults raises a question; mi^t they also influence embryonic humans? Gau- 
quelin found that on days when disturbances in the magnetic field high , theyl 
number of children bom under the same planet as their parents double. Which 
means that the inherited sensitivity to the planets seem twice as active. 



I haven't been doing anything about - 
induced births. I haven't done enough 
work on it to know what kind of influ- 
ence there is. But what you think is 
important depends to some extent on 
your theory of astrology. The kind of 
theory Michel is working with is that 
there's an influential factor of some 
nature from the planets, whether it's 
electro-magnetic, which few people 
believe in astrology, or whether its 
a undiscovered force element, which the 
majority of scientifically-oriented 
astrologers believe. 

But there's another approach to astro- 
logy which is more Karmic or religious. 
It simply thinks of things as being 
very nicely ordered, at least of the 
human plane, even though they appear 
to be very chaotic. You come out at 
the time you 1 re supposed to come out, 
and your whole life in a large sense 
is predestined, whether your birth is 
induced or not. An astrologer who be- 
lieves in this kind of order to things 
would not be very concerned about Gau- 
quelin 's induced births. 

One of my major complaints is that 
Gauquelin used medieval astrology. 
When we were arguing once about the 
meaning of Jupiter, he gave some French 
source from the 16th Century. Mow if 
you take 16th or 17th century astron- 
omy or medicine and you knock it, what 
are you proving? You have to remember 
that astrology's been neglected for 
three and a half centuries by the scien- 
tific community. Plus there are 2,000 
years of copying errors. The ancients 
were fairly good, at least the Babylon- 
ians, the Egyptians and the Indians. 
But in the Middle Ages a lot of what 
they had to say was distorted by the 
copyists who redid the old books- 



At the most elementary level, cosmic influences may reflate the rythms 
of life by altering chemcal reactions. Giorgio Piccardi, Director of _ the 
Institute for Fhysical Chemistry in Florence, has shown that n^y chemcal 
orocesses are slowed down, speeded up, or halted by celestial influences. 
?or Sir«hen^iquid tricloride of bismutii is. poured into distilled water 
ir bunctes together ?n mcroscopic clumps which slowly settle to the bottom of 
Seteaker Piccardi found ttat sunspots, ^etic disturbances, and *e ar- 
rival of "Eraat sheaves of cosmic rays" all quicken settling speed. The same 
SSc Lances also effect the results of to Jakata Seac^a blood 
test used by gyncologists to measure albunun in the serum. And these influ- 
ence^ according to^eman biologist H. Bartels , mtum. uenc th ^struc- 
ture a^d freezing uoint of water, the substance which constitutes 65% pi our 
SLf Inaic^ionT^e that thousands of body chemical reactions could be 
shifting their pace according to movements of the cosmos . | 

,r t :„-i-o n „t that a team of skeptical scientists in Belgium who 

rep.aSifs^S^ordefto^P^ve ^ ended up with the same results, 
but have been too embarassed to publish their findings. ) \ 
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[Bloom Question: Have there been -an y 
new developments in astrology in the 
last 400 years to replace the old sys- 
tems?! 

There have been advances, but most of 
them have taken place in the last 50 
years. After World War I, Witte and 
other researchers came up with new 
types of relationships between the 
planets. Witte was in the signal corps 
in Germany, and he used to sit on the 
front taking messages from the French, 
Russians, and Germans. He f d notice 
that activity was very heavy on one 
front for a few days and then very 
light, but that the pattern was dif- 
ferent for each front. Being an astro- 
loger, he was interested in knowing 
why. When he tested some cf the tradi- 
tional laws, he couldn't get any re- 
sults. But he found that certain sym- 
metrical relationships could account 
for it. These" relationships had been 
mentioned by Villa Franche, a 16th 
Century astrologer, but they'd been 
neglected. They're situations where 
planets are found at certain points 
between two others. Astrology tradi- 
tionally used aspects, the angles be- 
tween two planets but symmetrical re- 
lationships use three or four or more 
planets. 




^L ^fihe of traditional astrology 
Gauquelin began his career * topping the efcg* <* ^ he ad. I 

and he continues to cast a skeptical eye on the _ ancien y ^^ agQj 

£X«** an interview at £to ^^^^ fl^that betrayed his 
ne took me by the sleeve and drew me asiw. wrapped in the 

£££«* ^J™S?XS^^^t wS. - this astrology bus, 
shadows of superstition, he whispered, iu_ 

ness, do you?" 

social behavior fran planetary P°^; ^%^ duce y birth are tending 
drugs and surgical neans being used ^edays to in posi tions. As 

?olradicate the relationship **f2^ g*£j fc^ch^n to be tan 
evidence, he points to ^e f mdang^at the tenancy ^ surgl cally 

?o see^e pheno.i^nan it deals with become extinct. 

HOWARD BLOOM 



The main importance of Michel's work 
is that it gives you overwhelming, if 
not conclusive, evidence of cosmic 
influence on human life. Twenty years 
ago if you'd said there was cosmic in- 
fluence on any kind of life, tradition- 
al scientists would have said that's 
nonsense. But then studies on weather 
and sunspots (all described in detail 
i n The Cosmic Clocks) proved that nat- 
ural phenomena were indeed effected. 
Still, up until about ten or fifteen 
years ago, it was scientific heresy to 
figure that the planets influenced 
organic life. Now it's accepted. 

But as a friend of mine says, people 
can understand how the planets influ- 
ence the weather and earthquakes, but 
moving a human being is a different 
story. Michel's work finally seems 
to prove an influence on human life. 

HENRI WEINGAKTEN 



Milton Wend is an 80 y-ear-old engineer, 
vegetarian, designee**, Seal Food Store 
owner, blacksmith, and the government's 
top expert on Bamboo. He lives on 
Martha's Vineyard, involved in perhaps 
200 various projects simultaneously. 



MILTON WEND's NATURAL LIFE STYLES #2 



Perhaps some comments on No. 2 of 
Natural Life Styles similar to those 
1 passed along on No. 1 may be welcome. 
I continue to admire the job you are 
doing. 

Page 12. One of the best indicators 
of a ripe banana is the presence of 
black spots. Grab them when you can. 
Later the entire surface blackens. 

Page 14, An additional reference to 
the Waerland System is to be found 
in the book: Health Secrets From 
Europe , Airola: Parker, 197U, 56.95, 
starting on page 66 . 

Page 19 . An interesting story worth 
telling with regard to the Indian 
attitude toward footprints is to be 
found on pagel03 of The Silent Lan- 
guage , Hall; Doubleday, 1959, $4.b0. 
An agricultural consultant to a tribe 
of Pueblo Indians suddenly found them 
completely unresponsive. He went to 
the chief whose only comment was: 
"Think." Suddenly he understood. In 
the? spring the Taos believe that 
Mother Earth is pregnant. To protect 
the surface of the earth they don't 
drive their wagons to town^ they take 
all the shoes off their horses-, they 
even refuse to wear hard- soled shoes 
themselves. The agriculturist had 
been trying to institute a program 
of early- spring plowing. 

Page 20. Those who enjoy the what's 
Under a Rock? approach may find simi- 
lar pleasure in two other books now 
long out of print but possibly avail- 
able in some library. One is Jungle 
Peace, by William Beebe. He describes 
what he found on a thin square yard 
of jungle ground spread out on the 
deck of a boat as he sailed north. 





WEND 




The other is a bulletin issued by the 
Ohio Biological Survey; ^licioclima 
and Tfacroclimate of Neotoma , a small 
valley m Central Ohio. 

Page 32. As Eve Kaufman points out, 
very few foods contain all of the 
essential amino acids. This rein- 
forces the advice that we constantly 
live in our natural food shops, to 
use shotgun tactics: Eat a consider- 
able variety of various foods and 
thereby cover possible deficiencies 
in some by others that supply them; 
Be suspicious of mono-diets. On this 
page under enzymes , it is of interest 
that while very Tew unfavorable re- 
views of Beatrice Hunter's Con sumer 
Beware have appeared—due probably 
to the soundness of her material— 
what may possibly be an indirect at- 
tack on the whole health food approach 
is in the book, Better Food and Bet- 
ter Health . This follows the T '5irt^ 
line" of the food industry and contains 
as a typical statement that hormones 
and enzymes in foods are meaningless 
despite fad claims . 

Page 52. Another "must" book if you 
get more involved in Chinese cookery 
1962 ,^5^ Cook ***,, Uppincott , 



Page 60. Another low-heat spray pro- 
cess powdered skim milk is Pet. 

Page 64-. Some further comments on 
tanning— as it applies to the produc- 
tion of vitamin D rather than for its 
social prestige. If the skin has been 
washed or ocean bathed within several, 
hours before or after exposure , there 
is no vitamin D production. The ultra- 
violet light must act on the sterols 
of oils on the surface of the skin. 
The resulting ergosterol is then slow- 
ly absorbed into the blood stream and 
then stored in internal organs. Too 
much vitamin D can be harmful. It is 
a transient vitamin and can be stored 
in the body in any great amount for 
only about a week. If one were sure 
of sunny week-ends , one might " re- 
charge 1 l the D battery every week-end 
—but don't count on it. 



Vegetarians who are unwilling to use 
fish oil products in the winter months 
should know that a few square inches 
of flesh, exposed to a sunlamp five 
minutes a day , summer or winter are 
all that is needed. 

In our middle latitudes , there is al- 
most no effect from the sun between 
about October 1st and March 1st. 

Page 81. A way of clearing out debris 
in the intestinal tract without fast- 
ing is the use of colloidal bentonite. 
This is a mechanically active absorb- 
ent with a scouring action made from 
jolcanic ash. It is available in the 
'orm of Sonne T s #7 and a year's sup- 
>ly may be obtained from Sonne dis- 
ributors, including Wendway, Edgar- 
town, Mass. 02538 for $7.00 
ree advertisement I 

Aloha! 
MILTON WEND 
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ALICE BROCK: GeJXlng In Toatk 51 

Eve Kaufman 

Alice was curious as to why we chose to interview her because 
he doesn't go out of her way. to find organically grown food and 
he no longer takes vitamins, Alice has a cold. Contracted while 
taking "vitamin C, vitamin A, vitamin everything." 

She is not a vegetarian, loves to go out and have big roast pork 
d'nners, However, "I don't eat as many potato chips as do some super- 

reanic people I know when they go on a binge: Coca Cola, stuff I'd 
°ever eat/' She hoped that we didn't consider her some kind of author- 
ity on natural food. 

SV j_oQ : on Farfa : 

(We discussed Ann Wigmore, wheat grass therapy and enemas. Wigmore's 
is an adaptation of the Waerland system, Eve points out, where you brush 
V our skin with a stiff brush. Alice looks disdainfully skeptical) Yeah 
-wear a few hair shirts and flagellate yourself a little. 

All these kids I know - they fast for 3 days to 'clean out their sys- 
tems ' Then they'll eat nothing but bananas for another 3 days. Then 
they'll go out and get stoned somewhere or get drunk, eat potato chips. 
There's no continuity. 



APJ.r.2. on Food6 -> 



I don't like to buy anything that's frozen or comes in a can. But 
bevond that I think you could spend the rest of your life picking out 
the right banana, potato or whatever. And then you might find that some- 
where in that potato there is some kind of poison. So you stop eating 
that and go on to something else. But there's some poison in everything. 
And I'm not ready to starve until my crunchy granola comes from Walnut 
Acres. 

But I love growing my own vegetables because they taste better. . 
Better because I've known my tomato since it was a little flower; we ve 
had a relationship. I've come in contact with it every day. I have 
opinions about it, feel affection towards it. We enrich each other In 
the end I eat it. And because I'm not eating a stranger my life is en- 
riched in many ways, not just nutritionally. 

Co-ops are springing up all over, in the city as well as in the 
country. I think it's wonderful-not just because the food is cheaper 
but because the people are getting together. They are makmg contact 
with each other as well as with the food . 

What Alice. Haa Been Up lo i 

I had to move out of my house. It threw me for a loop and I've 
been doing a lot of soul searching since then I realized ^f^^ 
a kind of mystique. I really depended on my house, the stuf f all o-.er my 
walls you know, the whole 'Alice's house business. Then I found ^ sell 
out on the street saying, 'Well, what now Who is Alice ^without Alice s 
house.' I had plastered my self-image on the walls. It was such a great 
place and there was always something good to eat and a good £«. Oac e 
out, I found I had been using it as a way to avoid dealing with vr.o I 
really am and what I was really doing 
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The Herb Society of America 
300 Massachusetts A ve. 
Boston 
Mass. 02115 

The Herb Society, an organization to further 
the knowledge and use of herbs. 

We have 13 units over U.S. and Canada - and 
a group of members-at-large r We have several small 
publications, "The Herbarist" comes out once a 
year. Our group gives lectures; has sets of slides for 
rental etc. 

Yes, we have a library in our Boston office 
in Horticulture Halt - address above. 

Leah E. Paxton 
Corresponding Sec'y 



THE FROG POND. . .an experi- 
mental habitat, lodge § kind 
of youth hostel in the Blue 
Ridge mountains of North Caro- 
lina, offering simple, inex- 
pensive accomodations for 
visiting nature lovers, hikers, 
handicraf ters , pilgrims, § 
Green Earth people. 

Green Lake Lodge, Deep Gap, 
N. C. 28618 



I keep running into that stone wall. In a way I'm very envious of 
people who lust take off for the next good time when things get bad 
Because I tend to get too serious and stuck into having to see it through 
all the time. Stuck on commitment. Really, our lives are our only valid. 
statement; all the rest is rhetoric. 

I know a man who was very unhappy with his life. Bu t h e believed he 
was doing the 'right' thing. When a new life presented itself he said yes, 
that is happiness. But he turned his back on it to continue doing the 
"right" thing. That man is a fool - and worse than that, he is adding to 
the misery of the world. 

Ray used to have a button that said, "If it feels good, do it." I 
thought that was an irresponsible way of life. Now I believe it is ir- 
responsible not to do it. 

Alx.de on Commwtaa : 

I don't think I've ever been to a real commune, because my idea of a 
commune is where everybody who's there is really contributing to a communal 
life, to the whole picture. Ray and I didn't have a commune because Ray 
was working and I was doing the laundry and the kids were having a good time. 
More of a family situation than a commune. If we went away for 3 weeks the 
heat would go off and the lights would go off and they would starve and their 
socks would rot on their feet. Of course that was quite a few years ago and 
now there is a much different scene going on. I believe that communal life 
can work, but I have never really experienced it. There s a lot more to liv- 
ing with people than sharing the same roof. continued next P a g e 




LETTERS 

Would tike to run ad 'Tieip Organic Farm in 
Miami. Fla. call Don 271-6152" Would an aloe vera 
plant be good payment? (Yes! ed.). It's a multi-use herb 
the seminoles ascribe magic properties to. It is used on 
burns, scar tissue, radiation poisoning (U.S. army has 
tons of EXTRACT stockpiled for use after nuclear 
warfare), and a real good internal cleanser plus many 
other uses {best shampoo ever). I can't sendyou any 
I - the plants are too small to be shipping without 
going thiough some sort of a traumatic shock - in a 
few weeks would be good. (We're waiting, ed.) 

In Miami area there is a HIGH VIBRATION 
non-profit natural food store: The Oak Feed Store, East 
of Oak Avenue and Rice Street, Coconut Grove, 
Florida... 

Don 

5010 SW 93 St. 
Miami, Fla. 33 16: 

I have been buying at a wonderful Health 
store about 10 minutes drive from the above one. 
It coveil easily 125' x 200* - clean - well arranged- 
well located in nice surroundings. Reasonable prices 
and lists everything it sells in the food and herb- 
vitamin-cosmetic line - as either authentic organic 
or recommended as being one of the best when it 
is not organic. (Like butter - cheese - etc.) Their 
fresh vegetables and fruits are wonderful!! 

It's located at; Lindberg Nutrition, 3945 
Crenshaw Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Thanks for a good health magazine - keep 
the truth pouring to us!! 

Sincerely, 

Rosemary Anderson 
1210 Truro Ave. 
Inglewood, Calif. 
90301 



Dear Natural, 

You might be able to use some of this material 
to fill your margins. I wasn't sure how you would 
want it presented so feel free to edit it however you 
wish. 

For your list of natural food stores: 

The Gingerbread House 
Depot St 

Bennington, Vt. 

it's a fine, small communaf enterprise although 
their seiection is somewhat limited. Bennington also 
has, or had, (in March} two other natural food shops 
af though / haven't had any experience with them. 

Tim Lahey 



[ AUce... continued 
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pvt-raordinary person; my parents always told 
I always thought I was an ^ ^ med - a had notbing t0 do with 

. But the fuss made by the ™*i fowling Arlo , living in a 



, But the fuss made by the ™n ^ Knowling Arlo f livirxg in a 

any natural attributes that I mi^ ^ fiXt raordinary things; they were j 



any natural attributes that I mig extra ordinary things; they were just 

church, and owning a restaurant ar llQh ^ ym ±± ^ 

part of *y Hfe. But then some - comes al g*^,, And suddenly ^ 
in a church, you know Arlo Guthrie, > lose a lot of confidence 

famous. It doesn't really Mke °^ r ^"" A H of a sudden it doesn't 
when just sneezing makes you extra ordx y ^ ^^ & ^ q£ reassur _ 

take very .uch ^r people to th nk yo 8^^ and f efll th you are 

ance so it's very tempting to stan do wit hout. But I get wonder- 

loved. That kind of 'fame; is J^hing **** tm £rom mothers who say , 
ful phone calls and ^ r ** flC ^"2 Ihree years and last night, after read- 

s £ s.'i^sr »:"-£ s-Jres- a-'^—i- - «-* 

you, thank you." Isn't that wild? 

It's kind of interesting because the whole Alice's Restaurant thing was 
hippie-oriented, right? But then here's this person who is actually cooking, 
and I put out a cookbook all kinds of women can relate fc ^'l J^hat ' ^ 
my grandmother gets turned on by it because, after all she cooks That s a 
major part of her life. A woman is a cook, - you know? So I m a ceptable to 
people who would never accept me as a hippie, because they look at the book 
and I seem to know about chicken. I've met a lot of terrific people through 
these letters and calls. So I suppose something real has come out ol it all. 

Alice, on Who^'i Nex£ : 

Well, my cookbook is doing well. I am a good cook and I'm very proud of 
Che way the book turned out. I did all the drawings and I had a good time 
with every facet of it, but since I wrote the Alice's Restaurant Cookbook 
l"ve really thought a great deal about eating and cooking and nutrition and 
I am working on a second book. It will also be a cookbook, but the recipes 
will be for groups of 10 to 15 instead of 2 to 4 people since we seem to be 
eating in crowds. I am also trying to translate all of the nutritional rhe- 
toric into a language which will apply to the way most of us live. 

I had all these beautiful ideas about how a person should live, 
but when I turned around and began to take one day of my life and look 
at how I actually spent it, I was horrified. I found I talked and 
dreamed alot, but the reality was another story. Now I am trying to 
put it together. I mean knowledge and ideas are meaningless unless 
they are an active part of your life. We are always deluding ourselves 
and sometimes it's good to stop and check yourself out. That's what 
I've been doing. It's painful but it's also humorous and I found that 
although I am pretty terrible, I'm really not so bad. Now I am build- 
ing a new house, It seems like another trip but it's really more of the 
same 

Alice, on Tim Move : 

They did a real Hollywood number but for me there was a lot worth 
while about doing the movie. It was a psychodrama; I learned a lot about 
my relations with people. We all did. Everybody played themselves except 
Ray and me. Our life was like a fantasy in the movie. Ray and I were 
divorced while they were shooting the wedding scene. It was all so wild, 
living the past, the present, and everybody's fantasies all at once. 

Alice on Rat/ .' 

The portrait of Ray was really far-fetched. I think in the movie Ray 
was the most unreal character. He is very sensual and exciting, a super 
hero type who can do anything - build a house, shoot a gun, pick up a 
bathtub with one arm. He is very immediate and vital, and he is also just 
another human being like all of us. I think Arthur Penn was afraid Ray's 
real energy would overpower the movie and so he invented the character he 
did. 

Alice, on Atlce. : 

I'm really in love with the 16 year-old point of view. I think they're 
much freer than I am. I have a lot of 50's garbage, a lot of "morals," and 
I use words like "integrity," which you never hear. I can't break out of 
that. I was fed a lot of bull about where life is at and what kind of per- 
son I m supposed to be. I'm fortunate in that I didn't believe all of it, 
but a lot of it I did believe. I learned how to perceive things in the 50' s. 
You know - relationships. Now I have to consciously struggle to change thu 
way I look at things. Maybe my ideas of being responsible are wrong. Maybe 
I should endorse Wet and Wild or Creamy Pudding and make 40 thousand dollars. 
B^tVca^ «* *■*■ and spatulas and spices. 

Dring m y sej - r to do it. A 16 year-old would probably da- it in 
second. They are not hung up on selling out in those terms. They can 1 
in a much freer way. 

An AnLlr 1 %J*** *? 2T" ° f there bein * A Wa V> An Answer. There isn't 
An Answer. There are infinite answers, infinite views of life. If there 

52 continued next page 
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MlCZ. ..continued 

1 right' one, it is the view that you feel most comfortable with at the 
iS nt And to hang onto it any longer than that moment is to limit yourself 
c° m e times I become completely overwhelmed by just how awful we are - how we 
killing each other and destroying the whole idea of life. Life is para- 



Some 
are 



Vzing, f rom that P oint: of vlew > but then in the middle of those thoughts, a 
h^rd flies by, or a friend shows up and wham - you're on another trip. Does 
hat make us hipocrates? Or does it just mean we are living things, affected 
all other living things and that we have an endless capacity? - 
M s t of us are not "Ann Wigmore but we don f t have to be a Howdydoodie 
"ther. There is a way to be more conscious of the food we consume 
• thout being fanatic and that's mostly what this new book will be 



ei 

wi 
about 



About another restaurant? Sometimes I say Never! Because the 
wa y I cook I do not think it can be a financial success and it would 
probably drive me crazy. Other times I find myself planning menus 
and getting very close to opening another restaurant. Who knows? 
I am interested in a lot of things besides cooking. For me life is 
s o full of opportunities that it is more a matter of picking and 
chosing rather than inventing. 

Aflcz on Women' -6 lib '. 

I think Women's Lib is terrific. They are absolutely right about 
many things and most important they are making people more conscious. 
Women are now able to talk about things which they never were able to 
before - with each other and with men. Women's Lib has really helped 
me out of the garbage can. I can see now that I am not a freak for ^ 
getting angry at certain attitudes which used to be socially proper. 
Although this new consciousness has forced me to abandon some of my 
1950s style dreams, those dreams were actually keeping me from fulfill- 
ing myself. I think it is important that we continually reexamine and 
redefine our values, and the Women's Lib movement has done a great deal 
to improve human relations on a very basic level. 

********************************************* 

Eue on Atcce'i ^^innn,amt Cookbook s 

Alice's Cookbook is so fine that I cannot ™ i8 % s ;y ln * Jf!^" 
ahnut it Alice knows about the chicken and other stuff. She tells you 
all the right things: How to season a pan, how to have the proper (mean- 
ing loving relaxed happy) attitudes towards cooking, how to compose a 
me 1l Hke'a "ymphony/rt has texture, contrasts, "unte^int, ™ P «ise , 
surprise, everything) , how to make friends with 8 P lCfi8 ' * ow "/^ e 
terrific marinades, and she draws you a picture of a real, live veal. 

Alice's Restaurant Cookbook by Alice May Brock, Random House, N.Y. 1969, 
148 p., color and b&w photographs. 

CHEESE AND SPINACH SOUFFLE fam AUct 

Don't let the word souffle throw you. THis cheese and spinach ^ 
S LJf delicious possibilities . My sister wraps the mxxture in phyllo 
pastry and bakes it. Some people pour it in a pie sh ell f J ^ 1 J\[^ f s 
usually just plop it in a greased casserole dish and serve it with Unda 
Cuban Bread. 

The cheese can be Rieotta or Cottage Cheese or f^^^J^^tT 
is good too but since its dry use ^Jalf and ^^f^ % r m . 
Instead of spinach some other dark leafy green woui y y experi _ 

this basic recipe is a wonderful beginning for all kinds of oral expen 

merits . 

Opti^ actions can ^^^^St^^l^^-^ 

chopped parsley or others can always be added. 
INGREDIENTS 

1 pound of SPINACH 
1 pound of CHEESE 
2-8 TBL of Butter and/or OLIVE OIL 
1 Large chopped ONION 

1 large clove of GARLIC, mashed or, chopped 
3 EGGS, beaten 

If you use fresh SPINACH: Wash it, stem it and tear it up into small 
pieces ♦ 

If you use frozen SPINACH: Get the chopped rather than f* 1 **"*^?- 
Defrost it and drain out. the water. CNutrrtxonal y this ^P^P^ 
tice). Saute the ONION in the OIL or BUTTER until sott. *aa 
and GARLIC. Stir, cover and steam on a lc« heat till ?^ J^^^^IONS)" 
(If you use frozen spinach, its already wilted D ust mix with cooked ONIONS, 
Add the CHEESE and then the EGGS. Mix it up and pour it in a B^sed^ 
serole or loaf pan. Bake in a moderate oven 20-30 minutes or until firm. 

c« continued next page 
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Dear Sir: 

1^ saw and enjoyed your last 

issue. I was especially interest- 
ed in yourlistof Connecticut heal i 
food stores. There are some cor 
rections to be made in it though. 
The store in Westport is now 
Leonard's Eco-Farms instead of 
Four Seasons. Mr. Leonard Ur- 
banowicz bought it about one year 
ago. He shifted from mixed or- 
ganic and non-organic produce 
to strictly organic The line of 
produce runs from avacodoes to 
zucchini, and everything in 
tween. Goat's milk and raw cow's 
milk also make the scene. Nut 
butters are ground to order. 
Pills make up only a very s 
percentage of the total si 

Mr, Urbanowicz has be a 
"health food nut" for many years. 
He started his business in s 
garage serving a tiny numb' "f 
fellow ' nuts" about five 
ago. Despite his growth te 
mains very responsive to 
tomer comments. No matter 
busy his day, he always seems 
ready to answer a custom s 
questions. 

For most of the year is 
produce is flown in from 
ifornia but during the summer 
season a part of it is grow in 
his own garden and other gar- 
dens in the area. Some of his 
breads are baked by area peo- 
ple also. It's definitely oneoi the 
biggest and best natural food 
stores in the state. 

Oh yeah, he accepts food 
stamps. 

A health food store you miss- 
ed completely is Nature's Har- 
vest. Address: 

Nature's Harvest 

Chamberlain Turnpike 
Route 71 -A 
Kensington, Conn, 
(just outside of New Britain) 
Run by a woman, a former 
R.N., it's been open since last 
August. She discovered natural 
foods during an illness suffered 
by her son. With them she nurs- 
ed him back to health, something 
which all the "miracles" of mod- 
em medicine failed to do. It's a 
good medium- sized store with a 
few whole grains and types of 
produce in stock. Raw cow's milk 
here, too. 

Another health food store you 
missed was Wayne's, Address: 
Wayne's Health Food Store 
Washington St, 
Middletown, Conn. 
This store isnt much of a 
loss from the list. Strictly a pill 
and bottle store. No fresh pro- 
duce, except if you are there at 
the right time of the month. I 
guess you'd have to live like a 
monk the rest of the month. 
It's been open for a couple of 
years. I've asked the owner about 
his plans for expanding his line 
of fresh produce, but as of last 
enquiry I got the same answer 
I got two years ago. "We're 
hoping to soon." 

Another point of interest on 
the New England health food map 
you may be interested in explor- 
ing is 34 Governor Street, Prov- 
idence, R.I. 
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A North American Oracle 

i THE ASTRAL PROJECTION 

from New Mexico 



is 



Articles, Artwork, Cosmic 
News concerning: 



;wi 



the coming earth changes, 
healthful foods and ways 
to live, reviews of inter- 
esting books and records, 
metaphysics, yoga, ecolo- 
gy, american Indians, 
space astrology, 

and more' 



For a 10 issue subscription 
send 15.00 to: 

Subscription Dept. 

The Astral Projection 

P.O.Box 1383 

Alhuqurrque, N.M. 87106 



Ailcz. ■ .continued 

WHOLE -WHEAT CUBAN BREAD <«« "«•<* 

m ™ mo TIME - YOU COULD EASILY MAM IT EVERY 

r» «* - «« — «-■■ *** »' - i ^- - ' - ° f 

2 cuSl^KEWM C80-- 85°) WATER 
Ik, tsp SEA SALT 

u CUPS WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 

2-^UPrUNBLEACHED WHITE FLOUR 

OPTIONAL: SESAME or POPPY SEED ^ ^ ^ , the flour 

Dissolve the yeast ^^fonto a^lcur^ surface and knead^in the rest 
■in th« bowl. Turn out dough onto a i ^^ flourj add 

of the flour, do this for a good 15 non^U ^ ^ 

white but the more flour you add, the tougn ^ a ^.^ledbowl, 

should look satiny, smooth and elastic P cloth ^ let rise ^ 

I^ace for iThoSfor trouble in buB, 

^ in ™> into 2 lone loaves or 2 round 
Turn dough out onto floured surface and ^pe^ ^ ^ is ^d 
ones or individual dinner ^' i^L ° a short time, maybe 15 minutes. 
with yellow or white cornmeal. Let rise a 

. j- ™=i ^ices Brush with cold water; 
Slash the top of the loaves ^/^f^g? Place in a cold oven. Set i 
sprinkle with sesame °« S f f^™ ter ^der the Dread. This makes 
the oven at 400° and put a pan of boiling w _ ^ doesn , t brown> 

.e crust hard and crunchy. Bake tor hu 
fifteen minutes before its done, brush with a 

Ihis is good hot out of the oven,but also makes delicious t oast. 
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CREATIVE ITCH BOOKS 

an outrageous price. ( 

this book is that homemade clothes should look f™= hion _ it i 8 pretty much 
STnSf *-, not Vogue. ■^^^^^'T&S'^doB and don't-don'ts 
a hype. All this raising and lowering °* *f^, ' . big business indeed - 

home-macles have.' 

way to feel. You're ready to try anything. 

For the first-ti^-ever sewer, this -would be a great introduction. Even at that 

price. 

NORA CHASE 

Rips And What To Do About Them 

You don't have to throw something out just because it's 
ripped. Once I threw out an old pair of tights, a shmata with 
a horrifying gash and Sharon said, "Ork. What are you 

doing?" 

"I am throwing this rag away." 

"It's still wearable." 
f Then 1 take it out and dutifully embroider over the rip 
and have something I can really dig. 

If you don't have a guardian mama-type, heed | 
Cover a rip with a super-patch. Richie's jeans ripped in thr 
places. In one place I sewed a patch cut to resemble Satur ^ 
over another rip a crescent moon-patch, over the t 
nice leather star. a 

Embroider something big over a rip— a butterty. * 
flower, a crab, anything. keS 

As for ripped tights (panty hose), a ripped seam m 
an excellent stem for an embroidered flower. And err i 
dered tights look groovy even if they aren't ripped to 
with. 
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raw 
diet 



Thorwald and Shirley A. Boie 



For some time we have known very healthy people who are into 
the 1001 raw food diet and we have been moving in that direction 
with pleasant success 



"The more you talk about it, 
the more you think about it, 
the further from it you go; 
Stop talking, stop thinking, 
and there is nothing you will 
not understand." 

Seng T'san 



on 



It requires a reorientation of eating 
habits (all for the good) with a new sense of cuisine- but 
it's worth it. The Boie's book is a good simple introducti 
into the area* The Boies state that raw food benefits include: 

"1) Superb digestion. 

2) Healthy skin. Blemishes, acne, etc, disappear often 
in a short time. 

3) Never that tired feeling always full of pep and 
energy. 

4] No tiredness after a meal- even if you eat a large 
raw food meal. 

5) A happier outlook on life- because you feel better. 

6) You will need less sleep, and you will get more rest- 
ful sleep. 

7) The pulse will usually drop 10 beats a minute, saving 
the heart over 14,000 beats a day! 

8} No hot substance which can damage your teeth, your 
stomach and mouth linings, 

9) It is easy to overeat on cooked foods. "Raw foods 
give more' nourishment- so you do not want so much. 

10) Raw foods are easier and faster digested. 

Here are many other advantages such as lower grocery 
bills, less dirty dishes, lower doctor bills , lower gas and 
electric bills. The many hours saved in the kitchen can be 
used for something else." 

The booklet includes healthy recipes to get you started: 

"Here is a recipe for the HERB DRESSING, which we use on 

our salads: 

2/3 cup of oil (Saff lower, Sunflower, or All Blend Oil) 
1/3 cup of raw apple cider vinegar or lemon juice 
Add about 1/4 teaspoon each of the following herbs: 
Dill Weed, Marjoram, Thyme, Sage, Garlic (if preferred). 
Mix the ingredients well, 

IN THE EVENING we usually eat a large salad, consisting 
of lettuce, cabbage, radishes, tomatoes, fresh sprouts 
(alfalfa or mung beans), avocado, etc. On this salad we 
use the herb dressing, or just oil (sometimes virgin 
olive oil) and raw vinegar, or lemon juice. Sunflower 
seeds can be sprinkled over this salad a delicious 

"BARLEY^G *DRINK: Soak overnight in one and a half 
glass of distilled water, or apple juice: 1-2 table- 
spoons of barley and 3-5 black mission figs. Put this 
mixture into your blender, add one or two bananas and 
blend well o/kxgh speed. Barley contains many minerals. 

It's well worth the $1.00 from Boie Enterprises, P.O. 
Box 66235, Los Angeles, California 90006. 




THE JOURNEY OF A THQUSANV 
HUES BEGINS WITH ONE STEP," 

L&o-Tze. 
* ** 



Dear Editor : 

In your last issue you slammed the 

Saladmaster shredder/clicer because 

it cost too much (almost $40) . It 

( is a lot of money, but it's a rugged 

piece of equipment (stainless steel, 

big cones , wide base) and does an 

excellent job — fine for my big 

family. 

Marcia Newman 

We've ko.aAd ^om a couple: c p£e 

that tha unit iJ> a good one, ion. 
Wlq& hamLLi2J> and mall xcztau- 
nante, and 6 m*n& gutting a m 
to t&i ounAzlvte in pit NIS .tuXdizn. 
We'&t leX you kno\ *&£ ££■> 

mxt is sat. Ed. 




The author on the Moon? No, here he is on top of Mt. Whitney, 
elevation 14, 496 ft. He did the whole 26 mile round trip to the 
top in one day, and arrived back in Los Angeles on the same 
day . . just in time for a 2 mile run on the beach and a nice swim 
in the ocean! What did the author eat on this particular day? 
Well, he travelled "light" and had 3 Oranges, 1 Avocado, and a 
handful of dates for "strength. " 55 
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THE LAYMAN'S GUIDE TO A P|"S0MAL, 
NATURALJRANSCENOENTAL ART ACTIVITY 






• ... *? ; 



INTRODUCTION This is a guide, an indica- 

1 : . . „„ ftnino nn in or 





QUOTES 

Obviously it is no longer important who is or is not agood artist, 
the only sensible question is - as is already grasped by some young 
people • why isn't everybody an artist. 

Jack Burnam 

Art is not the most precious manifestation of life. Art has not the 
celestial and universal value that people like to contribute to t 
Life is far more interesting. Dada knows the correct measure that 
should be given to art: with subtle, perfidious methods. Dada 
introduces it into dailylife. And vice versa. 

Tristan T2ara 

This innocent, natural, simple process of perception and experience 
from the outer gross, to the inner subtle and on to the transcendent. 
and from there returning outwards to the gross comprises the path 
of action for enlightenment. _ 

Mahanshi Mahesh Yogi 

A Russian scientist, A. L. Chizhecsk, scanning a voluminous 
accumulation of data, slates that some microorganisms can mdtcate 
solar f lareups 4 to 5 days before they are visible on the surface of 
the sun These minute organisms contain substances capable of de- 
tecting on a molecular or atomic level nuclear processes taking place 

in the sun's interior. 

Carl Payne Tobey 

When you make the two one and when you make the inner as the 
outer and the outer as the inner and the above as the below then you 
shall enter the Kingdom, I am the Light that is above them All. I am 
the All, the All came forth from Me and the All attained to Me 
Cleave a piece of wood I am there Lift up the stone and you will find 
me there. 

question For the finished film did you edit or add anything? 

Les Levine- This is an enormou. difficulty that people have 

They do not understand that reality in itself is the strongest element 
that anyone can use. 

Both the intensification of sensory experience and the expansion of 
time are part of an increased attentiveness to immediate experience 
in contrast to memories of the past or plans for the future. 

anonymous psychologist 

The philosophy of intuition takes time at its full value. It permits no 
ossification, as it were, of each moment. It takes hold of each moment 
as it is born. , . . Each moment is absolute, alive, and significant. 

D. T. Suzuki 



tlon of the creative process going on in one 
particular sphere of art activity, so that 
any individual interest* in ^ ex P er ^ enC ^ g gee 
the art may know how to go about it. To see 
it you must do it. Anyone can do it. IM 
activity is structured around cycles which 
involve physical aspects and mental aspects. 
Physically, there is the work. Mentally, 
there is peaceful absorption, quiet atten- 
tiveness, and awareness expansion. 

ELEMENTS 

SITE Close to Nature. 

Be alone with surroundings. 

A vacant lot. backyard, field forest, etc. 

Aseqment of the planet in the universe of planets of the universe 

of atomic particles. 

MATERIALS Those in site, 
Extentionsof site itself. 
Those the individual brings to site. 

Simple materials (sticks, rocks, rods, gravel, string, trees, water, 
glass etc ) to engage simple phenomena {gravity, mass, reflec- 
tion, cohesion, tension, absorption, earth rotation, air move- 
ment, etc.). 

METHOD Requires no special technique. 
Should be comfortable and simple with economy in movement. 
Body movements are the same as those used in normal daily activities 
(lifting, tying, placing, walking, bending, gathering, pouring, 
pulling, etc.). 

DURATION to fit personal need. 

Various aspects to be considered are: 

How long the art activity is used (a week, ten years), 

How often it is used (daily, once a month). 

Amount of time spent in each period of activity (an hour, six hours). 

Amount of time spent in each cycle of activity {ten min„ two hours). 

Amount of time spent in each aspect of each cycle (20 sec, 20 min.). 

6egih' and each aspect will work itself out. 

Time should lose itself in the activity. 




T***lHT 



QUOTES 

tion can bediscribed as a process of being still. It is characterised 
f is of attention and release of tension followed by relaxation 
? e V cep"v;,y and discos. ^.^ 

a perce ptual change is made one does not look at it but uses it 

X oZ the world. Robert Morris 

r nscious attempts to increase sense perception will not only bring 
her experience at a mental and physical level but will also help 
3 nC se psychic sensitivity. Be prepared to see more, hear more, smell 

mare (feel more). 

morev HughLynCavce 

n qe illumination, or growth must be rooted in the immediate, the 
roncrete experience of the individual. 

Ben Avi 

Sensory translation refers to the experience of non-verbal, simple, 
oncrete perceptual equivalents of psychic action . . . via the relatively 
unstructured sensations of light, color, movement, force, sound, smell, 
U r taste . In general it appears that sensory translation may occur 
^ hen (a) heightened attention is directed to the sensory pathways 
tb) controlled analytic thought is absent, and |cl the subjects attitude 
i one of receptivity to stimuli (openness instead of defensive ness or 

suspicioness). 

Arthur J. Detkman 

Order and disorder as we now recognize them are surely human 

inventions we look for the regular kind of thing exclusively . . . 

Yet all the while between and around them lies an infinite anonymous 
chaos of objects that no one ever thought of together, of relations 
that never yet attracted our attention. 

William James 

Art is just a series of natural gestures. For God's sake don't try to be 
artistic - all wild animals walk the same. 

John Marin 

1 go along with the 5,000 year old philosophy of the Bhagavad Gita 
which says: 'Action is that product of the qualities inherent in nature. 
It is only the Ignorant man who, misled by personal egotism says: 

'I am the doer' 

R. Buckminster Fuller 

Immensity is within ourselves. It is attached to a sort of expansion of 
being which life curbs and caution arrests, but which starts again 
when we are alone. As soon as we become motionless, we are dreaming 
in a world that is immense. Indeed immensity is the movement of a 
motionless man. 

Gaston.Bachelard 

Heightened depth perception seems accompanied by a general increase 

in the overall clarity of perception in all modalities The usual 

perception of objects in the environment as things in themselves seems 
replaced by a perception of objects as being in interaction with their 
surroundings and with active properties of space around them. The 
account of the simulator suggests that necessary to the development 
of these conditions is an interest in and an investment of the self in 
the objects of the environment, so that the 'Universe grows I'. 

Bernard S. Aaronson 

when the conscious mind cherishes the thought of Being it is 
devoid of the state of Being because the thought of Being is not the 

state of Being. 

Maharishi Mahesh Yogi 

Torrance's data suggest that each time the child leaves one cu}1 
setting (the home, the primary grades, elementary school) for another 
(kindergarten, the intermediate grades, junior high school) , more 
attention is paid to newly encountered problems in adaptation and 
less attention is devoted to creative activity. 

Stanley Krippner 

We can see people who biologically are young, but who 
psychologically are characterized by a lack of inner life wh >ch is akin 
to death. Robert Linssen 

Physiologically our cellular system is in a process of continual birth; 
psychologically, however most of us cease to be born at a certain point. 

Erich Fromm 

The crayfish sloughs its rigid shell" when more space is needed for 
9 rowtn - Arthur J. Deikman 



CYCLES OF ACTIVITY 

NOTE the cycles of activity described below are not so much rules 
to follow for properly experiencing this art but taken as an indivisible 
whole they are the activity. Their separation in outline form (and their 
relation to duration) are only to facilitate the description of the 
nature of this sphere of art activity: to allow one to grow closer to 
nature/self, not closer to the art activity. This is done by systematically 
attuning the mind to a physical/mental interaction between self and 
nature, then expanding (through the mind) deeper into and beyond the inter- 
action than is sensually evident. The result is an increase within of 
peace, understanding and enjoyment. Thus the art object or product is the 
perceptual experience within oneself. 

WALK/PEACEFUL ABSORPTION When walking to or in the site one will find 
his thoughts wandering to concerns not connected to the activity and surround- 
ings at hand. This is natural and will happen repeatedly. When it does one 
just returns his attention to the activity and surroundings. It may help to 
suggest to oneself that these surroundings are completely new to the senses, 
so new and different that one is lost in a peaceful absorption of all that 
comes into sensory contact. 

MAKING/QUIET ATTENTiVENESS While in the walk/absorption state there 
exists m the mind a foreknowledge of the purpose of the next aspect of the 
activity: to actively engage/experience the simple attributes, principles 
and forces of nature. 

Thus as one is walking and viewing in the above described manner the 
intention for engagement reacts (through the cultivated state of 
heightened awareness brought about by the walk) with a particular aspect of 
the surroundings and creates a desire to bring about a formation of whatever 
experience the reaction embodies. To satisfy this desire one uses whatever 
materials and actions his idea incorporates and brings about the formation. 
Corresponding to the physical evolution from walking to making there is a 
qualitative shift in the mental attitude from peaceful absorption in 
surroundings to quiet attentiveness in the making process. Mentally then one 
seeks identity-feeling within the materials and forces involved in the 
making process. 

REST/EXPANSION The transition from the walk /absorption state to the 
making/attentive state is analgous to a wave welling to its peak. From this 
peak then one lets his attention flow throughout the surroundings (whatever 
one makes in/with the surroundings is naturally a physical extension of it.) 
Physically one i- i standing or sitting, being still with the 

formation and the surroundings. While being stilt in rest and lettin 
attention flow from the peak or one pointedness of the formation to/through 
the connected surroundings one finds his perceptual range expanding beyoi 
the sensual range of mental "activity to the inner transcw-. msion of 

the mind. It is in this subtle and delicate trans- . ience that 

nature/self are transformed in the mind. 

mind one may repeat this sensory and transcendental 
of one formation until he is full and feels the need either to begin another 
cycle or to cease the activity for that period. One should detach his mind 
from the expansion process slowly before continuing or ceasing. 

FINAL NOTE Do not despair if at first you feel no awareness brought about 
by the procedures outlined above. It nevertheless is happening and will make 
itself known soon. Gradually since children we have grown thick and lifeless 
hides that insulate us from awareness and the thickness of the hide vanes from 
individual to individual. However, we all. are able to periodically penetrate the 
hide and begin the inner growth that will dissolve it forever. It is through 
the achieving of sensory awareness and transcendental knowledge by infusing 
art and mediation principals into daily experi H "normal" life may be 

experienced (taking for granted that the third principle for balanced living, 
the rational or intellectual one, is already well ingrained in the Western Mind.) 





The quotes in this pamphlet could be easily substituted with 
similar ones from other people about the identical subject 
matter. These just happened to be the ones this author had 
at hand or in memory and necessarily reflect his limitations 
of sources and preferences. 

The authors of these quotes do not necessarily support, agree 
or even know about this pamphlet and its use and interpi 
of their utterances. 
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Je wrote Sfcyllia, sponsored hy 
Natural Life Style* through Save The 
Jhildren, and asked her about the 
ndian words for "wind" and*wild 
"oods.** This is her answer: 

Wanblee, So, Dak. 
June 25, 1971 

^ear Bob & Isabelle, 

Received your letter a week ago. 
'm glad to hear from both of you. 
y family and I all moved from Wan- 
lee to east of Wanblee about 2 1/2 
lies. 

e sure enjoy living out in the coun- 
ry- 

ur house we just bought is still 
itting on planks till the foundation 
s fixed but we still live in it. 

ince school is out we are doing much 
If nothing. 

is the kids mostly, my sister 
nd I babysit our twins who are 2 1/2 
onths old. The wild food we eat is 
jild turnip and buffalo berries, 
!ild cherries. The Indian name for 
ind is hard to pronounce I'll tpy 
Id spell it, catal. 



L»*Af t i anuonz In AmaUta kad eve* hta/id otf 
Seven yuuu ago, t kaK f ( l J,;/: k ji nQ ok tki tonKlnQ) except a 
cKo^-coanUy ^Ujig l°* H °l% c bxou aht mtmoniU ovzx m.th tkzm. 
£w Scandinavian ^^? e * ^ pu?a been unJLttw- Ho Ame^teait manure- 
Ho book on tht Apoit ka Jjll*^ll d virtually w«e.^ btmg 
tsxfitx bothMd making eq ^"ffi**^^ 

/ nn A <zhJ LmvofiU zoomed hh.om nta/i 
Today 1 * pictaKZ <-i C ^T* 3 /a" 65 00 IclU yw. to an zUimaUd 

,00,000 in 1971. ScoKU d ^fff ^/ boo J all no* oat; 
comntAy zqaipmnt. And at ^fjZdSklToaKina, by Urn. J. 

'sllroi ^W^I'IS^^^n G^ni P.O- ) • 

m io uo^ 9 ^?i. ^"^^XX*™^^* 

Tht N.V. sta tu. Conizivat-LOiu-U , pJie.ie.nti ftZfti «-nv 
iniotmatA-on, iqa^pmcnt data, a nd ho*- to fturi-. 




[ don't speak Indian but my folks do, 
iy father says he had to speak English 
.n school; we would have a hard time if 
re spoke Indian in school. But three 
►f us kids understand Souix. We go 
.round digging wild turnips . When our 
;randparents were alive they used to 
•eel back the bark and braid the stems 
.ogether and dried. 

n winter it made a good soup with 
nything. Wild cherries were pounded 
n 2 rocks and dried into pattiesj 
hen dried, they made a good dessert, 
ut, nowadays everything is put in jars 
nd canned. There are more Indian 
ords for wind, wind clouds, windly 
louds, there's a lot more but I don't 
now. 

y grandparents don't speak English 
t all, and had a hard time communi- 
ating with white people. That's 
hy my dad said we had to speak Eng- 
ish and finish school. 

ill write more next time, 

Your friend, 

Phyllis 



crosscountry skiing 




by Almy D. Coggeshall 
(Adirondack Mountain Club) 



On a late November day in 1962, one Rudolf Mattesich was sitting in his 
Madison Avenue office in New York. The snow season was approaching, his desk, 
was clear, and he thought of the good old days when winter was uncomplicated . 
In his native Austria, people skied over farms and fields, through the forests 
and on the high mountains. No ski tows, no lifts, no crowds, no waiting, no 
noise, just the satisfaction' of getting out in winter and feeling the skis 
gliding easily under the feet. 

"Americans should learn more of this," he mused. Impulsively he reached 
for the phone and dialed a friend, an editor of a ski magazine, quickly explain- 
ing his idea. 

"Why not?" came the reply. But wouldn't the ski areas object? "The way 
I see it," said the editor, "They are more likely to be on the lookout for 
something new. To build interest in ski touring is a fine idea, Rudi. Let me 
know if I can help." 

From this simple beginning has come a new era in American outdoor recrea- 
tion. Starting from ground zero, and encouraged by the non-profit Ski Touring 
Council, interest has grown until enthusiasts now number more than 100,000, and 
the sport doubles itself every second year. It happened because ski touring is 
one of the most appealing, one of the most versatile and one of the least ex- 
pensive winter recreations yet to be discovered. And the pleasant contagion 
has been passed along largely by word of mouth. 

The Nordic Tradition 

Nordic skiing is that form of over-snow travel traditional to the Scandinav- 
ians. Actually, it has two sub-divisions — recreational cross-country skiing 

°rt^! d 1 kl t0 ^i2|» and competitive long-distance racing known as langrenn, 
Editor s note: In our pxnprionro t-^ Q Ur nn j . ^ . - " — - — 



cross- 



[Editor s note: In our experience, the broad, generic term has be"comT 
C ountr y- ] For the Scandinavians, it is the equivalent of a winter bicycle^ 
people move over the snow faster and with less effort than they might wait Lite 
same distance in summer. 

While specialized movements and skills are needed, they grow on one so 
easily that in Scandinavia, no schools of instruction existed, and no written 
literature was prepared. This served to lock the sport to its point of origin, 
for without literature and instructors, the sport could not spread. 
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e observers say that ski touring last winter was in a comparable 



Mollis ou DgL,vl ^ 7 — 

- to that of snowmobiling in 1964. Starting in 1958, when Jacques 

poSi- 1 -- 1 - __ij 9AQ marliinp.s. snoxjninhi li ncr ffainprl a fixr*»-v*aaT head start 

mbarc 

^existed, dealerships were being sought, and with the impetus of commer 



sX , . r so id 269 machines, snowmobiling gained a five-year head start over 

$0mD*ir inci. «-ac. t-Vna timp tjWoti rn=>r\T\1 o Kppuiiio axxara *-'hat- me*rhar\i ZP_d SflOW 



Bombar ^ ^^ w ^ g t ^ e time w ^ en p eo p]_ e became aware that mechanized snow 

ski tou tedj dealerships were being sought, and with the impetus of commer- 

^"ronotlons, the activity took off. 

Commerical downhill or Alpine skiing^ areas today are terribly crowded 

sive. ^y many who were once enthusiasts are looking for something 
and expe 

new. 

Maybe you want to make long winter journeys that penetrate to interior 
seldom seen in winter. Perhaps the aim is just to get out in winter, 
sP ots , f it i s only in a nearby wood lot or on a golf course. Skiing on a good 
eVetI \irface requires little more effort than skating. It's a real experience 
Stl °be S out in the forest, when the softly falling flakes muffle all sound, the 
t0 on of the skis is like sof t-stroking velvet and you slip between the trees 
with almost no effort in ghostly silence. 

Heavy, Alpine, downhill-only skis with tneir step-in bindings and stiff 
are not suitable for the free-swinging stride of ski touring. Instead 
n e needs boots with a flexible sole and a binding that holds the boot only at 
the toe, so the heel can rise high. 

One popular construction is made so that the heel cable is hooked on the 
e plates so it is parallel to and even with the sole of the boot. The ten-^ 
sion in the cable merely shoves the boot firmly into the toe irons, but doesn t 
restrict the heel. 

Once one has obtained a boot-binding combination with the necessary f lex- 
thilitv everything else is refinement. While imported touring skis are light- 
er and more lively underfoot, one can do very well and save money by snopping 
around for a used pair of light wooden slalom skis. 

Imported Nordic skis are subdivided into touring skis and racing skis. 
Racing skis are extremely narrow, and are intended for competition over a cours 
10 to 30 miles in length. 

The feats accomplished by Swedish racers are fantastic. The really good 
ones will go 30 miles in a little over 3 hours over one course that inc1 ^ 
4?000 feet of climbing. The most famous of all is a 53-mile race that attracts 
be* J en 6,000 and 7,000 skiers. 






However fast they may be on a prepared track, racing skis are very tricky 
to handle, and are only for people who know what they are doing. Touring j* is 
are a more general purpose item,, made to be used uphill, downhill and on the flat, 
and are typically from 2 7/8" wide to slightly over 3 inches at the widest point. 
They have a very high camber to give them a bouncy or springy feel underfoot and 
are from three to four pounds a pair lighter than their Alpine counterparts. 



Cross-country ski poles tend to be long, reaching from the floor to the arm- 
pit at least. This is needed to get a good rearward shove to increase glide 
lenp*i-h . 

One of the nicest things about ski • touring equipment is that it is inexpen- 
sive/ For example, the Wictor Sports Division of Silva Inc (LaPorte, Ind 
46350) sells touring skis from about $15, bindings from $6.25, boots from $18. 
A comparable package of downhill equipment would cost three times as much. 

Most persons think you use wax to go fast. But to the cross-country skier, 
wax is an aid to climbing hills without sacrificing glide. One of the real 
pleasures in ski touring is to go straight up a steep hill without ^ringbone 
or sidestep and then feel the speed pick up as you stride off down a grade. 

When people first hear of the one-way wax, they often refuse to believe 
that such a substance exists. Actually, it has been known since earl est times 
that if ski wax could be made with just the right amount of stickiness or tacki- 
ness, one could achieve the dual properties of climbing and sliding. 

In the early 1940 's the president of the big Swedish pharmaceut ical ho use 
of Astra, himself an ardent skier, got fed up with the messy nature of 
Preparations then known. By making good use of recent d ^^2"^^ lc 
resins and plastic, his research team developed a virtually c f° ^ S ^ e ^ he 
that would aid a skier climbing steeper hills and gave ^Vj^^ssJul 
level than anything previously known. The over-all project was ^« e ^ 1 
Astra formed -a subsidiary to manufacture ski wax, and named the product SuM,X. 

Unfortunately, Astra was unable to make one blend that would satisfy all 
snow conditions, A kit of several waxes still is unavoidable. 

As a practical matter, one can get away with Just ^^^ j^^f ^ . 
fn.v ~ i i i '^ fl r (He=A k 1 1 qter) for v T et or granular snow, j.j- ne 

ror powder snow, and one klister IKea busier; 

is willing to accept occasional waxing problems. 

The wax kit should also include a scraper to remove wax, a cork to polish 5? 
lt= > and a can of lighter fluid as an^aid to cleaning. 




Gentle Ladies and Sirs, 

We make a few catnip mice each year from 
our several large stands of wild catnip, and we will 
be willing to part with a few of these few. Should 
you have room to print our message, please use the 
following paragraph: 

Catnip mice from wild catnip. We make only 
a few a year, but we use only catnip, with flowers, 
stems, leaves. Mice are IW - 3"; cloth, thread, etc. 
washed with Ivory and sun dried, so yoUr cat can 
indulge. Also, August -December fresh dried mint and 
sage. Write Michael and Alyssa Spears, Bonficld, III. 
60913. 

Thank you most kindly. 

Michael and Alyssa Spears 
Bonfield, 111. 60913 
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THE FOLLOWING DEALERS W CROSS-COUN- 
TRY EQUIPMENT OFFER MAIL-ORDER CAT- 
ALOGS : 

Alpine Recreation 

PO Box 54 

Mt. Vernon, N.Y. 10552 



Silva, Inc. 

PO Box 547 

LaPorte, Indiana 46350 

Eastern Mountain Sports 
1041 Commonwealth Ave, 
Boston, Mats. 02215 

Bass Sport Co. 
Milton, Maine 04294 

Dick Sonne Sky Center 

Commercial Drive 

New Hartford, N.Y. 13413 

Trail's End 

Box 9099 

Ft. Wayne, Ind. 

Anderson and Thompson 
1725 Westlake Ave N. 
Seattle, Wash. 98109 

Jan Sport 

17010 Aurora 

N. Seattle, Wash. 98113 

Ski Hut 

1615 University 

Berkeley, Calif. 94703 



Clothing 

' i extended body movements , so one re- 

A cross-country skier ™ k " f?*£* body movement, as do stretch pants 
quirement is clothing that doesn t hamper y ^ ^ much e ^ 

Good poling style means that the arms *~ Ration is stimulated. Consequently, 
in normal walking, so that th< , ov r jUc£ 
ski touring requires relatively ie. 

u1 ^ 4- active, the need for increased 

While light clothing is fine vhil > «£ » • ^ sweating , because the. 
warmth is greater when he stops. The pr ^ 1S value . 
dampening of clothes rob* them. of their insulat g 

* 4n^r underwear, combined with medium-weight 
Normally, the lightest of winter underw ^^^ is suffici ent. On an 
wool pants, a wool shirt, and perha ps a g ^ jackets and sweaters 

extended tour, a small knapsack is a must 
removed as the skier warms to his work. 

u * .Hfh ouilted polyester filling is the most pop- 
The familiar nylon jacket with quiltea po y _. ives the most 

ular cold weather outerwear, but down, while more expensiv , g 
warmth for the least bulk. 





Guided Trips: 



Wilderness Alliance 
3306 W. Tanforan Dr. 
Englewood , Colorado 



DMSO 

The following editorial (with which 
Natural Life Styles agrees) was pre- 
sented over KP0K, Portland, Oregon: 
DMSO is a liquid derived from trees. 
Its medicinal possibilities were dis- 
covered in the early 1960 's at the 
University of Oregon Medical School. 
Tests showed DMSO to be beneficial 
in the treatment of arthritis, bur- 
sitis, strains, bruises, and some 
other aliments. In 1965 the Food 
and Drug Administration halted all 
clinical testing in the United States 
Limited testing was resumed in 1966. 

DMSO is still not a prescription drug 
in this country, although it is in 
many parts of the world. Senator 
Mark Hatfield and Representatives 
Edith Green and Wendell Wyatt have 
all drafted legislation which would 
give the National Academy of Sciences 
the power to determine when DMSO is 
ready to be available by prescription 
It is now in their hands. We are 
concerned with an early determination 

DMSO has become one of the most thor- 
oughly evaluated experimental drugs 
in medical history, but more than a 
decade after discovery it is still 
not available to the American public. 
A decision on its future is long 
overdue . 



Another innovation is "warm-up pants" — nylon shell polyester quilted 
pants with full length separating zippers so they can be put on or taken off 
even while on skis. 

Fitting Boots 



It is customary to fit downhill ski boots snugly in order to maintain 
the best control, but for touring, a loose fit over two pairs of warm socks, 
plus a thin set of innersoles, is a must. 

The warmth of a shoe in winter depends almost as much on fit as on the 
number of socks worn, so it is particularly important not to add more socks 
than the boot will comfortably hold, and, in so doing, pinch off circulation. 

Look for Small Hills 

One distinguishing feature of ski touring is that it usually avoids steep 
hills and is at its best on a route with easy ups and downs, where all hills 
can be climbed with wax and the downhill runs taken wide open. Since the basic 
movements are as simple as walking, people can rapidly learn techniques, for 
gentler routes. Over a time, one acquires the balance and poise to take more 
difficult country while having *£un in a learning-by-doing process. 

While one may start out by walking the skis, a close look at a good skier 
will show that his movements are more like quick pulses with a glide between 
each one. As the person loosens up, the stride lengthens, so that during each 
glide the weight is all on the forward ski and the rear foot trails far behind. 
From this position, think in terms of zinging the rear ski as far forward as 
possible, and then coasting on it, if you want to improve your style in one 
easy lesson. 

The national sport of Norway, Sweden and Finland finally is being discov- 
ered in the U.S. It's bound to have wide appeal to those who already have 
acquired an outdoor orientation, and there's every reason to expect it soon 
to take its place with the other traditional forms of forest recreation. 




The. GOLVBU BOOK oh CAMPING, by William Hillcourt . Golden Press, 
$3.95, 104 pages, Index. Heavily illustrated. 

...a book review by Willy Wilson (age 11) 

This book is about camping, hiking, and crafts. It's for the 
guv who's just learning, is just beginning to find out about the 
woods. It seems to be written for someone between the age of nine 
and fifteen; twelve is about right, or whenever his parents first 
let him go out and camp. 

This book made me feel really great; like I wanted to go 
camping. . .like I am going camping. In fact, I read it when I had 
the flu and it made me feel that I actually was in the woods in my 
sleeping bag and tent with the snow falling around. 

They did a good job on cooking: how to clean a fish and what 
things to bring along. They said that you should hang food up instead 
of leaving it around, so the ants can't get to it... and that really 
surprised me. And they told how to make other meals with whatever 
is left over. , . . , 

One thing they didn't talk about was mountain- climbing, ana 
I wish they did. Another thing they didn't do was talk enough about 
winter camping. I liked the survival part, but that wasn't long 

enoug ei^ a " great book £or the se cond-time camper, a book that will 
show him what he should have done the first time out. 
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2. FOR THE LID, CUT 
ANOTHER CAN DOWN 
UNTIL ONLY 1" HIGH. 







YOU CAN MAKE A SET OF NESTING 
POTS FROM TIN CANS. USE THEM 
FOR COOKING FOR 2 TO 6 PEOPLE. 



1. TO MAKE POT, FASTEN TWO WIRE 
TRIANGLES AT TOP EDGE WITH TIN 
STRIPS AND SPLIT COPPER RIVETS. 




SMALL POT PLACED ON THREE 
STONES INSIDE A LARGER POT 
MAKES A GOOD DOUBLE-BOILER. 



5. PROVIDE POT 
WITH WIRE BAIL 
USE STEEL WOOL 
FOR POLISHING, 



3. WITH TIN SNIPS, MAKE CUTS W 
APART. CUT OFF ALL TONGUES BUT SIX. 
BEND THESE TO FIT INSIDE THE POT, 



4 HANDLE IS WIRE RING FASTENED 
BY TIN STRIP AND TWO RIVETS. 




EGG BEATER 
IS WHITTLED 
FROM BRANCH. 
TWIRL IT BE- 
TWEEN HANDS. 




MAKE DETACHABLE HANDLE FOR 
PAN FROM STRIP OF IRON. 



TO MAKE PAN, CUT SIDE 
OF CAN DOWN TO 1 Va". 
ROLL EDGE OVER WIRE 
WITH PAIR OF PLIERS. 



DIFFERENT TYPES OF FIRE TO USE 



TEMPERATURES 






FOR SAFE ,POURING, 
MAKE POURING STICK 
FROM FORKED BRANCH. 




%&, 



©~ ~ 



FLAMES ARE OK 
FOR BOILING. 



YOU NEED COALS 
FOR BROILING. 




HOLD PALM AT PLACE WHERE FOOD WILL GO. COUNT 
"ONE-AND-ONE," "TWO-AND-TWO," ETC. SLOW FIRE 
IS 6 TO 8; MEDIUM, 4 TO 5; HOT, 2 TO 3; VERY HOT, 1- 



SLOW: 250°-325° 
MEDIUM: 325°-400° 



HOT: 4O0°-5Q0° 
VERY HOT: OVER 500 c 
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camping 



Will Freeman 

tm have decided to get back to 

where it's not happening, just put a 

few essentials in a pack and take a 

k. About packs: the perfect one 

to be designed, and you may 

be confused by the variety offered for 

sale. Generally, they can be divided 

into three categories, each serving a 

articular need. 

1 . The f rameless pack or knapsack 
can accommodate the essentials for 
day hiking (stealer, trail lunch, etc.). 
The average capacity is under 1 5 
While it's small and lightweight, you 
. not like the discomfort of hav- 
lirectly on your back. 
Knobby objects can make you feel 
like the princess and the pea and the 
can be very hot on your back. 
2. The frame pack, more com- 
monly known as a rucksack, can be 
used as a day pack when packed 
lightly or extended to overnight trips 
when filled to capacity. It's suspended 
on a frame that lifts the pack off 
your back for coolness and provides 
uspension. Most rucksacks 
a load capacity of 25 to 30 lbs. 
but since you carry the weight en- 
tirely on the shoulder muscles, you 
may find this weight tiring on a long 
hike. 




3. The contoured aluminum pack 
frame solves the weight distribution 
problems of other suspension systems. 
Since the weaker shoulder and back 
muscles tire easily under stress, some 
way had to be devised to transfer the 
pack weight onto the stronger muscles 
of the lower trunk and legs. A long 
contoured frame with waist strap at- 
tached accomplishes it by placing the 
weight high and forward and the cen- 
ter of gravity more in line with your 
hips, where you can most comfort- 
ably handle it. This also permits you 
to walk in a more upright position 
rather than bent forward in order to 
compensate for the backward pull of 
a conventional pack. The toad limit is 
pretty much determined by the 
strength of your legs; however, a good 
rule of thumb is to pack no more 
than 1/3 your body weight, 

A variety of styles and sizes are 
available and you must avail yourself 
of a good salesman for his advice on 
the right pack for you. I'll mention 
some features to look for on any 
pack you buy. First, get coated rip 
stop nylon in preference to plain old 
cotton duck. The nylon is lighter, 
stronger and weather-proofed. Leather 
bottomi and straps are better than 
plastic, which tends to crack and fall 
apart. Nylon webbing is better than 
cotton for straps and back bands. Try 
to get rust resistant hardwear. Nylon 
zippers are not only lighter but give 
better service, especially in cold 
weather. All zippers should be covered 
by a flap to keep them dry. Check for 
double seams with nylon thread and 
general good workmanship. The man- 
ner in which the shoulder straps are 
attached to the bag is important. 



Some manufacturers use D ring sus- 
pension—that is. the straps are at- 
tached to a metal D ring which is 
then attached to the pack. This al- 
lows the strap to settle onto your 
shoulder more comfortably. Other 
makes have pin attachments wiiich 
are also superior to simply sewing 
the strap to the pack and letting it 
fall where it may. Padded straps are 
better than just webbing; you II ap- 
preciate the comfort. Several outside 
pockets are verv helpful in sorting out 
equipment and keeping items handy 
while on the trail, Also look for ac- 
cessory strap patches which permit 
you to attach gear to the outside of 
your pack. Some packs have intenor 
baffeline systems that tend to restnet 
the loading of bulky items but serve 
to keen a slim pack profile and in- 
sure efficient weight distribution. 




Several methods are used to attach 
pack bass to the contoured metal 
frame. By far the best is clevis pins 
and retaining wires. Cheaper packs 
are attached by cloth sleeves hung 
over the frame, but they tend to wear 
out and then where are you! 

Finally, the waist strap should be 
made of nylon, preferably padded and 
wide enough so that it doesn't cut 
into you under a heavy load. Check 
the buckle to see if it stays in place, 
and can be released or tightened 
easily when the pack is on your back. 
A variety of colors are available and 
I personally prefer the bright ones as 
an aid in rescue, should you be lost 
or disabled. 

The frame itself will probably be 
made of aluminum although some 
manufacturers are now introducing 
stronger and lighter magnesium. 
Make sure the welding is clean and 
that the frame appears generally 
sturdy. Check the size and finishing 
details. The nylon back bands should 
be well attached and tight, and at- 
tachment of shoulder straps and 
waist band should be adjustable. Try 
on several models before you buy. 

Here are some suppliers of high 
quality packs and pack frames: Kelty 
Pack Inc, PO Box 3645, 1807 Vic- 
tory Blvd, Glendale, Calif. 91201; 
Mountain Master Back Packs, 1947 
W. Dayton Ave, Fresno, Calif. 93705; 
Universal Field Equipment Co, PO 
Box 984, Riverside, Calif, 92502; Al- 
pine Recreation Inc, PO Box 1081, 
Boulder, Colo, 80302; Ski Hut' 1615 
University Ave, Berkeley, Calif, 
94703; Colorado Outdoor Sports, PO 
Box 5544, Denver, Colo, 80217; 
Himalayan Industries, 807 Cannery 
Row, PO 950, Monterey, Calif, 
93940; Camp Trails, 3920 W, Clar- 
endan Ave, Phoenix, Ariz. 85019. ^ 
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still a meateater? 



t> t a v»4 9 times as much land to produce beef pro 
tSS JTlt doest^uce vegetable protein (soybeans), 

*nH the cost of beef for each 100 grams of protein is 90* co 
n^areS with 2?C for 100 grams of protein from soybeans. 

in a crowded world where 2/3 of the people are hungry, can w 
e still afford the luxury of eating the fatted calf? 

The oppressor is also oppressing himself. 

Cattle, pigs, lambs, and chickens aren't raised the way they 
once were. Aormone and antibiotic ideations keep the meat 
factories humming. But hormones have caused cancer in labor 
atory animals. And regular consumption of the antibiotics i 
n meat may immunize the BODY against their useful therapeuti 
c effects. 

The soybean is nature's best source of protein. (1) All th 

e essential amino acids are present. (2) It doesn't have a 
11 the saturated fat, cholesterol, hormones, and antibiotics 
present in animal protein. (3) It* a cheap. 

Fearn Soya Foods has been into natural foods for more than t 
hirty years. We buy certified organically grown soybeans fr 
om farmers in Illinois and Iowa. We have naturally processe 
d (by the expeller process) soya powders and soya granules. 
No chemical solvents or synthetic additives are used. Look 
for Fearn Soya Poods in your health food store or write dire 
ctly to us. 

•Free recipes for soya powder, soya granules, soybeans, sprou 
ts, and liquid lecithin are available. Send stamped, self-a 
ddressed envelope to: 

Luz Magsaysay 

FEARN SOYA FOODS 

Melrose Park, Illinois 60160 




Three-Speed, the three-legged Pine Bush 
school mascot, races Vincent Bubolo, 
Ms master's son. 
...The Tune* HeAold UtoKd, MLddJbUom 

w.y. 



*reprinted with permission 
from RAGS 
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Control Hunters 



Taff* i «t •■ 




| _i nrugs For Your Pet 

f %m to® W&* HlQh ¥am > w -^ 

- ce early times man has chosen his 
$ xr ] lj_ s animals' remedies from the en- 
^ronrnent and untiljfeia^^recently, 
when scientists began synthesizing 
drugs, these came from two sources -- 

lant'and Mnerals. I As- early as 2250 
B C. , "according to Babylonian, records , 
there was trade! in drugs between that 
I^try and Egypt. ..Aloes \ henbane, ; 
turpentale, peppermint, castor, oil, 
licorice and squill^ were anfong tfe 
hun dreds of drugs, traded. They were 
wrought into much the same form and 
with the exception of by injection, 
administered, in the same manner as 
they are today. And? the uses of 
many of these is as valid today as 
they wereiover 4000 years ago. If 
one is to Relieve that there is an 
order to ti|e universe , it makes sense 
that the answer to physical problems 
o£ living things should be found in 
their surroundings. 

Since most of these natural drugs can 
be poisonous in improper dosage, I 
am not recommending that you do your 
own doctoring with them. I am only 
saying I find it interesting and com- 
forting to know that we haven't stray- 
ed completely from nature in this re- 
spect . 

Let's start with remedies for getting 
rid of parasites. Some of the big 
chemical companies have conjured up 
all purpose wormers , but I prefer to 
worm animals specifically. To me it 
seems safer to put only the needed - 
drug into an animal f s system than a 
combination of drugs or a single 
chemical strong enough to kill all 
varieties of worms . fiJiQ.aLoate.cku., 
an East Indian palm tree yields a 
dried ripe seed called areca nut which 
when combined with a mild laxative forms 
a safe and effective remedy for ridding 
pets of tape and round worms. The seeds 
of the common pumpkin also act on tape- 
worms , while a bit of garlic in your 
pet's food will control roundworms. 

On checking my favorite flea spray I 
was pleased to find that the mam insect- 
icide was not DDT or some other ecolog- 
ically damaging chemical, but pyrethrum, 
the powdered flowers of CliAy&cuvtkmum _ 
cZntLWiatLioliam. Flea powder and eamute 
oil comDine pyrethrum with rotenone, me 
chief active principle of Derris root. 

Many dogs with heart problems are 
kept functional and comfortable through 
daily doses of digitalis, derived from 
the leaves of an ornamental flower call- 
ed fox glove, in combination with StM- lM „» c 
pkantkul, from the seeds of an African Tminophylline , derived from the leaves 
shrub. Squill, prepared from the inner of rktombtioma cacao and caffeine trom 
scale of a certain plant bulb has an ^e coffee plant are valuable diuretics, 
action similar to that of digitalis. Caffeine is also a respiratory, circu- 
latory and nervous stimulant. Pectins, 
Two gummv substances from trees or shrubs made £rom fru it and tannins, from nut- 
Acacia and Tragacanth, are still widely galls are ingredients in many diarrhea 
used in cough syrups and intestinal sed- reme dies. 
atives because of their demulcent action, 
i.e. , they sooth and protect mucous mem- M nat ural dyes have medicinal Proper- 



fective on animals . Other plants with 
laxative properties are, rhubarb, cali; 
fomia buckthorn [Ca&cana Aagsiada] , and 
blue flag iris. 

Physostigma, the ripe seed of the calabar 
bean and pilocarpine, from the leaflets 
of a Brazilian shrub are important in 
the treatment of glaucoma as they cause 
contraction of the pupil and the lower- 
ing of intra-ocuiar tension. Belladonna 
has the opposite effect and owes its 
name to its ability to dilate the pupil. 
Women once used it to add luster to 
their eyes, hence belladonna-beautiful 
woman, 

/Besides its value in ophthalmology, bell- 
adonna or kripine is a popular respir- 
atory and circulatory stimulant. It is 
also used in urinary and intestinal 
problems because of its ability to relax 
srooth- muscle. This powerful and useful 
drug is derived from a common garden 
plant, deadly nightshade. Hyoscyamus or 
henbane has an action similar to that oi 
atropine. 

Opium, that infamous derivative of the 
poppy plant, along with its alkaloids 
such as morphine, codeine and heroin, 
when carefully controlled, still has 
an important place in the relief of pam. 

your pet ( 

Strychnine or A/ux Vomica., also known 

as dog button, quaker button or poison 

nut is obtained from the ripe seeds of 

a small tree of the East Indies . In 

small doses it improves digestion and 

increases the appetite because of its ECOLOGY NOTE: Recycle your envelopes. 

ability to act as a nerve stimulant. p aste a pretty picture over address side on large en- 

Indirectly too it has benefited the velopes and address the other side. Smaller ones can 

health of man and livestock in acting be clipped together and used as note pads, telephone 

as a rat poison . P ads or drawin § P^ 1 for kids * 





branes . 

Camphor, from wood and turpentine, from 
certain pine trees are common ingre- 
dients of linaments cough remedies and 
carminatives. 

Tnere are many natural laxatives. Aloe, 
the dried juice of the leaves of the 
Ato<i_vvta plant is an important horse 
laxative. Castor oil, extracted from 
the seeds of a ornamental castor plant, 
is probably familiar to everyone as a 
human laxative, but it is equally ef- 



ties, gentian violet, for example is an 
antiseptic. They also ar e used m diag- 
nostic laboratories as bacterial stains. 

New uses are still being found for plants 
During the last few decades a whole new 
branch of therapeutics has opened up . I 
am referring to the treatment of inf ect- 
^n with drugs called antibiotics. They 
are extracted from microscopic plants 
such as molds and bacteria and bear 
familiar names such as penicillin, strep 
tomycin and Chloromycetin. 



Frozen herbs are almost as 
satisfactory as fresh ones for 
flavor and color. Preparing herbs 
for freezing can be done easily 
by cutting up more than is 
needed for a mid-summer meal 
and packing the extra amount in* 
small plastic bags - a few at a 
time. 



Bibliography: 

The American Illustrated Medical Die 
tionary - Borland VLB. Saunders Co. 

The Merck Manual- Merck and Co. 

Practical Veterinary Pharmacology, 
Materia Medica and Therapeutics 
Howard Jay Milks, DVM « 

Alexander Eger, Publisher 1940 °° 









THANKSGIVING — cont'd 

8AKEP HUBBARf SOUASH 
FinTH 1/FfiETARIAM STUFFING 

Scoop out a large Hubbard squash (at least 5 lb J • 
Mix chopped squash with 3 onions, chopp^J^tal^ 
celery, sliced; 1/2 c. walnuts, 1/2 c. raisins ten p 
ped) , 1/4 lb. margarine. 

Simmer very slowly in (very) little water, add water 
as necessary; cook 'til mushy (about 2 hours). Cool. 

Season with cinnamon, nutmeg ^^ zlTZL^" ' 
Stir in 6 beaten eggs and 1 pkg. crushed Zwieback. 

Bake in the squash shell 1 hour at 350". Use foil to 
control browning. _ 

Breads: Buy dried corn at your health food or 
feed store grind it yourself with a hand grinder 
or a £5 blender, and make your own corn bread 
folloSing your favorite recipe or the one below. 

gramma's CORNBREAP 

1 c, cornraeal 

1 c. wholewheat flour 

1 tsp. salt 

1 tbsp. honey 

4 tsp. baking powder (health-food store 

type) 
1 or two eggs 



4 tbsp. oil 



1 c. milk, yogurt, or soy 



milk 



Blend ingredients well, pour into oiled pan, bake 
at 375° — done when brown. 

OR: 

GRAHAM BREAD 

2 1/2 c. whole wheat flour 

pinch cinnamon 

1 teasp. each baking powder, soda, 

salt, powdered orange rind 
1/4 c. oil 

1 1/2 c. buttermilk 
1/2 c. molasses 
1/2 c. chopped walnuts 
1/4 c. currants 

Stir and pour into a loaf pan, let the mixture 
stand for twenty minutes, then bake at 375° for 
50 minutes until bread pulls away from sides of 
the pan. 



Dessert: Beatrice Trum ilunter has sent us 
these recipes: 

Fruit cakes are traditional during Christmas festiv- 
ities. Have you ever considered a simple recipe, 
requiring no baking or flour? This simple cake can 
be made in advance, and requires little effort: 



UNBAKED FRUIT CAKE 

1/2 lb. each of pitted dates, figs, 

1 c. sesame seeds 

crftonut shred from a coconut 

1/2 lb. each of almonds and pignolias 

1/2 c. unsweetened grape juice (about) 

Grind all ingredients and mix thoroughly. Press firm- 
ly into a loaf pan. Pour a small amount of grape 
juice over the cake. Refrigerate, and add more grape 
fruit from time to time, for several weeks. 
thin. This makes a 5-6 pound loaf. 



Slice 
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MuT-FRUIT BALIS 

1/2 lb. figs « 

1/3 c. seedless raisins 

1/2 lb. dried apricots. 

1/4 c. chopped nuts 

Grind fruit in meat grinder. Mix with nuts. Roll 

into balls. Wrap individually in waxed paper. 



"TTTTrr^otTadd 1 cup raw grated 

To 1 ^p 'f ■ * r *f cup h oney, 1 cup whole wheat 
Iri sh potatoes, 1/3 ^ mUed sp ices, 1 

flour sifted with 2 teasp ^ Las tly stir in 
teaspoon soda and a pmcn ctjrrants mixed. Steam 
1/2 cup seeded raisins and ^ ^ ^ ^^ 
steadily about 3 hours. in q£ the cQver 

kett Xe should come n«ly to^ ^8 ^ 

of the pan. Serve wa equal fco plum 

tf^JZ*^ neither butter, eggs nor 

milk " iiom_cusrm 

r 1+- „ little sorry for people who drink 
I've always felt a little sony f f be 

eggnog at tastes but ^suppose J ^ ^^ 
the y don't tow about ^^^^^ vho got it 
^LTA^b^^pe over the moun- 
tains from Virginia into Kentucky. 

™ t waq living a good distance from my 
A fa 2VXn ^istLI S3 id so I loojced in 

U%fs ot^d ?SS never able to adapt the* to 
get the same taste as in the family recipe. 

1 gallon of milk (or a little less) , scalded 

18 - 20 tbsp sugar 

12 eggs beaten 

1 tsp or more of vanilla 

Add sugar to beaten eggs and mix well. Combine with 
til hot milk If you use small eggs, use less milk. 
Cook very 1 wly in a double boiler or over a pan of 
hot wltf stirring with a wooden spoon constantly 
until he'cu tard 'thickens. Add vanilla when it cools. 
Make the custard .on December 23, refrigerate it and 
drink it on Christmas Eve. Yon may be tempted to sub 
ftitute honey for the sugar, but if you do you will 
il the taste. I don't know about W*™*'*^ 

mother, but my grandmother used sugar in it, and she 

lived to be almost 80. * 

*Vou could a6e dcutz two*, ok mo 6UgaA Uyoa "*^** 
faS oSttf konty Ik tfie amount o& tugcvi) ka6 a 3 ood 
tfavoA ' Satty 

Or you may meet temptation in another form, It was 
almost a ritual at our house. My brother-in-law or 
my husband would slyly slip a little whiskey into his 
glass of custard, then with a wink pass the bottle on 
to my father. They would grin at each other as they 
sipped the custard, agreeing that they had just added 
a little something to improve the taste. The conspir- 
acy was enacted for the benefit of my mother, who 
would good-naturedly complain that they had just ruin- 
ed something that had taken her a half day to prepare . 

Peppermint, camomile, sassafras or comfrey tea 
are all good endings and aid digestion. 

Om Shanti 
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wholesome natural and organic foods 



supplying natural food stores, co-ops, schools and communities 

33 farnsworth st, boston, mass. 02210 - 8454 steller drive, culver city, calif. 90230 
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EXPELLER PRISED 



EXCELLENT 

FOR SALADS 
AND FINE COOK 



OtUK-«MMHN» , 

SAFFLOWffi SEED OR 

***" ' WIS pROoucf CONTAINS NO 

SOLVENTS, 

CHEMICALS O^J^VATIVW 

NOT SOLVENT 6XTEACTIO 

fNET32FL0L 
(tt»T3 



JAPANESE SESAME 
auger type press 
release the oil fr] 
presses and fil 
bottled and sh 
WHON SESAMI 
colouring, additi 




JOURNEY'S END) 

ORGANIC 

FRUIT FARM 



[ Homemade Low Sugor | 

[ CRAB-APPLE JELLY 

I Pure, natural jams and jelly made with onty one quarter 
I cup of raw sugar to a cup of fruit that is arown without 
I any sprays, preservatives or chemicals. A special pectin 
[contains apple pumice and citrus rind. Please keep th« 
I jar refrigerated after opening. Made by M. Landon in 
|A$cutney, Vermont 05030. 

Distributed by THE BUTLER'S PANTRY 
Westminster West, Vermont 05346 

INET WT. 16 oz. (i ib) 



nsprayed seeds from 

asted- in order to 

ough the auger 

The oil is then 

processing. ERE- 

ies, contains rso 




z. (one quart) 



-*" " product of japan 

distributed by -»-,; , i onn^fl 

FRFWHON TRADING COMPANY, INC. boston 02115 - los angeles 9QQ48 
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PURE 

APPLE JUICE 

SERVE COLD 



I 
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Made from organically grown, whole, ™**>™*\ 
fully inspected apples, locally grown and Pr*£»1 
without clarificati on to preserve valuable pecttfj 



NET CONTENTS 14 GALLON 

Use D«ily es « HeartMul and Refreshing Fruit Juii 
— DISTRIBUTED BY 



, NV 1 InAH^/V 1 , 
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( ne of the more arcane aspects of 
merchandising is product labeling. 
What does it all mean anyway? Super- 
market packages are one thing (to be 
explored in future issues) , but health 
food labels require even more quick- 
wittedness on your part. Did you know, 
for example, that standards of identity 
apply to real as well as plastic foods. 
Then there are the objectionable (to 
health food people) but federally al- 
lowable substances such as white sugar, 
which need not to be listed either,^ 
And those magic catchwords "natural" 
and "organic", evocative of health and 
sunshine, but open to a broad range of 
interpretation. The crucial factor is 
not what the labels say but what they 
leave out. One may state: "made with 
honey and lemon", but if it doesn't 
also state "without sugar", you can 
expect that there will be SOME sugar, 
perhaps a LOT. You have no way of 
knowing whether or how much unless it 
says so on the label. Then there's 
vegetable oil. In the cold pressing 
method a chemical solvent is often used 
to extract it and you may rightfully be 
suspicious unless your label informs 
you otherwise. 

Vitamin labeling may be tricky too. 
Sometimes a synthetic vitamin is used 
in a natural base. Does your label 
stipulate ALL NATURAL (i.e. 100% rose- 
hip-acerola or whatever) . 

For the most part, it is wise to 
favor labels which give you a complete 
breakdown of contents. For instance, 
one jelly manufacturer (see illus- 
tration) tells you that sugar was used 
and in what amounts. At least two 
companies (Shiloh and Lima) describe 
the growing process on the label. 
Erewhon (who gets our labeling award 
this issue) does the same for the pro- 
cess used in extracting cold-pressed 
oils. Although some very reliable 
products carry modest labels (Good 
Shepherd and Chico San, for instance) 
it is more often true that if a pro- 
ducer is proud of what he's got to 
sell he will boast about it on the 
label. "Natural" and "organic", as I 
mentioned before, can be meaningful 
or not depending on context. Walnut 
Acres certifies only those products 
they have personally investigated (by 
visiting farm or factory) to be organic. 
Watch for the stamp on their label. 

Read the fine print critically, and 
if you don't feel a product is worth- 
while, bring it to the attention of your 
health food merchant. Many newcomers to 
health food storekeeping are still inex- 
perienced and may be grateful for the 
advice. Then, too, remember that most 
stores carry only products which their 
customers demand — so spread the word ! 

Some things we would like to see: 
products dated for shelf life (especial- 
ly important in the smaller stores with 
a low turnover) and more information 
forthcoming from distributors to retail- 
ers. Few distributors list ingredients 
in their catalogues, which means that 
the storeowner must order more or less 
blind . In order to get around this, 
what they might do is get together and 
issue a catalogue of label reproductions 
for all products. 

Finally. . .part of this series was 
written by us. We hope the following 
will be written by you. Send us your 
advice, gripes and recommendations. 
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A BETTER MOUSETRAP! 



* 



'iuir' > H 



Constructed o£ a couple of 



it f s inex- 



Here's a mousetrap that won't garrote j ^ q£ wire screen 

b : gas 2!a k si ( s."^aj8 — - ; i/2 „ x , 1/2 „, 

To construct, bend a piece of qu a^er-inch mesh s ^ , 

s making an opened box end a 1/4 ^ ^ ^^ o£ the box , thlrd 
own, and secure with the little iuu P 



into third 
wire as shown 
wire in. 



o?heVnd is hooker to the door it will be sla-e sj u ^ a 1/4 

, cut a door piece from a £» can, following ^ ^ long p iece o£ 

lip on the bottom. Form the slots as sh " w ?he fronfwire on the box), so when it 
tile to the door (after it curves around the *™«tn ^ th<j spring into the 
pulled back to the trigger, the door will open wi 

ill front door slot. f h cage, attaching it 

From more sheet tin, cut a piece for the bacK or tne _ g , 

with little tabs. Staple the completed trap to a piece of 1/2 board about 
S 1/2" x 3 J/2" 






The trap is now complete, ready ^humanitarian -ousetrapping. Drive 
to the nearest dump, where, released, they 11 be nappy 



Rob 
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Follow these full-size patterns 
in cutting the metal and bending 
the wire. Wire forming is easy 
with long-nosed plyers. Be sure 
wire is strong enough to hold up 
under tens ' 









Mouse- eye view 
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DON'T BE FOOLED/ 

BE SURE IT'S WILD/ 

S£t anp package THE ntt* BOOTS, ANP 
AVAKE THEM AVAILABLE TO YOU. 

CULTIVATING OlSPRMlM 
DYEING OR INSTANT |ZiN6 
PROCESSING OF ANY KIND 
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Groves for holding the wire 
ends can be made with a 7/8" 
x 3/8" rod, cut from the shank 
of a bolt. First hammer the 
rod into a wood block, sideways 
with the grain, to make a groove. 
Then make four quarter-inch cuts 
in the metal where the groove ends 
will be. Place the bar in the 
proper position while the tin 
rests on the depression, then 
slam it. 




CAPTURED. To guard against 

tail loss, fit the doorway 

so that it does*nt quite touch 
the wood. 
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RECYCLING 



AN 

OLD 



FARMSTEAD 



CREATIVE ITCH BOOKS 

Macrame: Creative Design 

by Dona Z. Meilach. Published by 

Crown* Retail is $3.95 and worth it. 

The Beauty of Macrame; Creative 
Design - is its emphasis on the 
creative possibilities of knotting. 
There are NO patterns to copy in 
this book. Instead there are 356 
black and white, and 18 color plates. 
Some of the photos illustrate knot- 
ting techniques; most are of beauti- 
fully, texturally rich and original 
macrame clothing, jewelry and, best 
of all, sculpture. Wall hanging and 
sculpture by John Snidecor, Rosita 
Montgomery, Aurelia Munoz , Estelle 
CarlsonGloria Crouse, Marion Smith 
Ferri, Claire Zeisler, Shirley Marein, 
Michi Ouchi and many more. 

The book also gives short, clear and 
sufficient explanations as to how to 
knot simple and complex knots and how 
to use different materials. It in- 
cludes a bibliography of suppliers 
and other books. 

Nora Chase 




by Cathy Johnson 

When this land was new and green and virgin, farmers from the old country 
were amazed at the fertility of the soil, the unbeleivable returns on their 
investments of time and work. They used oxen to remove the stumps from land 
hey had cleared with hand saws and axes, and they farmed with methods thousands 
of years old. For a time, everything went well. Then, the newly j£«ed land 
that had been forest began to erode, and soil fertility dropped. The farmers 
left their lands in the east for the new, unbroken lands out west. 

At first, "out west" meant the area that is now Tennessee and Kentucky 
and Ohio — but when that land was cleared, farmed, and eroded until crops began 
to fail, "out west" was further west — Missouri, Kansas, Colorado, Utah, and 
finally, California, Washington, and Oregon. 

The rocky farms of Maine are seldom worked now; the land is bleak and 
unproductive. And in California's San Joachin Valley, where a fantastic percen- 
tage of the produce consumed in homes around the country grows , the rape of the 
land is beginning to be felt. Crops are starting to fail. 

When you've reached the sea, there is no more "out west" — no more virgin 
land to clear and farm and destroy — and the only answer is to stay put, to 
start to give something back where there was only taking. All over this country 
deserted farms, "marginal" croplands, aging buildings wait. But they're not up 
to the standards of insurance companies and banks and lending institutions, who 
say, "What, no inside toilet? Well, can't insure you then; someone might be 
killed in your outhouse. No insurance, no loan." 

It sometimes seemed that grim a prospect^ in the year in which we were look- 
ing for our place, and finding, then trying and trying to find some kind of fi- 
nancing. We — Sleepy and I -- had some down times, for sure. But we're here, 
now — in Excelsior Springs, Mo., no less. We've got our loan, and our insur- 
ance (Who know how? Who cares?) and we're going to stay. 

■This place was used and abused long before our grandparents were born. The 
main room of the house is 150 years old, and you can still see the rafter logs 
in the attic. It's our home, and with love and care and hard, hard work, we 
think the land, and the house that some brave, dreaming soul built, to start his. 
life anew, can be brought back. 

No one has lived here for five years, and when we moved in late last sum- 
mer, it showed. The buildings were in need of paint — still are, tool — 
and the brush grew over everything. We were too late in the year to do much 
about the state of the land, and had little money or equipment — and still 
don't. But we made a start, and learned a lot. 

L ivestock 

Since we couldn't start a garden that late, we felt uncomfortably like 
gentlemen farmers fresh from suburbia — so the only immediate project seemed 
to be livestock. We located a small group of chickens that "might be laying, 
maybe not." Old culls, they looked, mostly — white, de-beaked leghorns and an 
old rooster with pink legs we named Big Pink. We didn't know for sure we were 
going to get them, so when they arrived (along with the farmer who brought our 
first crazy old goat and her too-big, too-old-to-be-nursing kid), we were 
caught with our chicken house definitely unready. Years and years of old 
litter and manure still there should have been thoroughly removed and the floor 
disinfected before housing new chickens. If they hadn't been tough old birds, 
they probably would never have survived. 

Since no chickens had been there for five years, we went ahead on the 
hopeful assumption that any cr ,cken-disease~carrying organisms had long ago 
given up in starvation and moved on. We put the chickens to bed (at dusk, 
when they d roost), and in. the morning, in true cart-before-horse, new-farmer 
fashion, cleaned the chickenhouse. 
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usual, we ended up improvising, as lack of cash forces one to, and 
than buying new tarpaper and windowglass for the broken panes, we re- 
■ ~ the *: rags a nd stuffed them in the cracks, boarded up obvious holes with 
c yd e '^ erj an( 5 U sed an old yellowed shower curtain to repair the windows. 
scrap Pfl0 ™aH m armreciate the lovelv &olHpn alnu. 



ra 



s 

The 




^hickens seemed to appreciate the lovely golden glow. 

tj made nests from old fruit boxes with a board nailed across the front 
eggs from falling out, and feed sacks ripped, up and tacked to the 
fronts as curtains .... chickens like a little privacy 
for those things. Not that building nests guarantees that 
chickens will use them (we find eggs everywhere from the 
goat barn to the lilac bush), but with fresh nesting mater- 
ial every so often — grass, hay, leaves — most eggs are 
in the right place. 



The Dump 

A few older farms still have nests and other equipment, but the usual 
actice when a farmer moves out is to hold an auction and sell everything tha 
? i t useless or nailed down, So it was with our farm. But we found a supply 
ource: the dump. Every old farm has one, and all you have to do is find it. 

So far ours had yielded old hub caps (nice for capping large fence posts 
to keep them from rotting), a chamber pot, chicken feeders, mason jars, fence 
wire, two old washing machines (good stock waterers) , a USNavy fork, a 1934 
Hudson (or similar animal), crates and miscellaneous wood for repairs, fence 
posts, and a bike whose wheels one day may become a garden cart. 

The Goats 

Getting ready for the goats was somewhat easier than the chickens. Our 
old barn is divided into sections. One, used for grain storage, now serves 
as the goats' sleeping area. (It should have stalls, but somehow they ve aii 
survived in there together.) A hay storage area now doubles as feed storage 
places, and a milking room. We had trouble with flies when we milkea the goats 
where they slept. And we needed someplace to lock up the feed. (The goats 
managed to break in anyway, and got the scours -- a form of diarrhea -- from 
eating too much bran.) We also provided an open area where they xike to lie 
in the hot summer. 



Our milking stand is a board shelf 
with a hole cut in for the feed pan, 
and a vertical piece of plywood with 
a U-shaped hole for the goat's neck 
to slip into. A hinged piece on top 
flips down to hold her in place. 
Actually, our new goat doesn't need 
these "stocks". When I milk her, she 
just stands nicely and licks my 
forehead. 





Making fences goat tight is a never-ending chore it seems; they can 
squeeze through places a c£t might find difficult. We've temporarily solved 
the problem by stringing two extra wires along the top of the board ence on 
the sides and putting logs below the fence in the places where the ground dxps. 



The old wire fencing seemed pretty sturdy, and the only repairs necessary 
were on the gate. We fixed it «"h boards an w re a nd_(yep s hades^ ^ 
and Paw Kettle) old bed springs. Beautiful, it s n « _ 

go chasing goats since Christmas night, and we ^«*^?A^ „ ao fim 



to 



o chasing goats since Cnr stma S "*^ » our ™tual relief. It was fun, at 
ence tester - shortly after that ™*"> ^ the folks live . One day, 

first, to have Secret come up f or . ™" < .„ the outhouse by two cats, one 
to my surprise I suddenly found ^^Joi t<> yQung fruit trees 

chicken, and that curious ^f" ".^"Its run loose. Or even old fruit trees; 
f ^ri^ftrrLrriS^^orrard decimated bv his hungry goats. 



Feed 

L i !«„*- tToar when we got the goats, late 
Goat feed was sort of a problem last ^' J^„ S and not exact l y priin e 
in the season, hay was both expensive and hard torin 
either. Grain and dairy feed in town ran from about ^ $1 55 to ^ 
we'regettingmilk, that's a bargain ^\^^ X ^^ t \ a\±eld 
our feed problem was solved last year by acra W«B » corn-picker missed, 
where corn has been harvested and picking. ^^^^S turn their 
You can usually get permission if you keep look! ^ s ™* ** ^ This year 
cows into the field after the picker has passed ^° there ^ 

we're going to try scrapping soybeans (mostly for our own us 



Dear Will and Sally Freeman: 



We have greatly enjoyed our first issue of 
Natural Life Styles, and we have learned a great deal. 

However, we have to take issue with your 
article on light-weight camping equipment. As mem- 
bers of the Seattle Co-op we would like to register 
absolute satisfaction with the selection. More deeply 
felt was your criticism of Frostline products. We have 
a friend who has made all the Frostline kits; we our- 
selves have made the sleeping bags and are making the 
two-man tent. We wouldn't recommend these kits 
for the novice seamstress; but we find them highly 
satisfactory - far better than any of the ready made 
equipment of this sort. In making the kits up our- 
selves we are able to determine that every detail is 
perfect. We found the directions very easy to follow 
if one takes time and doesn't rush things. In all we are 
greatly in favor of Frostline products; we enjoy 
correspondence with them and find the company to 
be very interested in its customers. We regret to see 
such a fine company put down in your publication. 

Other than this issue, we are delighted with 
your publication. One question: Where do you sug- 
gest we find goats' milk that is not pasteurized? One 
would think it would be available in Fresno, but it 
is not. 

Sincerely, 

John & Mary Urrutia 
4524-D E. Sierra Madre 
Fresno, CA 93726 

To find a local raw goat's milk source - find 
the goat! Check with your local veterinarian, county 
health inspectors, Agricultural Extension Agent, or- 
ganic gardening club, 4-H or Future Farmers of 
America Club. "^ 




alfalfa patch, and it's been an 
Early in the spring we st ^ °« d ly as Me could with our old 
unbelievable help. We "^ e ^/^ n ure and bone meal with a cyclone seeder, 
balky, antique tiller, then spread ^ ^ ^ ^^ off Qr u wQuld 

incidentally, the sod was so thick most o ^ Thg rakings a 

have re-set itself and crowded out- the y * little was te on a farm. The 

gre at addition to °^ a ^°kiud? imagine trying to spread goat berries from 

a seeder. 

u „,4 fnr rain. We must have gotten the 

We seeded with alfalfa and we hoped for ^ f .^ ^.^ and we , ve 

rig ht amount, too for a few month ter w ^ 

had three since, the last just betore i s 

v i^n't- he allowed to stop a homesteader. We 

Lack of farm machinery shouUn }** *i den hand-tractor that looks like a 
took the first cuttings with an ancien t |«den a £ . ckle bar riding ahe ad 
cross between a lawn mower and a rto i , though, it had, apparent- 

like a cowcatcher. Halfway ^^^,^^^3"^ We let the hay cure a 
ly, a fatal breakdown, and we £ f^f we ^ th e piles onto the pickup 
& SKT^S dLn at the end of the patch. 

i 4,, ot- r,pr Ause we're romantics — but 
, ,rl«d ..11. »• « -"' "'""" SL S £«'< I— • -"« « """ 



And haystacks are pretty. 



The Garden 



Dear Natural Life Styles: 

Let me introduce myself - I'm Boogie 
and my husband is David Swaine and 
we're the proud proprietors of Fresh 
Earth Foods in Shreveport , Louisiana. 



We strive for TOTAL Organically grown, 
but can't always guarantee and, of 
course, tell people when we can't. 
(For example: some fruits in fruit sal 
ad, organic avocados are only delivered 
once a month if they have them! etc.) 

If you have any suggestions please 
let us know. 

Some things are pretty good - we bake 
our own bread (and are beginning to^ 
bake enough to sell as well as use in 
tauranth & U of the vegetable 
ad is organically grown (mostly 
our garden); and we grow our own 
its, etc. Also I make a lot of 
'candy and munchies so I'll know 
the ingredients are good. Here's a 
simple one you might want to share 
for those who will have sweets: 

1/3 cup honey 

1/3 cup sesame "butter 

2/3 (or a little less) full fat 

soy powder - full fat makes it 
richer - you could use low-fat 
or even skim or low-fat milk 
solids) 

sc in enough sesame seeds to make it 
:? crunchy" and shape however you want. 
I shane them into small balls and 
flatten slightly and then put nuts on 
top. Pretty good nutrition and taste 
so good! 

Love and Peace to all of you at 
Natural Life Styles. 

BOOGIE & DAVID 
Shreveport, 
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14**1* Mt df a disappointment till we realized just how 
Our garden was a little bit of 8 *"3 this year . We didn't have 

m uch more we've been able to can and dry and free e y ^ ^ ^ 

enough mulch, and there was a long, d y ***£>[ °^ e tha ^ we "^ld take care of. 
lowed by a lot of -eds - an we P ant d much «• jars o£ jara and 

Still, the root cellar is f Hied »" n P . peaches, tomatoes, toma- 

jelly and preserves, applesauce and pie sliced app , v apri cots and 

to juice, squash, pickles, and good °" f^f ™ „^ s \ t dr Jd beans and 
apple slices and elderberries, and in the attic are s 

bags of dried sweet com and onions. 

And we have a fine compost heap -building for next year We'll probably 
plant less total area, unless we «-e soybea »s fo a over crop ^ ^ 

tilline them under for great manure before they set seeas 
do P lant will receive much more concentrated attention. 



The Land 
Lack of heavy equipment didn't stop us from caring for our land. We have 
a good neighbor with whom we have a 50-50 setup; he cuts and bales the back 
meadow and takes half the hay (and half will be plenty for us, even feeding 
three goats and using it for bedding and mulch), and he planted the front nine 
acres to soybeans under the AbCb payment plan for the same deal. We'll prob- 
ably get enough from the sale of the soybean crop to buy either a cow (I do 
miss that easy-rising, butter-making cream) or a secondhand tractor. 

Our neighbor did burn the field off before planting this spring, before 
we owned the farm, but next year we'll further confound him with our strange 
ways by asking him to till under the soybean plants, to feed the land. We ve 
borrowed a soil tester, and plan to see if our soil needs liming in time to 
take advantage of the government's help with it, too. If you qualify, it will 
pay for more than half the total cost in most cases. 

The Orchard 

The orchard was a record producer this year. ItVs an old one, with the 
exception of the four cherry trees we planted in the spring, and it had been 
left alone for at least five years, probably longer. But still we've been 
canning like crazy. 

Last winter, while the trees were dormant, we read up on pruning (what 
an art!) — and in early spring, put our study to use. It ? s really hard to prune 
enough — it hurts to cut off potentially productive limbs — but it's a job that 
must be done. They say if an orchard has been neglected for many years, though, 
it's best not to prune too much the first year; shock might kill the tree. 

We mulched as many as we had mulch for, and should have sprayed with dor- 
mant oil spray in the winter, but we blew it, so some of the fruit is pretty 
wormy, and the peaches had scale and some had brown rot. Still we got a cellar- 
full. There was no killing frost at blossom-setting time, so we had a bumper 
crop. Even with culling many little green fruits, the limbs were so heavily 
weighed that some of those we didn't have propped were broken. Well, that's 
one way to prune, I guess. 



Berries 

We even found an old strawberry patch to work on. We thinned old plants 
and mulched mostly, supplementing with some new plants from the city market. 



Blackberries grow wild and abundant at the edge of the meadow and require 
n0 attention, but in the garden we were happy to find a big patch of black 
raspberries that needed only some TLC and a lot of pruning to produce a nice 
If they hadn't been ripening at the same time the drought hit, we'd 



crop 



v, a ve a lot more — and if we had mulched t them heavily to conserve moisture. 

Findings 

One really nice thing about old farms is the surprises you're likely to 
find in 0fid corner s — four large, though attention-needing patches of asparagus, 
f or instance, and seven rhubarb plants needing separation and feeding, and a 
concord grape vine climbing the apple tree we didn't even notice last year. 
Homemade grape jelly and wine is nothing like storebought, believe me. 

The House 

Old farm buildings — old houses, especially—are likely to be in need of a 
lot of care and attention, too. And partly because we're just not as hardy as 
people who grow up in them. We were cold as blazes last winter — and in the 
spring, when the elderly lady who used to live here came to visit, with her 
daughter, we asked them if they weren't cold here. Of course not! The daughter's 
bedroom is the^room I now use for my studio, and one day last winter before we 
moved a woodstove in here I was trying to type at 25° cold* 

We did help by patching siding holes with cut-up tin cans, putting mask- 
ing tape around unused windows and doors, piling hay around the foundation 
and using those lovely ticky-tacky plastic sheet-storm windows I'll bless for- 
ever.. Like many old places, this one has a crawl space underneath, and when 
the wind whistles up between those old, warped floorboards — whewl 

This year, we hope to get roll insulation put up under the eaves. Not 
only saves heat, but fuel. Last winter, our bedroom finally was made liveable 
by putting newspapers under the rugs, and using all the rugs we could spa»e, 
hanging a blanket over the window and a heavy bedspread over the entrance to 
the attic. And using an electric blanket on the coldest, blowiest days. You 
could hear the heddles on my loom clatter — until I finally wrapped them with a 
towel to silence them. Funny how much^ warmer that made us. 

If we ever do get the energy to crawl under the house and put in a sub- 
floor — -or even tack heavy black plastic to the beams — that'll help, too. Un- 
fortunately, last winter we had to use wood and L.P. Gas — not a real big 
step towards self-sufficiency. This winter, better insulation and home-made 
wine should help a lot. 

It is, I guess a "harder" life than we had back in the city. My dad 
worries about us all winter, and you really don't know if you'll have water or 
not (our well with the hand pump is dry). But there's meaning to it. When we 
try to imagine living in the city again, with its constant noise and awful 
smells and lack of privacy — or dignity — and depending on the supermarket and 
the power and light company for survival, it's impossible. Here, the world 
could pretty well grind to a screeching halt for a day or two or a week or for- 
ever, and we think we'd just go right on, living and loving and caring, and 
caring. 



CATHY JOHNSON 
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Dear Everybody, 

I was thinking that it was about time 
that the people involved in the so 
tailed organic food movement get to 
gether and test all of the food^be- 
sold in the stores as "organ zc. I 
have been eating organically for 7 or 
8 vears and recently have begun an 
organic food cooperative-type store 
and a retail delivery service. 

I have icund out to my dismay 
that practically nobody tests and no- 
body knows if the food is really or- 
ganic . Nobody even knows what the 
word means. Everybody sits and talks. 
(There are no standards for minimum 
levels of pesticides (for there is 
nothing that is DDT-free in this world, 
I think.) Testing for (1) chlorinated 
hydrocarbons, (2) phosphates, (3) arti- 
ficial fertilizers, and (4) vitamin 
and mineral content •- vitality tests 
- is very expensive. For each store 
or cooperative or individual alone 
to do this testing would be very cost- 
ly, and a thorough job completely 
prohibitive economically. 

So - I am beginning a nan-profit or- 
ganization of store, cooperatives and 
individuals sincerely interested in 
keeping the organic food market clean 
before the government steps in and 
does it for us. 

We would need about $800 a month to 
begin with. Each member would contri- 
bute between $25 and $50 a month and 
10, 20 or--30 items would be tested 
each month. Bulletins would be print- 
ed, and sent to the various stores, 
cooperatives and individuals. 

There are a lot of things passing now 
that shouldn't. The first thing we 
have to do is establish standards for 
points 1-4 above, and test every- 
thing against these standards. If you 
are a store, if . you are a cooperative, 
if you are an individual or a chemist 
interested in getting this done, call 
or write to Village Organic Foods, Inc., 
910 West End Avenue, Suite 15F, New 
York, N.Y. 10025. Or call me at 
866-2069 right away. Let's get this 
thing moving. 

Sincerely, 
Ben E. Benjamin 



EDITOR'S NOTE: 



THE DECISIONS OF THIS 
GENERATION WILL DECIDE 
THE FUTURE OF MAN." 

-MAURICE STRONG. SECRETARY GEN- 
ERAL, 1972 UNITED NATIONS CONFER- 
ENCE ON THE HUMAN ENVIRONMENT, 
lo be Held In Stockholm. 
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10,000 RECIPES, FORMULAS 
AND PROCESSES-FOR THE 
FARMER, HOMEOWNER, 
DO-IT-YOURSELFER 

Here is a wealth of practical, accurate and 
clear information and instruction that can 
save you money and time. Housewives, 
farmers, handymen, home experimenters, 
electricians refer to Henley's daily. In thts 
goldmine of a book, you will find formulas 
and recipes for almost everything used in 
the home, farm, workshop or industry. Dis- 
cover the trade secrets of thousands of 
commercial products-learn new ways of 
doing things, saving money along the way. 
As indispensable as a dictionary. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. 900 pages, hard cover, 
cloth bound. 

Only $6.95 postpaid 

New York residents add sales tax 

EMBASSY SALES 

(Dept. NLS3) 

Box 67 

East Elmhurst, N. Y. 11369 



Hen also runs an organic food buying 
:lub which offers home delivery in 
:he New York City area. Send a post 
card to him at 910 West End Ave . , 
mc 10024 , and ask for his Organic 
Deliveries, Inc. membership form and 
price list. 
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«/WrS EKHWE - « ORGANIC FARM TEACHING PROJECT 

^npp. i fttfr TO ORGANIC FARMERS 

Dear Organic Fanner, ^ ^^ ^ 

Thousands of youn* paople across the <~ ^ J^™ he organi c approach is the only 
tradition of small, careful farming. Tney recog 
vav and can benefit by your experience. 

fertilisers, additives, 
U you are truly an Organic farmer-you do not use ^emical spray , ^^ ^ 

I'd you enrich your .oil with natural compost and green ™ y NLS . y, will 

„ are successful at it-then please fill out the £rn»d re ur ^^ ^ 

receive a list of young people who are willing to work with yo ^^ ^ are ted 

board in exchange for the direct experience of "f^Ys not \ £ree i ab or pool; spreading 
to tell them why and how, as you work together. This is ^ afford it and 

manure is certainly part of the job, but painting your hou ^ J not part f the 
appreciate the help, a modest wage would probably be apprecia 
bargain nor expected. 

This is a public service sponsored by NATURAL LIFE STYLES ^J^ £ ± ^ 

We advertise this service in our own publication as well as otne g receive-please 

we know about. (If you haven't seen this service mentioned in the ones y 

send us their addresses.) 



ORGANIC FARM TEACHING PROJECT FARMER'S QUESTIONNA IRE 



NAME 



ADDRESS 



ZIP CODE 



NUMBER OF PEOPLE ON FARM NOW: FAMILY_ 
SIZE OF FARM: A CRES 



OTHER 



LIST OF CROPS $ STOCKS 



♦INDICATE THOSE WHICH ARE ORGANICALLY RAISED 

NUMBER OF STUDENT HELPERS YOU CAN HANDLE WITH EASE AND HAVE TIME TO TALK TO: 

DESCRIBE WORK THEY WILL BE EXPECTED TO DO: _ _ _ 



DURATION OF VISIT (Sj:, 
BEST DATE (S): FRCM_ 



TO 



NUMBER OF DAYS, WEEKS, MONTHS 
OR 



MiAT SPECIFIC AREAS OF ORGANIC FARMING CAN YOU TEACH (INDICATE WHETHER YOU KNOW A GREAT DEAL, 
AVERAGE OR JUST A BIT ABOUT THESE) : , — 



CHECK HERE IF YOU DO NOT FEEL COMPETENT TO TEACH BUT WOULD CONSIDER HIRING THESE YOUNG PEOPLE 

FOR WAGES (STATE- AMOUNT $ ) -•••••••••••••••••« 

AN OPEN LETTER TO POTENTIAL FARM WORKERS 

Dear Friend, 

Your name and responses to the attached questions will be published in a master list which will 
be distributed through out the country to organic farmers who will contact you directly to ar- 
range a work/training period. During this time you will work on the farm doing all the things 
necessary in operating it. Be prepared to get up early and work hard. Your compensation is 
room, board and a first-hand organic farming education. The farmer understands that he is to 
tell you why and show you how. 

Once you elect a situation, tell us immediately so that we can remove you from this season's list 
At the end of your period please write us a letter about your experiences -good and bad. 

This is a free service of Natural Life Styles magazine. No fees are paid by anyone. You can 
help us by including a self- addressed stamped envelope with the enclosed form. 

VERY IMPORTANT-- If you receive an invitation from a farmer an you cannot accept or have al- 
ready accepted another offer- -return the material to the farmer immediately. Do not hang onto 
it; that would hurt many people. 



NAME 



ADDRESS 



ZIP CODE 



TELEPHONE* 



LIST FARM/GARDEN EXPERIENCE 



AGE: 



Male 
Female 
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72 
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pFggT jROM NATURAL FARM 

* ^ ; wa a bio-dynamic* con^ence at 

rKti August* Samual Xayman, ^om katu- 
»al ^ aAm in ?{Ltnt y> V&unont, got up 
ttell about the ZO-acjte i<vun fit and 

nm b&i oi othehA Live and mnk on. 
%Lh entkuAiMm was Infectious, and we 
uutotz him ion. a bit ol personal data- 
todigJiound, twining, etc. --to piM 
ou £ a possible antide. His answoA'- 

"Ho I Mt/ penjbonal history is c$ no 
junpofi&uM-i- you can leave ma out oi 
£k<i oKtlcle* The important thing is 
that many young people, who have, htm 
i&Vidhim I * 1 meaning &ulness &ound a 
concept and a place mhoxe they could 
apply thevt energies. Tivl6 m$ possi- 
ble because oi an on.gani.zed 6t/tuttuAe f 
a disciplined envi/ionment that was 
provided ion, the transition to stt&- 
xegalatton and health." 

A boil- down o{ his spux-o{-thz- 
moment spttelv 



What can I tell you about Natural 
Farm. Well, I'll talk about the fields. 
We have one field that's sweet corn, an 
acre and a third with three varieties- 
a very early, a middle and a late. The 
early variety didn't do well—very stub- 
bly. It was delicious but it didn't 
fill out because it was very dry. An 
early variety has to grow fast and it 
needs a lot of moisture while it's grow- 
ing. 

We just harvested the middle corn 
last Tuesday morning. We got up at H:00, 
harvested 25 bushels and sent them into 
Boston. It's Market Beauty and well) 
people said it was the best corn they've 
ever had in their lives , without exagger- 
ation, really. Absolutely the best corn 
they've ever had. Terrific corn. 

We have a third variety which is a 
white corn. That's still growing. It's 
about eight feet tall and still growing. 
That field we did with raw manure — chick- 
en and cow manure. 

Now we have another field, this one a 
half acre. We ran an experiement on it. 
We did a third a section of it with raw 
manure— cow manure slightly decomposed, 
we did a section of nothing but seed. 
And then we did the next third of the 
field in bio-dynamic compose. When we 
show people we always bring them down 
this way, see — Bring them to the first 
bunch which was the corn grown with the 
manure— beautiful corn, lovely corn, full, 
rich and green with no deficiencies in 
any of the minerals . A healthy looking 
plant growing at least eight feet. It s 
a very big variety; each ear is about 16 
inches long. And it's lovely corn. The 
people say, "That's really wonderful . 
You people have done great.'' And I 
say, "Yeah, I know, isn't that nice." 

And then ye look at the middle thing 
and it's ovbious where there's no nitro- 
gen and no manure and no life. All the 
corn is yellow and stunted and hardly 
any ears. 

And then we walk to where the bio- 
dynamic composted corn is and it's 
like ten feet high and the plant is 
b ig— the stalks, without exaggeration, 
in some cases are two inches in dia- 
meter. And with the comparison the 
People are really overwhelmed. Here 
ta ey saw this wonderful corn first 



and then they see the bio-dynamic and 
it's vigorous and strong and healthy a 
and the ears are just— well everything 
looks better about it. Wot only big 
but you can sense the quality of the 
plants because they look so vibrant 
and really alive. 

Then we have a two-acre field of 
squash. We took two acres and we dug 
a hole every ten feet and into some we 
put compost and manure, and in others 
rock phosphate , and gran it dust , and 
lime stone, and seaweed, and bat man- 
ure, whatever else we could find. 
(You can find bat manure in old church- 
es attics. Gretchen got it for us 
over at the (Wholpole?) church and 
it's really nice looking stuff. ) 

I wish there was just one big word 
for a super-superlative. The squash 
are that- fantastic , big, healthy, beau- 
tiful. Well, if you keep saying every- 
thing is wonderful and beautiful It 
gets boring. 

We started all our own seeds — pep- 
pers, tomatoes, and melons — in green- 
houses. And in some cases in flats in 
the house that I moved to our little 
greenhouse. We transplanted all the 
plants and we put up about 300 tomatoe 
plants and 26^4 pepper plants. We've 
been eating melons now for over a week 
and a half, they're delicious— fan- 
tastic melons , incredible melons , and 
really good. 

Four people are going to stay over 
the winter and they're building a cabin 
now. If they make it through the winter 
—which I have high hopes they will- 
next spring we'll start with five demi- 
masters and we ' 11 be much stronger with 
a more viable core. And we'll know what 
mistakes not to make again. For instance, 
big fields should be for tractor cultiv- 
ation — like corn, beans or something 
like that. But for things that need a 
lot of hand work, we want to have small- 
er pieces to feel a sense of accomplish- 
ment, And we're going to do more trac- 
or cultivation. 

We mulched alot. We mulched all 
the potatoes, beans, broccoli and 
cabbage and cauliflower and brussel 
sprouts. A whole acre was hand mulched. 
We used a flail chopper with a wagon 
in back. To cut the hay up in nice 
short lengths — six or eight inches 
long. We formed nice big piles in the 
wagon and we dumped it out . It was 
easy to mulch with that. 

We have to devise new machinery; 
that's one thing we hope to do at that 
place. In addition to a laboratory that 
we want to establish there in the next 
two years, we want also to design, en- 
gineer, and build prototypes of mach- 
inery suitable for natural, organic, bio- 
dynamic, God-type farming. We want to 
build machines that are ecologically in 
harmony with the land and to do it nat- 
urally. See, most the machines have 
been designed to do it with chemicals 
and to do it without thought to the soil 
—without sensitivity to the soil's 
needs . 

It's very exciting. We've soft a lot 
and we're going to be able to be self 
sufficient soon. Oh, the financial 
thing— we all share equally. 

Thanks. I'm done. 




H 



Samual Kayman 
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What kit You. Going To Vo About The 



Our a Uve T*ee flit* K«IA. Every Christmas, parking 
Ss and shopping centers suddenly become crested" 

~ ItTdSLfinf^UzrrLt^^ f0t 

ALTERNATIVES TO BUYING \s^%^^t£^% 

turn brown. . 
vet a live Christmas tree does not cost much more than 
I dead one, and if properly cared for, it can be 
a deaa on , severa l Christmas es — actually 

saving 7 --y! If you haven't a yard, or if you 
have no Place for another tree, a church, a school, 
or park maybe most grateful for your tree. Or the 
Parks Department of our city may accept any "homeless- 
trees to plant somewhere in the city. 

CnecfeA. Instead of the usual holiday £ifts, send 
otiecks to tax-deduc table or peace organizations. Your 
donation will be acknowledged by a card to the persons 
in whose behalf contributions are being given. 

Food. Is always a popular gift item. Try not only the 
usual goodies such as cookies and fruitcake, but also 
breads, nuts (how about giving 1/2 pound boxes of home- 



Must we celebrate "Peace on earth, good will toward 
men" by pouring our money Into a wrchant f a cash regis- 
ter—especially money that could be put to far better 
use, combatting Poverty and oppression? There ate many 
ways to give to people at Christinas that don't involve 
spending money. These suggestions may help you to 
think up your own special way of giving without buying. 

Organize a toy swap in your neighborhood. Have 
the children pick out, spruce up, and wrap the 
toys. Toys that have lost their appeal or have. 
been outgrown' in one family may find much use in 
another. 

Have a Christmas picnic or potluck. Have a grab 
bag with handmade and home-collected items. Have 
a decorations-making time and trim a community 
Christmas tree with the results. 

One young person got books and records from the 



SEASOiySQReQiNGS 



library that she knew her parents would like and 
gave them on Christmas morning. Libraries rent 
films. Museums rent painfing and prints. 

Search your attic and basement for forgotten 
items that can be put into use. You might dis- 
cover some long-f or got ten, long-lost thing and 
surprise its owner (or give it a new owner) . 

what things can you do for other people? Offer 
to help paint a room with your friend (over the 
holiday, or in March when he gets around to it) . 
Offer to watch someone* s kids on a weekend so 
they can have a time for themselves, a trip may- 
be. As a gift for the kids, take them someplace 
special. Bake and decorate cookies with them. 

What things do you have that you can share with 
others? Loan your car to a cariess person once 
a week for a month or two. Share special kitch- 
en or carpentry tools with neighbors. Offer a 
large space (your finished basement or your liv- 
ing room with a real fireplace) to friends who 
don't have it for them to give a party fn. 

What skills do you have that you can share with 
others? Offer to teach someone an instrument 
you can play. If you have carpentry skills, 
offer to custom-build something. 

The Cambridge chapter of American Friends Service 
Committee of Cambridge, Mass., gives the following 
suggestions; 

Th/U-it Skop6, Many churches, hospitals and community 
groups help support themselves by running thrift shops. 
Yellow Pages has a good list. They are good sources 
for used furniture, large toys and household items. 
The turnover of quality stuff in these shops is high, 
so keep going back to the ones in your area. Idea for 
kids gift: for the mechanically inclined, an old or 
broken household item (clock, radio, lamp) and a screw 
driver. 

MzUZ QtidftAt Berea Colle K «» students make many things 
as part of their education, Write to Berea College 
Berea, Kentucky 40403 tor a catalog of wood crafts 
weaving and food. 1972 Calendar Books can be ordered 
from the War Resisters League, 339 Lafayette St 
NYC 10012 and United Farm Workers 1972 Calendar ! 'united 
Farm Workers Organization Committee, At 130, Delano, 
Calif. 93215. Kojponia is an interracial community 
fafm in Georgia doing community and civil rights work. 
They grow pecans and sell them for cooking and in 
candy and fruit cakes. Write to Koinonia Products, 
Route 2, Americus, Georgia 31709 for a catalog of 
food, books, and crafts. 
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.blanched almonds or mixed nuts roasted and seasoned 
with seasalt or -garlic?), nut and dried fruit candies, 
jam and conserves, spice bouquets ( a potpourri of 
dried roses, lavender and violet, for instance) or 
spiced tea creations (try dried organic orange peel. 
with bits of cinnamon stick and/or lemon peel and clove 
added to your favorite' tea) , Are you good with herbs 
and spices? Why not maHe up special combinations for 
common dishes or types of food? Baking, is an easy 
thing to do in quantity. Freeze cookie dough and make 
up portions at different times. Make breads and candy 
in advance and freeze until time for giving. 



Gaside,ning. Pot flower bulbs for a bit of spring in 
the middle of winter. Make seed flats (wpoden crated 
from the grocery). Give a child a mystery pot with 
different seeds. (Lima beans grow fast and are hardy.) 



MARE YOUR GIFTS 



Wax S Wiciu - toe S Bexidd, Candles can be made in 
milk, cartons, cans, cardboard tubs, egg shells, jellc 
molds, in drinking glasses (to be left in the glass), 
can be decorated with beads, cloth, paper, wax drip- 
pings, can be colored with melted wax crayons. 




PZp<L. For playground equipment, table legs, etc. 
Some companies and stores have information booklets on 
uses of pipe. Try places carrying used pipe and fit- 
tings, such as wrecking companies and salvage and sup- 
ply companies. 



Wood. At some lumber yards you can buy wood scraps 
for 25C a bag. They make good building blocks (sanded) , 
Give a child a bag of scraps, a hammer, saw, and nails. 
Keep an eve out tor trees being cut down. Large 
stumps can be made into tables and stools. Other pares 
can be lamps, candle holders. 
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- T0NG-LEGGEDji5ME by Wendell Berry. First Printing: March 

^J^SS^^^ ^^ r > 1130 Flfth Ave -> N.Y., N.Y. 10028, 

PJl'tine Books, Inc., 101 Fifth Ave., N.Y., N.Y. 10003. 
BaH ai1 



Sue Bailey 



times ^ e think the pioneers are the brave ones-- opening up 
S ° country, trying new ideas, new systems. But perhaps the bravest, 
neW all* are those who go home again. 



liter 




rt of the book consists of essays of a general or political 
%ure e.g. Viet Nam and strip mining, but the part that is im- 



ture e.g. Viei in am anu biiip iuj.ni.Jig , out me pai l cucll is im- 
na rtant is the personal testimonial because it offers encourage- 
P° nt -^o any of us who might be thinking about returning to the 
'"laces of our childhood and sinking roots there. Perhaps that is 
the only place where the roots will take hold; perhaps they need 
watering by friendly ghosts. 

Rer ry describes the many happy childhood and teenage days he spent 
in the family's camp by the Kentucky River; he spent the first of 

1 ^„„~ + u A -v~ rmA fl^r, MircA in rqlifnrnia FllTOne. New \ork 



h is marriage there and then lived in California, Europe, New 
ritv When he decided to give up his teaching post in the E 



York 
ritv WJien ne aeciaea iu give up jj.j-:> lwuiui 6 ^^^^ *« -— fcnglis 
Department at New York University his friends and colleagues quest- 
ioned him. "... there was the belief, long honored among American 
intellectuals and artists and writers, that a place such as I came 
from could be returned to only at the price of intellectual death 

there was the assumption that the life of the metropolis is 
the experience, the modern experience, and that the life of the 
HFal towns, the farms, the wilderness places. is not only irrelevant 
to our time, but archaic as well because unknown or unconsidered 
by the people who really matter- -that is, the urban intellectuals. 

After his final return to Kentucky, several years ago, Berry re- 
ceived letters admonishing him to be on the lookout ^f -W w ?f 
decay in his work and in his mind. He continued to writ , wever , 
and his poems have appeared in several ma f az1 "^, ^^"^^nd 
cc actions; he is the author of two novels, Nathan Coulter and 

A : ace on Earth , 

In The Long-Legged House he does not write much about his rela- 
Ln^i^iSiT wTfeT children or other people , £ but abou the 
wild things around him - particular birds, trees f lowers ™?? ° r 
c rse the Kentucky River, which flows past his house. Nothing 
earth-shaking - just the minutiae which define our lives. 

We who are so proud of our mobility and our s °P histicati ^ At V ; e . Q 
who look upon the Oriental attitude toward ancestors as something 
merely quaint, hear Wendell Berry: 
-.. . whereas most American writers - -and even most Americans^-of 

, and in tones and ^£l«ctiQ » Xcxion for this place, as 

could perhaps be expla ne J, lost afie ct ection H f r their 

lean writers have almost traditionally 
1 birthplaces." 

Lry sum.r I return „i«h ^bgd "^^^"i^pSSl, 
farmhouse ,y great -grandf.tte; built in l» tuc y £ P 

St e ir?„:rSin^y S ci«i™u P lor e ,e B to return to N*» *„* City. 

The Lo^-L^ed Hg^ Is thn -^^St'S^l^r^s uouc. 

) convince him that ne couiu 
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Wendell Berry, teacher, 
farmer, and writer, was bom 
in Louisville and holds A.B. 
and IO. degrees from the 
University of Kentucky. His 
poems have appeared widely 
in magazines and in three col- 
lections, THE BROKEN 
GROUND, OPENINGS, and 
FINDINGS. He is also the 
author of two novels, NATHAN 
COULTER and A JPLftCE ON 
EARTH. He is a member of the 
faculty ol the English de- 
partment at the University of 
Kentucky. 



"Though it has come slowly 
and a little at a time, by 
bits and fragments sometimes 
weeks apart, I realize after 
so many years of just being 
here that my knowledge of the 
life of this place is rich, 
my own life part of its rich- 
ness. And at that 1 have 
only made a beginning. Eter- 
nal mysteries are here, and 
temporal ones too. I expect 
to learn many things before 
my life is over, and yet to 
die ignorant. 

(cont'd next page) 
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ROCK TRIPE 

A gfittn-g^y tlihin &eund 
on boulder, paxticulafily 
kiak up hJtiUUld**-. Loof 
tiki a tow all h pitcn a* 
UdthtK cabling up at ed- 
a'u - black undzindath. 
Attacked to nock a: cei 
point, Rich In pKoUm.. . 
kali crazed zxpLoM** ela^m 
to have lived on it iok 
month* . 

doing it: Gather a ba>u . . , 
vo<uh thoroughly to Kwovz 
quit, boil 5 minute* m M 
little, [halted] tiatM a* 
pohUble. Remove when ten- 
l dtK it 1 6 ha^lety bland 
SUM, *o 4fe<ua» ttr tci *tz- 
W£ uled taman.1 toy *auce and 
tpninkled on a lUtlt 
touted Aeumc 4eed6. Not 
bad - a little tike macro- 
biotic &e.a-we.e,d. Would 
aUo mix welt voitk ^ce, ok 
into the &o up pP-t mth it. 




A Boy* Ice Boat 

Snoring How He Cms M»ke Om 

ICE BOATING has an irresistible 
attraction* for a healthy, red- 
blooded American boy, and where- 
^vo.r the location is suitable a home- 
made ice yanht- nbouW be one of the 
thing* to the bov> credit." Contrary to 
ihe general impression, iee boating doe* 
nQt require ideal conditions of ice, for 
•van aiac inches of snow over the ice 
r tB no great hindrance, if it is light 
and dry snow. Some ice boats push 
their way through wet, slushy snow, if 
the wind is good, and thus ice boating 
it* kept up during a good part of the 
winter. 

The average winter in northern 

latitudes Affords a fairly long aeason 

for the sport, ami certainly for three 

months in the year it can be depended 

upon. There are a great number and 

variety of ice boats in QB6 today, from 

the scooter type of the Of rest South 

Bay, to the 30 and 40 footers of the 

Hudson river and inland lakes.' The 

I oy who wishes to make his own efaf t 

M not have to folow any of tfceafl 

.caign his craft 

Miit himself. The frame of th« 

lhi.iMm river let yacht is like a Roman 

cross, while that of the middle west 

is more like a St Andrew V cross or 

plus + sign in arithmetic. That 

is to say, on the former the runner 

rd crosses the backbone w«D for* 

- i, and on the latter it crosses nearer 

the middle. 

Style of Boat 

The boy's ice best illustrated herc- 

I is a medium betwen these two 

"mi' typf.s, but it is nearer the 

Hudson river than the western type. 

It in easier to build and very simple 

to handle. 

The backbone of the craft should 
he a timber 15 feet long, which will 
make a craft large enough for seats for 
two. This timber should be 4 by 3 
inches, or if n single etiek of this size 
cannot be readily obtained, two thinner 
pieces bolted together will answer. If 
one is situated near a woods, and tim- 
ber is hard to get, a green log can be 
used for the backbone and cronspiece. 
Hew the log on four sides and make 
as smooth as possible. A good stout 
green Btiei will be stronger than 
dressed lumber. 

The crosapieee should be 6 feet long, 
and of similar dimensions to the 
backbone. The crosapieee is bolted 
to the backbone timber 3 feet from the 
end. This bolting should be made 
strong and secure, for the strain is se 
\ ere on it in heavy weather. The run- 
ners are fastened to the ends of the 
eioaapieee, and then braces of 2-inch 
stuff run from the ends of tho cross- 
pieces to the body of the craft. These 
crosspieces are sometimes made of wire 
rope, but plain pieces of timber will 
do better. 

Two seats are fastened to the back- 
bone timber, one forward for the pas- 
senger and the aft one for the steerer. 
While seated in tho latter the operator 
steers the boat and manages the sail. 
The aft seat must therefore be placed 
SO 'hat he tiller stick will pass back 
and forth freely, without touching him. 
The hind runner located under the end 
of the backbone timber must be placed 
far astern as possible. So the tiller 
Rtiek and the seat must be located 
according to the distance from the 
steering runner. 

TShe runners are ordinarily steel 
stakes nailed or screwed to blocks 
of wood. A circular pince of wood 
sawed from I fence post is nailed to the 
upper part of the block, and this is 
made to fit in a hole bored in the back- 
bone timber. The steering post runs 
through the hole and has a stick at- 
tached to the end. The weight of the 
iee boat keeps the three runners on 
the iee, and makes an even keel. 

A 10-foot pole should be selected 
for the mast. This can be cut green 
in the woods, nnd inserted in the hole 
made for it, where the two timbers 
cross. Ten feet is not too long for a 
boat of this size, for the sail is of 
the mutton-leg variety, and does not 
draw so much wind as a square, sail. 
The boom for the lower part of the 
sail should be of some light material. 
A bamboo pole is one of the most suit- 
able. 

The sail can be made of cotton duck 
or tfail cloth. It should be cut in the 
form of a triangle, with the seams run- 
ning parallel with the bull. This gives 
a pretty, yacht-like effect and good fit 
*'» the sail. Most duck comes a yard 
wide, but wider Btrips can be obtained. 
A stout rope should run from the mast 
head to the end of the boom, and the 
sail must be woven over this with 
good strong fish line. The sail can be 
closed up by simply raising the boom 
up alongside of the mast and tying; 
the sail to it. 

With an ice boat of this size and 
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m0 st inspiring thought is that this 

and deserves f a n li iy enlight en_me, Jf it 



place , if I am to 
of th most care- 



My 
live well in it, requires 

ful attention. And the ^^^'successor^of "many days spent nere un 
ever comes, will come as ^success ires m ore than a day's 

enlightened or benighted e^ 1 "^'^ to £ 0SS ess the wealth of a 
devotion,* Thoreau says, 'to know ana 

day. '" (p. 169) 

and sink into 
. .ustible, that 
it, I come to the sense lat my y^ „*,« ar i nf me. that when am 
its pos 
dead it 




nature is 



that 
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will not be used up. 

of the topsoil. It is very 

and in the penetra- 
nts oeaceableness, It increases by 
that issues out of *** P* a "*r it, growth rising out 
e, by the P^sage Reasons .^ ^ si S- It 

of it and returning to it, not rjy it . It k the 

future." (p. 204) 
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ting energy 



out of death into promise, 
its past enters its 




stair. And 
without at 



"But there 

less de 

f irmati 

heron ma 

He came down at a me 

a dignitary going down a 

be midway over the river, 

did a backward turn in the air, a loop-the-loop. 

have been a gesture of pure exuberance of joy - 

sense of the evening, the day's fulf il lme ^, his 

He made just the one slow turn, and th 

the direction of a slew farther 

was incredibly beautiful, at 

tion on the evening and on 



And the joy, 
is the con- 

a great blue 
the valley. 
always, like 
then, at a point I judged to 
all varying his wingbeat he 
It could only 
a speaking of his 
descent homeward. 
out of sight in 
down in the bottom. The movement 
exultant and stately, a benedic- 
the riveyand on me. It seemed so per- 



in the world- - 



fectly to confirm the presence of a free nonhuman i oy 
a joy I feel a great need to believe in-- that I had the skeptic's 
impulse to doubt that I had seen it. If I had, I thought, it would 
be a sign of the presence of something heavenly in the earth. And 
then, one evening a year later, I saw it again." (p. 212) 



shadow which is his death- -dark, 
for every man there is a place where 
is made his reflection, where his face 
He sees his source and his destiny, 
him. He becomes the follower of what 
What hounded his track becomes his companion, 
the myth of my search and my return," (p. 212-13) 



"Every man is followed by a 
featureless, and mute. And 
his shadow is clarified and 
is mirrored in the ground, 
and they are acceptable to 
pursued him. 
That is 







Detail of Ice Boat Construction 

iee covered with a few inches of light 
snow. The method of operation is simi- 
lar to that of sailing an ordinary sail 
yacht. With the three-cornered sail 
it will be impossible to sail up in the 
wind as closely as with a square sail, 
hut with a little experience one can 
make a pretty good job of it. 

Ice-boating clubs for boys are com- 
mon on many of our risers and lakea. 
They have their owji organizations and 
races, and throughout the winter they 
find enjoyment on the ice, that brings 
color to their cheeks and strength to 
l heir limbs. There iB no form of out- 
door sport that appeals to boya more 
than iee yachting, and none that is 
healthier. 

It is difficult to buy iee boats suit- 
able for young people, but they can 06 
made at home at little cost and trouble. 
A club of boys should engage to make 
two or three such boats, and then they 
could have raees among themselves. 
Two boya could make one within a 
week, and the cost, including material 
for the sail, should 



for people 
who walk on 
this earth.,. 

If you've walked 
barefoot on sand or 
soil you know how 
great it is. Your 
heels sink low and 
your feet embrace 
the earth. Then you 
put on your shoes, 
return to the city, 
and become another 
concrete fighter., . 
but the concrete 
always wins. You 



yearn for the earth 
that lies buried 
beneath the city. 

The Earth Shoe is 
the first shoe in 
history with the heel 
lowerthan the sole... 
this helps return you 
to nature though 
you are forced to live 
in a cement-coated 
world. The Earth 
Shoe's patented 
design gently guides 
you to a more erect 
and graceful walk, 
and reduces fatigue 
and the aches and 



pains caused by our 
hard-surfaced city. 

For men and women 
in shoes, sandals 
and sabots. 
From $18. to $35. 
Brochure available. 




Only at Katso-Open until 6, 
Monday through Saturday 
117 East 17th Street 
New York, N.Y, 10003 
(212)777-6677 



not average over 
dejign*a boy can make a speed on £ood $2 or $3 for each boy. Once built the 
ice up to -1° and 58 miles an hour ice boat will last any number of win- 
in a itrong hires"*, nnd 20 miles across ters, and it will prove a great loves* 

ment.— [George E. Walsh, New Yor* 
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j^PlACE HEAT GERtf QUADRUPLES THE 0UTPUT 
HOW A f HtAi c 
,_ Paul Sturges 
Siting Consultant 

; , ar( j to imagine a more wasteful, inefficient house -heating 
It ^ s than the fireplace. The time-honored system at best can 
device^ _ ^ p erc ent of the heat produced by its flames back into 
5 house, and this amount doesn't take into account the fact that 
tf 1 ? nlace snc ^ s ou t large amounts of warm air which must be replaced 
a id outside air. In fact, on a cold day, if the fireplace heat is 
ty Efficient to heat that outside air, sucked through the cracks, the 
Replace, for all its blaze, will have a refrigerating effect. It will 
use the' thermos tat to turn on the furnace. 

vpt an open fire is so cozy, its burning cycle so fascinating, its flick- 
ing so eve-catching, it remains much desired. How then can a fireplace 
be made useful as well as ornamental. 

The answer is the installation of a simple heat exchanger, a device for 
transferring heat from one place to another -- in this case, from the 
chimney into the living room. 

The heat exchanger is equipped with a twin fan, and it can not only cap- 
ture a considerable portion of the waste heat escaping up the chimney, 
but can conteract the loss from that cold outside air. It can increase 
the efficiency of a fireplace by about 40 percent. 

The fireplace itself can be constructed either of masonry or of the pre- 
Sbricated air-circulating, 'featalater" type. * The heat exchanger is 
inserted above the smoke shelf, instead of the normal chimney. As the 
hot flue gas rises through self-cleaning copper tubes, the fans push 
room air Ld a certain amount of outside air down through the chamber 
It Picks up heat on the way, extracting it from the ^place^um be- 
fore they escape. If the house's heating system is of the warm air type 
ihis netted a?? can be introduced directly into the cold air return. 

* These bv the way, add to fireplace efficiency not at all. They take 
th?S noxwlly radiated into ?he room by the hot bricks and use it 
Instead to warm relatively small quantities of ™ a ^ mt ^ g ^ te 
generally at a considerable distance above the floor level, me 
heat of at least 90 percent continues up the flue to be lost forever. 

exchanger and heated by the free f f ™ r r , ^ e heat ex- 
the vacuum on the house, which pulls in that ** J p 
changer serves as a most effective piece of weatherstrippmg . 

A brisk fire in this new arrangement will have a startling heating effect, 

^nd a Lller fireplace may be chosen with confidence. 

The heat exchanger should be built by a competent sheet metal craftsman. 

^riiSd irin!^. 3 S^cg^S** of the kind used 

for roof flashing. 

The tubes are fastened into headers of coppe, r sheet of heavier^age,^ 

18-in. square, without solder or brazing solder would ^ ^ ^ 

ing usually distorts the metal. A little extra le 8 inside 

in the tubes so that ^P^.^f f fj e ^ permissible, since the 

Fireplace 

The envelope surrounding the tube f ^^^S^to 
galvanized steel. So can the flue cap ma 
the atmosphere or into a chimney breacn. 

Two feet from the top of the heat exchange^ : an opening ™t Jbe -b^ 
for the cold air return, the air from tte™J ^ be _ 

the 1 1/2 in. edge of the coppei heat exchange r > ^ ^.^ 

tween them, A second opening, at rne l y , permits the sum of 

cold outside air. A third opening at ^ b « / to a suita ble 
the two other streams of air, now teazea, leading to an opening 

point for distribution to the nouse f,fnr airflow adjustment, 
should be fitted with a damper to allow for airtiow j 

This heat exchanger will accomodate a ^^^J^oO cubic feet of 
good twin blower on a single motor , each tan i s available f rom air 
air per minute, is made by Redmond Mfg. Co, , an 

77 (con't next page) 



UWBUGS 

We were going to do a story on 
ladybugs (or ladybird ^ etl ^' 
and how useful they are rn the 
garden as aphid eaters. But 
then we talked with an entomo- 
logist from Yuba City, Calif., 
near where many ladybugs are 
contrercially collected. Every- 
thing people say about ladybugs 
are true, he told us. But they 
have a peculiar habit that les- 
sons their effectiveness for the 
heme gardener. In the normng 
it is their want to fly straight 
up, buzz around a bit, then drop 
down again for a day of feasting. 
Fine, if there is no wind. But 
a breeze will carry them all over 
the neighborhood. Which is beauti- 
ful, if that's what you're into. 

BOB 
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Want to keep up with the 
flood of environmental info 9 
Read magazines with oppos- 
ing viewpoints Some are 
carried by your local library 
others are smaller in size and 
circulation, but have more 
up-to-date news 

NATIONAL WILDLIFE, bi- 
monthly, free to members, 
dues S6 50. Originally mainly 
for fishers and hunters, it re- 
flects a million members now 
genuinely alarmed We are 
losing the pollution battle 
now - our resources are 
dwindling and our population 
skyrocketing. H12 1 6th St. 
NW. Wash. DC. 20036 

NOT A MAN APART, month- 
ly, S3 a yr , from the militant 
ecology group. Friends of the 
Earth, headed by Dave Brow- 
er July issue has a roundro- 
bm attack on strip mining, 
and news that scale model 
tests indicate that a safety 
device (needed to avert dis- 
aster in case of a core melt- 
down in nuclear plants) will 
not work. Lively. 451 Pacific 
St.. San Francisco, Cal. 

THE CONSERVATIONIST, 
monthly. $2 a yr, July issue 
has articles on re-cycling 
techniques, on the auto 
(Our servant, our enemy"), 
on possibilities of getting 
non-polluting power direct 
from solar heat. N.Y. State 
Dept. of Environmental Con- 
servation, Albany. N.Y. 12201 
AUDUBON MAGAZINE, 6 
times a yr. is no longer just 
for the birds. March issue, a 
photographic beauty, carried 
a thorough coverage of Hud- 
son River problems. (S2 & 
worth it. Read it') 1150 5th 
Ave. NYC 10028 

SIERRA CLUB BULLETIN, 
monthly, sub $5 a yr This 
hiking club now has world- 
wide concerns April issue 
discussed Vietnam defolia- 
tion, also explored idea that 
each city should purify and 
re-use its own waste water. 
1050 Mills Tower, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal 94104 (Atlantic 
chapter has its own monthly 
newsletter, 25c, 250 W. 57th 
NYC) 

NATIONAL FISHERMAN, 
monthly, $5 a yr., combines 
news of boats old and new 
with news of commercial 
fishing, and hence news 
about water pollution. Crew 
members on the Clearwater 
become fascinated by it. 66 
High St. Belfast, Me. 04915 
ENVIRONMENT, monthly, 
S8.50 a yr Edited by young 
scientists inspired by biolo- 
gist Barry Commoner June 
issue explored increasing 
danger of lead poisoning in 
USA. Ghetto children stand 
at an open window on a hot 
day and pick at the peeling 
lead paint beneath their 
hands It has a sour-sweet, 
interesting taste 438 No. 
Skinker Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. 
POLLUTIONEQUIPMENT 
NEWS, monthly (free to 
technical personnel and al- 
most anybody). Its main 
value is to publicizenew 
products for sale to industry 
and municipalities A com- 
mercial magazine. 8550 Bab- 
cock Blvd. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
15237 

A quarterly journal of very 
different opinion is ECOLO- 
GY ACTION, S1 a copy. Box 
3895. Modesto, Cal Cliff 
Humphrey and a group of 
volunteers feel that our use- 
once-and-throwaway culture 
must be transfomed utterly, 
and that every individual can 
start They use bicycles, cut 
down everywhere on need- 
less use of products and 
electricity. 

ZERO POPULATION 
GROWTH NATIONAL RE- 
PORTER. 10 copies a yr ., free 
bers. dues $10 They 



Tin&placz. . .continued 

condition,, suppl, hces for unto 130. ote sh.M ££ "J^" 11 
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you might expect to send about $400. 
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NOTE: See Robert Emerich's Heating Design and Practice McGraw-Hill -- 
currently out of print but available from libraries -- for an excellent 
chapter on fireplace construction. 

PAUL STURGES, a Harvard- educated heating/refrigeration engineer, now is 
an inventor and a heat-exchange consultant living in Stone Ridge, N.Y. 
He designed and built a revolutanary food-freezing plant; discovered 
a natural process by which massive ice packs can be caused to form in 
caves, then used the icewater to refrigerate trailerloads of corn await- 
ing shipment to market; and is continually spouting full-blown ideas in 
ecological technology, which we hope to tap from time to time 



CJ 



are not against babies, do 
not want" genocide, but be- 
lieve the rich people of the 
world must limit their popu- 
lation growth immediately, if 

they hope to persuade the 
rest of the world to adopt the 
idea, before the usual rea- 
sons (famine, pestilence, dis- 
ease, war) do it for us. Los 
Altos. Cal. 94022 

Rodales ENVIRONMENTAL 
ACTION BULLETIN, weekly, 
$5 for 6 months. The organic 
gardening people put out a 
readable and concise new- 
sletter which includes cou- 
pons easily filled out to be 
mailed to congressmen vot- 



ing on environmental legisla- 
tion. Useful! Rodale Press, 
Emmaus, Pa. 18049 

POLLUTION ABSTRACTS, 
too expensive for individuals 
($70 a yr.) belongs in your 
college library. Covers over 
2000 journals, documents, 
books throughout the world. 
P.O. Bo 2369 Dept. W. La 
Jolla, Cal 92037 

NATURAL HISTORY, 10 
copies a yr. $8 for zoologist, 
anthropologist, geologist, bi- 
ologist, in sum: ecologists. 
Amer. Museum. Central Pp/k. 
West and 79th St. NYC. 

SMITHSONIAN, monthly, 
$10 a yr, July issue has an 



important article for Hudson 
lovers; a report on how a few 
dedicated Seattle citizens 
saved their prized Lake 
Washington from polluted 
death. It took science and 
politics hand in hand. Same 
issue has a good interview 
with old Albert Szent-Gyor- 
gyi, Nobel biologist who min- 
ces no words. 900 Jefferson 
Drive, Wash, D.C. 

. . .from the North 
River Navigator , news- 
letter of the Hudson 
River Sloop Restora- 
tion, sponsor of the 
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Bees 



By Gregg Heimesy 



w'th one bee hive in your backyard or garden or atop your 
you can produce as much as 300 pounds of extracted honey 
house, y far more t Y lSLn enough for all your family needs with 

P^/lefi'over to sell. 
lots J-^-^^ 

Honey is the world's finest nutritional sweet, rich in 
^ m ins minerals, enzymes. No disease germ can live in raw, 
vitamin > unheated or ganically produced honey. But bottled and 
natU ^ honeys in commercial food stores have been heated or pas- 
cannea ' Q degrees to allow them to flow through fine 

"reens and not "sugar"--and this destroys many of the vitamins 
and enzymes. 

Todav in this country nearly half a million people are 
i „^n bees, while individual colonies number some six million. 
Keeling is a hobby that requires no huge investment no set 
routine' li«le trouble. Yet it pays valuable dividends each 

fall. 

Here at my Cactus Ranch (3344S Pacific Coast Hwy. > Malibu, 
Calif ) ^ have a small highway sign: ORGANIC HONEYS EG GS 
vE a GS? \oU ALL COME IN! ...and - sell hun re ds of p oun d, of hoy 

C a g rLing q tSendously. $2 A 2 L:il h newlp^d, a sign in front of 
the place -and people come m a rush. 

and girls can take care of a hive or two. 

Successful beekeeping begins with a thorough ^owledge^of ^he 
life inside the hive. A bee city ^socialism y ise job , 

is no superior, not even a true leader. 

Unlike the society of man the , b« ^ co-unity ^orks^oward^ 
survival of the fittest, ^"^J 6 ?* 1 ly we ^ ^ nQt 

(during the height of the nectar flow in o ^ bees 

allowed back into the hive if too °^ to w *£ ers some time fly them 

a^^Tr^^ 
^^^^^^^^^^^^^ ^ ^ d0 ° rSteP " 

"' The queen of the colony- actually ^[l^ll^Ti' 15 
the hive's only, fully de«lopedfe«le. She lays ht 
thousand eggs a day and may live tor se 

Of a standard-sized colony of 65,000 bees all but a few 

dozen are workers -immature ^""^JJ f Dy %L m ' Occa- 
egg laying and fertilization-are take care ol by ™ ■ been 

sionally workers too lay eggs, but because tney n Ued 

fertilized, the offspring are always drones. (This is called 
pa.titke.noge.ne.Ui, or virgin birth . J 

^u -v f4 c iH triDS Four substances are 
Then they ^art their fxeld trips. .^ ^^ ollen , 

gathered in the field, nectar <£ ( be wor ked into larvae 

carried in two little hmd;leg gaskets to conyerted int0 

food); gummy sap *"* ""^^d Weatherproof the hive) and 
rat P e O r liS B:t W Sn e i0 US and S SffS a normal flight speed. 

In four to eight weeks of frantic activity, a bee may produce 
a half n teCpoonfui g of honey for your table. 

+1^ Hrnne is a swashbuckling, lazy 

The playboy of the hive the dr«w» ^ ^ ^^ Qnly 

parasite most of his lite. " e th e are young queens 

when the nectar flow is large or ^en wjmts B ore , 

growing in the Cells. «"? fall ^a^Ae's only function is to 
and he is driven from the Jive. The jro ^^ ^ spiraling 
mate with a voune aueen. As soon C ontact--and he dies 

nuptial flight, he takes off in a noisy 
spent , but happy . 

and feed the larvae extra and better quai y the growing royalty 
jelly. They construct peanut- shaped ceil 
three or four times as large as ordinary 

a r,A taken a little sip of honey 
After the queen has emerged and *■« ceUs and stings to 

for strength, she rips apart any other | workers, queens can 

death any other newly hatched queens. iu 
sting more than once.) 79 CO ntinued next page 




DTP YOU KNOW THAT. 



.In one day, queens can lay their 
own weight in eggs. 
.A drone has no father, but a 
grandfather on his mother s side. 
.Bees are color-blind to red, thus 
the death of red flowers. 
.Of the 12,000 Bee varieties, only 
a half dozen store honey. 
..Alexander the Great was buried xn 

combs of honey. ( 

..Angry bees often sting a dog s 
"black spots, ignoring the white. 
..A single colony has produced 50U 

pounds of honey. 
..Putting your ear to a hive; you 

can hear the bees ventilating. 
..Despite converse claims^bees 
won't hurt fruit. 
.Indians called bees "the white 
man's fly," for honey bees are 
originally European. 
..A thousand workers disappear 
"every summer day from each hive 

half eaten by enemies. 
...Bees cannot find their hive if 

it has been moved a few feet. 
...Honeybees seek out a single 
variety of pollen each trip, 
assuring pollination. ^ Q ^ 





Bee<6 . . . continued 

• ss received millions of 
During her mating "if!?* "*.£* fl* £ive hundred thousand 
threadlike spermtozoa, fertilization Qld n 

^ia&^.* «^s*&V»- ...» *,„,. 

to start a new bee city elsewhere. 




apiaries swack — 

incongrously on apartment roots. 




BA.onx butckeA Hmsuf GotdneA 
KaxeJLy weaw a 6kOit oft veJl 
uohzn working uiitk kl& 6ee4. 
He 6ay* that the. cooleA he is, 
the. teA* hi peAApJJieA § &nd 
be.z&, too, can be oHwdzd, 




o Z 1 ;^ d o .SI to obtaL the exact dimensions and 

^rZllTelt^or bees'and beekeepers Mass produced, c^ercxal 
hives are of exact specifications, and the ^asurements are best 
to guard against the building of comb in unwanted places or the 
filling of crevasses with propulas. 

All the material you need to set up a simple apiary--bees , 
hive, equipment and a good book on beekeeping-costs about $40. 
Sometimes you can find used hives. An ad in the local rural paper 
might do the trick. If you can locate some, they « 11 probably be a 
eood buy- -cheaper and already constructed. 

Bee hives are set up in several stories or supers. The 
bottom one or two supers is the brood chamber in which the queen 
lays eggs and the tens of thousands of worker bees are raised. 
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A queen excluder frame atop the upper brood chamber keeps 
the big queen from going up into, and laying eggs in, the honey 
storing supers, while the smaller worker bees go through easily. 
You can count on from 35 to 50 pounds of extracted honey per 
super. 

The beginning hive consists of a base or bottom board with 
a strip of wood designed so the entrance width can be changed, a 
deep super with hanging frames of wax foundation, an inner cover, 
and an outer cover. 

As honey accumulates (faster than you think), you'll have to 
add additional stories. Deep- and shallow-type supers ordinarily 
are fitted with ten movable frames, each with a thin sheet of 
wax called "foundation." The wax has outlines of hexagonal cells 
pressed into the surface, and these start the bees drawing out 
even and parallel combs. 

While young females grow and gain strength for their ulti- 
mate duty--nectar and pollen gathering- -they follow a standard 
cycle of work. First duty is to lick clean cells for the queen 
to lay in. When the eggs hatch, young "nurses" tenderly care 
for the maggot-like larvae, feeding them a mixture of pollen 
and saliva ("beebread") for about a week. Then they cap over 
the cells (while larvae transform into pupae, then adults) and 
start other duties- - secreting and working wax, building comb, 
ventilating the hive. They also transform thin, watery nectar 
into honey by eating it and regurgitating it--"chewing the cud." 

Finally, the growing bees are ready to leave the hive. 
"Play flights, 1 orientation excursions, sometimes become so 
noisy that beginning beekeepers fear swarm clouds are gathering. 



After a brief perigd of carrying out such debris as dead 
bees and old cell cappmgs, the bees put in a short stretch in 
«* the army where they guard against intruders- * 
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6e e^.- continued 

Another type super, a 
^tion" super, consists of a 
" s of little wooden boxes of 

number ^^ ^ have seen these 

C ° tions of "comb honey" for sale 
■^cellophane. 

Bee hives are sold broken 
down or Hat but are pre-cut and 
billed, and by following the 
nclosed step-by-step instructions, 
e oU ' 11 have no assembly trouble. 

Accessories include a "hive 
tool," smoker, veil, gloves and 
feeder. The hive tool is a simple 
little gadget, but extremely effec- 
tive, used to scrape propulas from 
£ rameS and bottom boards and to pry 
apart frames. Made of high grade 
strip steel, it has one flat end, 
and one that is bent, 

* The smoker, a can in which 
burning cloth or other material 
is stoked by an attached bellows, 
puffs a thick, white cloud into the 
hive. To bees, too, smoke means 
fire, and a few shots in the en- 
trance will send them scurrying to 
stuff themselves with honey. They 
are so busy thinking of the smoke 
they'll disregard you pretty much, 
and when gorged with honey the bee 
is not only disinclined to sting, 
but. finds it physically difficult. 

Another accessory, a feeder of. 
the Boardman type, is a trough-like 
affair that slides into the entrance 
of the hive. . More about that later. 

A veil is a necessity if you're 
an amateur with bees, if for no 
other reason that it will make you 
feel more secure. Gloves will pro- 
tect your hands and arms, but most 
beekeepers find them too awkward. 

It's a good idea to pull your 
socks over your trouser legs or use 
rubber bands to hold them tight, lor 
bees have a tendency to crawl into 
dark places, and who can blame them 
for stinging if they are squeezed? 

Bees are sold by the pound 
(about 4,000 per) and ordinarily are 
shipped from southern states in cages 
of wood and wire, the queen suspended 
in a smaller cage inside. 

If you live in a northern 
state, you order a three to five- 
pound package so it will arive^ so 
time in April or May. In southern 
states bees should be introduced 
two to four weeks earlier. It you 
order from a large company, leave 
it to the shipper to get your bees 
to you at the best time. 

When the bees arrive- -via 
parcel post-- (don't be surprised 
to find lots of dead ones) , place 
the package in a cool, dark room, 
not warmer than about 70 F. Wl ™ 
a brush, paint the wire sides witn 
a half-and-half sugar water syrup. 
The bees will gorge and be easier 
to handle. 

Best time to install bees is 
late afternoon or early evening. 
Remove four or five frames from tne 
hive body (enough to leave room tor 
the package] and take off the cover 
board of the shipping cage. Place 
the cage into the empty space in 
the hive and carefully lift off the 
feeder can and queen cage. 



Most queen cages have a little 
piece of soft candy, covered with a 
piece of metal or paper, separating 
the queen from the workers. Remove 
the paper, punch a hole in the 
candy with a pin, hang the queen 
cage between the top-bars of the 
middle frames and close the hive. 
The workers will eat through the 
candy..,, releasing the queen gently 
at a quiet time . 

Put a few nail holes in the 
lid of a Mason-type jar and fill 
the jar with more sugar syrup solu- 
tion. With the jar resting in the 
Boardman feeder, slip the feeder 
lip into the hive entrance. 
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Reduce the entrance to about 
an inch and leave the colony 
strictly alone for about four days, 
disturbing only to refill the 
feeder. Feeding should be contin- 
ued until nectar is plentiful. 

In about a week you can take 
out the mailing cage and put in the 
remaining frames. You now have an 
apiary and you're a beekeeper. 

In the fall you have a prob- 
lem—getting the honey. It is 
"extracted" from frames by means 
of a centrifuge, a device that spins 
the comb inside a large barrel, 
flinging the honey from the cells. 
Extractors are expensive (from $40 
to $600 or more), so during the 
summer make friends with another 
beekeeper down the road. Come fall 
you can donate a few hours of work 
helping him extract his own honey 
in return for his help in extracting 
yours on his equipment. He'll wel- 
come your help, because extraction 
is a tough, stick, and irritating 
job if attempted alone, but a 
friendship-building one if shared. 



FIND WILD HONEY BEES 
BY TRIAKGULATIQN 

1. In an open field, 
on a fencepost or a 
rock, place a dish 
with honeywater fla- 
vored with anise. 

2. Wait for a bee to 
alight on the dish, 
or shake one from a 
flower . 

3. When satisfied, 
she'll circle, then 
make a beeline for 
home. Note time and 
directions on a geo- 
detic map. 

4. Soon she'll return 
with a few comrades. 
(It takes roughly 8 
minutes for a half- 
mile trip.) 

5 . Move a few hun- 
dred feet to the side 
and repeat. 

6. Find the colony 
somewhere near the 
junction of map lines. 
(Colonies robbed in 
midsummer will regain 
strength for the win- 
ter ; plundered in aut- 
umn, they starve.) 

Rob 



WHAT ABOUT STINGS ? 
Fear is the big reason more people don't keep bees. But stings 
are highly overrated ; § the average beekeeper can be stung atan.e 
fly with no more discomfort than a knuckle-Bkxnnxng plumber. But to 
days bees are breed for gentleness, so stings should be rare. 

Bees sting for protection and anger. If the hive is roughly 
taken apart the bees think an enemy is trying to rob them. They sting. 
They do if they're squashed or squeezed, too. 

Bees often become mean if the honey flow suddenly stops,or if the 
weather turns foul. 

Avoid stings by moving determinedly but slowly. Work during 
u nrt of the day. Use a veil-until you learn to sense bees 

the H War !nd "smoker! Don't stand directly in front of the hive. Listen 
for the angry buzz of a fighting mad bee. If you feel one "dig ill" to 
sting, swat it. 

Most people remove stings by trying to pull them out. Don't Each 
. -TlLlZld with a pumping poison sack-and pinching it is like 
StWg nE a medicine dropper bulb Instead, remove it by scraping it out 
Sq r knife or finger nail, or by rubbing it out against your clothxng. 

Rob U ' 







GRIND YOUR OWN FLOUR 



BAKE YOUR OWN BREAP 



by Gordon L'Allemand 
Malibu, California 



„ flans keep than refrigerated 
^en you nail y°^?f ^ socn as possible after grind- 
until use, or better, baxe . d wheat and rye flours, 

£g. Here at Cactus^J £5 produc ts to last two or 
and bake on one da ^ ^°^ ly , s i Z e stone grinding mill. . . 
three weeks. We use * ^Slectric Flour Mill, for your 
the All-Grain Stone-Grading .^ co-op. It grinds 

. own use and for meters or o ^^ cog ^ e breakfast 
Tn an ihe sordid history of African foods production tQ 25 ^. ^^fXle wh eat flours. ..and retains the 
.and pJcSint S^notnk «« ^^TneiT^^at^ aX^Sneral oontents of the grains. 
S^f^ ^r™ grain breads, salt risi^ bread, cookies, 

deducts. Pliably 95 * h f Jg^ ^ °il r ioh S™^^ cate*" ■ -^ narfi '*' 

S^rby^fsterroner^our Potion ^ ^ There are, to our knowledge, only two nanufacturers of 

from wheat: 861 of the vitamin E, 76% ^™^ "?"' vitandn home-size (or snail groups or co-ops) electric- grind mills 
the mgnesium, nost of the vitamin D, "f * °* th * J^fthe We^nose the All-Srain because it Is larger, heavier grinds 
A, 71%of the phosphorus, 77% of the potassium, 60 . of We^cho ^^^ ^^ ^^ ^ glves a much larger 
calcium, 77% of the B x . . .and so on and on. . . ^^ production in pounds per hour. 

Such flours are "aged" with Chloride dioxide to bleach 
sub-sSSard Tours whfle, and.treated with chemicals and 
preservatives so not even. weevils will touchy the jtuff • 
Then the flours are 'conditioned 1 ^ ^um Stearye, 
softened with another chemical, emulsified, and protectea 
w!th anti-stale inhibitors, told and "rope" ^2Lte 
are poured in, and Calcium propionate and Sodium P^ onate 
keep such breads "fresh" and soft-lookmg on the store 
shelves . 

But the people are learning, and many *™*f*rf ^ 
aware are turning to grinding their cwn flour and baking 
the!? own breads. If you grind and bake your own, iOuU 
get all the vitamins ancTminerals m the grains ... instead 
of having them taken out and fed to livestock. 

When you bake your own breads you get delectable fla- 
vor, and the wonderful aroma of baking bread. You "ill, 
of course, use whole eggs, raw honey, "fX^tZ^icts 
fruits and flavors and other natural and wholesome products 
S^our^eads and cakes ... instead of the imitation color- 
ings and flavorings the baking industry uses to fool you. 
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Save Money Baking Your Own Breads 

Usually you can buy whole grain corn, wheat, rye, 
barley and such at local poultry and stock feed houses. > 
They'll be chemically grown, but will retail their vitamins 
and minerals. Organic food stores sell both ready-ground 
whole grain flours, or the whole grains for your home grind- 
ing. The ready-ground flours and meals are expensive, so 
eventually you'll save by grinding your own. Grams bought 
in regular feed stores cost from four to six cents per 
poundT while my local organic food store sells hard winter 
wheat erown in Deaf Smith County Texas for 13C per pound. ^ 
Always buv hard winter wheats for wheat, bread because it is 
some 14%' or richer in protein content , and comes from Mon- 
tana and the Dakotas with little pesticides used. 



Baking INDOORS and OUTDOORS 

You might like to build an outdoors pueblo-type oven 
of bricks and stone and cement mortar like the Southwest 
Indians have been using for centuries . Use a base of 
cement blocks and cement, and on it build a round oven 
four feet across (outside) with walls six inches thick. 
Leave a door a foot square, closed with a piece of sheet 
stone and mud to seal the edges while baking, ^ You operate 
this oven by building a rousing wood fire inside. Let it 
burn to coals, rake out the ashes and sweep. You let the 
.interior cool to 400 degrees. Use a wood paddle to shove 
your pans into the back of the oven, then close the door, 
seal the stone—and away the baking goes for the required 
time. 

If you want a reprint of a fine article in Sunset 
Magazine (August, 1971): "Your Own Crusty French Bread... 
From Your Own Pueblo Oven," send a half buck to Editor, 
Sunset Magazine, Menlo Park, Calif. This is a detailed 

article building a pueblo-type oven. 




Following are two bread recipes-one for rye bread, 
one for wheat. 

RYE BREAD 

The Rye bread recipe, from the book "Natural Food Cookery" 
by Gertrude Springer: 



1 
3 
1 
1 
1 
3 



cake compressed yeast dissolved in 

cups warm potato water 

level tbsp sea salt 

level tbsp caraway seeds 

tsp anise seeds (optional) , and 

cups whole grain rye flour 



Eva Kell of Malibu, Calif., pours 
grain into her Smithfield B-50 
mill. She grinds all her grains 
fresh the day she bakes. 



In your big wood mixing bowl blend above into a sponge 
and let rise in warm place until light. Then add: 

2 cups more whole grain rye flour 

1 cup wholegrain wheat flour (or enough to make a 
hard loaf. Shape into loaves and grease tops and 
let rise to double in bulk. Then knead again, 
shape, and put into two greased bread tins, and 
knife cut gashes across tops about 1/2" deep in 
three places. Let rise, then bake 50 minutes, 

^^^ J* 4 °0 degrees, then at 350 degrees F or 
rest of baking time. 
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"Deaf Smith" wheat bread recipe: Deaf Smith, 
L,e Texas county of that name , is high in calcium due 
from " m limest one in the soil. The wheat can be bought at 
; SgScfo^ stores: 

8 cups "Deaf Smith" sifted wheat flour 

1 cake compressed yeast (2 ozs.) 

2 Tbsp honey 

1 Tbsp sea salt 

3 1/2 cups lukewarm water 

2 Tbsp oil (sesame or saf flower) 

Dissolve the cake of yeast in quarter cup lukewarm water 
together with one tablespoon of honey to stand 5 minutes . 
Add the balance of honey, water, salt to above. Now add 
four cups sifted flour, one cup at a time. Allow to rise 
double in bulk. Knead well, and when dough has risen shape 
into loaves. Place in well greased tins. Allow to rise 
again, then bake for 45 minutes in a 410 degree oven. 

Free brochure and data may be had on the All-Grain 
Flectric Grinding Mill, and the Corona smaller corn and 
grain mill from the Smithfield Co. Inc. , 99 No. Main St. , 
Smithfield, Utah 84335. The All-Grain electric mill comes 
in two sizes; the big B-50 (25 lbs. per tour capacity, 
and 40 lbs. weight) is $249.50, and the A-33 (12-15 lbs. 
Sour per hour) is $179.50 The Corona (11- lb hand-operate 
mill for coarse to fine meals) is about $14. 
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•CLIP and SAVE- 




The Chimpanzees at Lunch 



9j TzdwartfTsjx' ( Drown 

"%rtdmaiks fcsdf, Qy \jW 6n£uss, wdft your Mp, wiftt 
tnmtmtm rvnmng t&roiyfiyoii, wifc/i Svgd micQr md,you 
are GmAmsl&g itseif \vdicfi is Wty QrcaJmcAy usofutf&y 
aneCrewarcwy. 

'ik recto doesn't Seiofig to anyone, (jiwn to w, dgm d to 
w Odyag^onCyasiMjranu^orL <T&< rm&ftfm 
tfcftsk according to your yiaturc cUc&sirc ^ur fcyonrbve 
vdkrim tfxse worJs tntofud 'creation. This cannot ft fenyfe 
n& drcdy £now. 6ofUasc ax£, (cm, faC, create^. 

<T& Ucoticwxs % r^pesand^'emms. Jt exjhns 
n^ft^^wtttott Contents mcUe: rods arid 

other An fati-m faftotj"^' ~T " 
adjLfo nufns and fc£ inads f cQsscrts, (tiers mix. 

Utismj)Ofl£S,$2.95 

SkamU^MtaboM, w» tftk St.. Tfcrtfy CcL *m> 
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DOME EAST 

325 duffy avenue 
hicksvtlle. new york 11801 
516)938-0500 



DOME EAST MODEL KIT 
The dome can be used as a model for an 
actual full-sized geodesic, dome. By adding 
more parts, the enterpr.sing individual can 
Stpand his model upward and outwards i into 
a full size functional dome s ructure .Comes 
with instructional booklet with e JP»'C* Jf p 
by-step details on how to build domes eg 
various sizes and shapes. » D ' UW 

14 FOOT GREENDOME 

Pictured to the right is our 14 foo Green- 
dome It comes complete with aluminum 
gSsic frame, special Greendome vmyl 
covering, fan unit, louvres, thermostat elec- 
£c lights, thermometer, elecne cord and 
stakes Send for a tree catalog for moje 
information. ' 




Send today for your '■Dome East Model 
or -Greendome." New York State residents 
add sales tax. We pay ail sh.ppmg ' 
handling. 
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invites you to join a distinguished group 

of pioneers who wish to stay abreast of the ecological 

dilemmas that face us. 



By joining the Ecological Book Club 
you can keep up with the most important 
and most informative hooks being writ 
ten on all aspects of ecology. 

Will they be technical? NO. Difficult 
to read? No. Authoritative? Yes. 

Good, clear writing will be a constant 
requirement (or books selected. E very- 



other month selections will help you 
build a basic ecology library, but not 
over tax your reading time. 

■ .1 feature of the Club will be 
a newsletter telling of happenings here 
and abroad in the world of ecology: ^ ho 
is doing what; reprints of important 
articles that you might miss. 



Choose any of these important current books 

as your first selection: 




ON THE SHRED OF A CLOUD, 

by RolfEdberg 

-On* o( the matt bmutituUy wntt*ts books on 
astronomy, mihropol'**- Phil^P** »" d l J* 
env.ronment *v*r published. » **■>«« J°"> lh * 
Hit of modem cl««rt«~ A www F»rr.i 

Spmdatprln «.2S 

«Reicul»rMMI 

THi WANT HUNTERS, fey Tyler Whittle 

The ■"lory ol mini worldwide M*reh for p,l*nts 
(or («wd ■nd m*di™* »nd the hardy adventurer* 
thatfouadlnem 

SEASON AWAKE, 6y Renee Dubos 

Tod.yi wi«ntl>t ud W» n-l* '" ""n**' A ***■ 

ulatmu study for lho« wna "ondrr where s.<:teMe* 

and t«hnc.l3*y «re UWi* "■ 

OU«T»lar«.**l 

JOHN BU*I0UGHS AMERICA, 

erf by Panda A. Wiley 

C.reMty cto«»»l«'i«' "™ m l te m,n wh " «?"'"' ' 
ed out lint t*« *holt «™ m * oi n* tu ™ CDljld h * 
ob»«rv«) »t on «ry a(»"tep 

iRrauiMte-Wt 

&17QMAL ADViSOKY BOARD 

pevereux Butcher, author and editn 
Roland C. Clement. Vice President 

National Audubon Society 
F- Raymond Fosberg. Ecotngist 

Smithsonian Institution 
Samuel H.Ordway. Chairman. 

The Conservation Foundation. 



CJtISiS IN EDEN, by Frederick Elder 

Uo* l.rc.r, m.n to in pxtermmalmp other forms 
c(Hl«ttiii»lteruiBtl"''" rt ^ An « 1 * 1 " 11 »PPr»i«S 
111 .tliV-i'V ttemtOFnn from (.rnf«i 

Sp«lo/pr/M S3.20 

iKegJlir «.KI 

ROAD TO RUIN, bt/ A. Q. Mou b rn xs 

How tta drtlrnetiw billien deJl.r Ffder.1 High 
„, Fnpu rrrttM Hlut'W, i« d^stroym* our 
(in«it open ip»r«*. *«■ "■> «" d in * ,Kht 
Sp«toJprJ« « 50 

(RrauUrtS.Ml 



FAMINE P 975, fey W" 1 - <^ /'nu/ Paddock 

As populttinn owtrunith* <flffld aupply a mortrnt 

al trvth hi «H««»c*ln-- Only Four MAM »« 

Md ,1, A MTiou^ discuiwon ot wh.t 

lies shT«<l 

Sp«to»prk- * 50e 

tReguKrie.M' 

THE HUDSON RIVER, 

fry Robert K Boyle 

Th* n.tur.1 itnd «(initurall history ot a umqu* 
r«v*r, whU m.n b doiM lo it. ho- It may b, 
»v*d. BwuiilulU wnUeo, !liu*lrat*d- 

Sfwctal pfie* S*»5 

iRaftubrw.ra 



0,-m A. GflrritY. Editor 

THE ECOLOGICAL BOOK ClUB — (Dept. NIS3) 

F.O. Box M2 • Ry«- N«" ^^ I0S8 ° 

Please enroll me. 1 agree lo buy four books in the course of 18 months at 
special low prices. I enclose J 

Name 



Address 

City State 

Send as first selections: 

D On The Shred Of A Cloud 

QThe Plant Hunters 

Q Reason Awake 

□ John Burroughs' America 



Zip 

□ Road To Ruin 
D Famine 1975! 
QThe Hudson River 
QCrisis In Eden 
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CLASSIFIED 



Learn about RUDOLF STEIHER*s 
Science of Spirit- (Anthroposophy) 
from these Basic Books: 
Knowledge of Higher Worlds and 
Its Attainment. Cloth $4.50 
Paperback $2.25 

Occult Science. Cloth $4.95 

Theosophy: Introduction to the 
Supersensible Knowledge of 
the World and Destination 
of Man. Cloth $5-75 

Paperback 11.95 
Paperback STEINERBOOKS : 
Education As An Art 81.95 

Methods of Spiritual Research 

SI. 45 
Heine arnat ion And Immortality 

81.95 
Results of Spiritual Investig- 
ation $1.45 
Books and Pamphlets - Bio -Dynamic 
Farming & Gardening - based on 
RUDOLF STEINER's Indications: 
Phi lb rick, J. &H. -Gardening For 
Health And Nutrition $1.45 
Philbrick & Gregg- Companion 

Plants. Cloth $4.95 

Philbrick, J.&H.-The Bug Book 

^4 SO 
Pfeif fer Garden Book S3*95 

Pfeiffer,E.E.— Bio-Dynamics: 
Three Introductory Articles 

$0.50 
Pfeiffer-Bio-Dynamic Treatment 
Fruit Trees, Berries, Shrubs 

$0.60 
Pfeiffer-Weeds And What They 

Tell $1.50 

Gregg, E.S. -Bio-Dynamic Sprays 

$0.60 

FREE Christmas Catalogue and 
Premium on request. 

Orders: ST. GEORGE BOOK SERVICE 
P.O.Box 3872* Sparrow Bush, 
N.Y. 12?80. Telephone— 914-856- 
3601 or 914-856-6501. 
(NX State residents, please add 
4% sales tax. For orders under 
83.50? please add 25# handling; 
orders over $3.50 sent ff post- 



EAST WEST JOURNAL. For people 
interested in natural and organic foods, 
macrobiotics, organic farming, ecology, 
natural living, and a new world. Twice 
a month. 20 issues for $6.00; single 
copy 35£. East West Journal, P. 0. 
Box 203 Prudential Center Station 
Boston, Massachusetts 02 1 99 

BOOKS - We have hard to find $ 
out of print books. Send your 
requests CHECKERED FROG, Pedro 
Point, Pacifica, Ca. 94044 



KEFIR-WORLD'S GREATEST FOOD 
-VALUE - superior to Yogurt. 
One order lasts a lifetime. 
$6.95 postpaid with instruc- 
tions. No special equipment 
necessary. RAJ Biological 
Laboratory, 35-S Park Ave. 
Blue Point, New York 11715 

Order organic potato z& , £qa&&k 
and appla* now. Accepting 
applications for organic farm- 
ing students. Maplz Fa/tm, Old 
llardwick Road, Barre, Mass. 
01005 




Grow your vegetables and 
fruits with compost! Make 
your compost with B.P. CQMV0ST 
STARTER. Dr. E. E. Pfeiffer's 
formula helps nature do it 
faster. Rich humas and avail- 
able nutrients. One unit makes 
one ton* Unit $2.70 postpaid. 
THE PFEIFFER FOUNDATION, Three 
Fold Farm, Spring Valley, New 
York. 



FOR GOOV HEALTH use the very 
finest. Our appliances are 
tested and guaranteed to pro- 
vide best results. We carry 
vegetable and leaf juicers, nut 
and flour mills, seed and cof- 
fee grinders, salad makers, 
cooking aids, water distillers, 
yogurt makers, messagers, port- 
able saunas, and much more. 
For free catalog write to: 
CARP00LS, INC., 55 Stevens St., 
White Plains, New York 10606 



"HANGING LOOSE" is a quarterly 
magazine of poetry. Lively, 
serious, professional. It hangs 
loose -- 60 unbound pages in an 
envelope with printed cover. 
Single copy $1.00. Four issues 
$3.50. Write: 301 Hicks Street 
Brooklyn. N.Y. J1201 



free" 1 

' THE PFEIFFER GARDEN BOOK, Bio-Dynamics in the Home Garden, cloth $3*95, paper $2.75- 

A practical handbook with information on how to apply tested Bio-Dynamic 

principles in your own garden. WEEDS and WHAT THEY TELL, E. Pfeif fer $1.50 

BIO-DYNAMICS, A periodical furthering soil conservation and increased fertility 

in order to improve nutrition and health* $4,00 per yr. Literature list* * 

84 Bio-Dynamic Farming and Gardening Association, Inc., RD 1, Stroudsburg, Pa. 18360 



EARM COLLEGE VEGREES at home. 
Many subjects. Florida State 
Christian College, Post Office 
Box 1674, Fort Lauderdale, 
Florida 33302 

ON THE ROAD AGAIN? Wait a 
minute. The NEW EARTH 
V1SFATCHER is a permanent 
mailing-address service so we 
can always find each other - 
free Info - P.O. Box 192, 
Hiram, Ohio 44234 



ALWAYS LOSING TOUCH WITH 
FRIENDS? The NEW EARTtf 
DISPATCHER is a permanent 
mailing-address service so we 
can always find each other - 
free Info P.O. Box 192, 
44234 



'" Hiram, Ohio 
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Ni l pollution for your car or 

f\c Newly improved kit 
^ supplied from stock. Still 
Kq Pays for itself. Con- 
r^rts any vehicle to any gas 
'ncluding home-brewed methane 
from compost. Free details: 
PARTH MOVE, Box 13036, Washing- 



EARTH 
ton 



D.C, 20009. 



GREEWH0USES--Build your own 
out of Crystal-Clear Fiber- 
glass. Plans, Wholesale Prices 
$1.00. Greenhouse Specialties, 
gg49-K Kimker Lane, St. Louis, 
Missouri 63127. 



At SENECA LQVGE friendship, 
food, and lodging are of the 
finest; and HATURAL T00VS are 
GOURMET TOOVS. Please write 
for literature. SENECA LODGE, 
Watkins Glen, N.Y. 14891 



NATURES FIBRES 



m$'* Natural and Bleach- 

tussah types, siik i u S ; 
fine Japanese fxlament siix- 
Send 50t lor sample earcTto • 
Natures Fibres ,109 Tinker 
Woodstock, New York 12498 



TOOLS, UTENSILS, BOOKS, FOOD 
can be yours by sending for a 
brochure, enclose a stamped 
self-addressed envelope, HEW 

AGE, 211 Garden St., Wethers- 
field, Conn. 09010 



i/0GURT--Delicious LIVING FOOD. 
Original Bulgarian Culture with 
mild Old World flavor. One 
culture lasts a year! Easy, 
inexpensive equipment gets you 
fine results-- eve rytime. Facts 
FREE, DAISYFRESH, Box 2707, 
Santa Cruz, California 95060. 




HOMESTEADERS-LANDCRAFTERS-NEWS- 
LETTER 33$ copy. Back to the 
Sticks #3, $1.00. 
World #65 $1.00. 



LIVE FOOD KIT, seeds, instruc- 
tions § free literature on how 
to grow in 7 days a complete 
meal on 1 inch soil. Reduce 
your organic food cost by 70%. 
Send donation to LIVING FQ0VS , 
Dept. NLS, Box 2 39 Astor Sta- 
tion, Boston, Mass. 02123. 



Wildc rafters 
WZLflCRAFTEkS 
PuiLICATlOW-WLS, Route 3, 
Rockville, Ind. 47872 



'DELIGHTFUL, EVUCATIQNAL VACA- 
TIONING. Reducing. Fasting. 
Rejuvenation. Organic foods, 
gardens. Health education. 
Exercises. Yoga. Pool. Solar- 
iums . Wonderful climate. 
Peaceful surroundings. Cooper- 
ative employment available. 
Shangri-La, Bonita Springs, 
Florida 33923 - NS 



MEW AGE EPu"CATIOW--resident and 
non-resident- -body ecology and 
how to restore health, medita- 
tion, yoga, astrology, massage, 
zone therapy, indoor gardening, 
raw food. A complete education 
on survival. Send stamped self- 
addressed envelope for free 
brochure and our own recipies . 
Hippocrates Health Institute, 
Dept. VIKNLS3, 25 Exeter St., 
Boston, Mass . 02116 

SEVEM ORGANIC HEALTH BOOKLETS 
for $1 -- fasting, indoor 
gardens, beauty care, children, 
relaxation, spiritual, educa- 
tional. Hippocrates Health 
Institute, Dept. VIKNLS2, 2 5 
Exeter St., Boston, Mass. 02116 



NATURAL FOODS 
KENSAR ACRES 
Snake Meadow Road 

South Killingly, Conn. 

Danielson, Conn. 06239 
Telephone: 774-3101 

GET WELL CARD, 96 pages of how 
to regain health. The book 
BE-V0fa OWN V0CT0R shows you 
how to use natureT proven meth- 
ods of healing. A unique gift 
to anyone sick or to a truth 
seeker, send $2 to Hippocrates 
Health Institue , Dept. VIKNLS , 
25 Exeter St., Boston, Mass. 
02116 

BREAK THE POT HABIT, join the 
uncooked generation. Send for 
a list of books which show you 
that your body was never made 
to be a receptacle of dead food. 
Books on esoteric health, nu- 
trition, survival, farming, 
fruitardaniam, breatharianism. 
Send stamped, self -addressed 
envelope to L1VWG F00PS AMP 
LOVWG THOUGHTS, Dept. NLS 2, 
Box 239, Astor Station, Boston, 
Mass. 02116. 
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NATURAL FOODS 



DELIGHTFUL, EDUCATIONAL l/ACA- 
TJObllUG. Reducing, tatting. 
ZajuvtyicLtsLon. QnganU hood* , 
QdKdzn*. Health tdaaat^o n . 
litKCJUkiZ Voqcl. Pool. Sola*., 
iw*. Wond£tf$u£ cUmatc 
Vndttinl Auhtoundingb. Co- 
o.peMXive. umploym&vtt avail- 
able,. SHAMGRI-LA, Bonita 
Spuing*, ELoKlda. 33923 



Do you desire to be self supporting:? 
Being a SHAKLEE Distributor offers 
unlimited freedom to do .lust tnat. 
You are dealing products which are 
only natural/or ffanic/non-poilutins;/ 
biodegradeable substances. Join us, 

ORGANIC ENTERPRISES 
Post Office Box 278 
Summer land, Calif. 93067 j. 

VARbiS t 1001 virgin wool, 
3 natural colors , 30 dyed 
colors from 1 ply to 5 ply* 
Write for free color card, 
Price list. William Condon 5 
Sons Limited, Charlottetown , 
P -E. Island, Canada 



New crops. Grown organically. 
Flavorful dried red bananas, 
oineapples, apricots, other 
fruits; shelled, inshell nuts, 
nut butters, seeds, savory 
crude oils- -olive and sesame, 
brown rice, etc. Request 
nrices Jaffe Bros. [Gj , 
Valley Center, Calif. 92082 

MATURE' S WAV TO BEAUTy - over 
200 recipes for organic beauty 
aids. Baths, facials, hair 
treatments, etc. Send $1.95 
plus 25<jr postage and handling 
to Benassi Enterprises, 2633 
N. Burling St., Chicago, 111. 
60614. Illinois residents add 
10$ sales tax. 



VOCATIONS FOR SOCIAL CHftiGt 



p 



Boston area Vocations for Social 
Change is a non-profit collective 
group working to help people find 
work styles and life styles that 
will contribute to social change. 
As part of our work we publish a 
bi-annual directory of new and 
alternative institutions and indi- 
viduals dedicated to the ideal of 
a non-exploiting sharing community 
working together towards a new and 
more just society. We call it The 
People's Yellow Pages . The second 
edition is coming out the first 
week in November. Mail orders are 
$1.00 and 75c in person. 351 Broad- 
way, Cambridge, Mass., 02139. 



SMALL RID FIGURE 1H UPPER LEFT SHOWS DAYS ELAPSED, IMCLUDING TODAY 
SMALL BUCK FIGURE IN UPPER RIGHT SHOWS DAYS REMAINING, INCLUDING TODAY 
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SUNSHINE NA JURA L FOOD CO. 
714 SM Madison (near P.S.UJ 
Portland, Oregon 

(V Clean 

ffl All products labeled "organic, or 

"not organic." 

(3) Prices reasonable 

(4) No pills 

{5} One very small candy bar 

(6) No cane sugar - grape sugar yes. 

(7) Raw dairy products 

(8) A real food store, not a supermarket 



To Natural Life Styles: 



Gwendolyn S. Gowing 
Portland, Oregon 



Dear Sir: 

l recently returned from a 15 month stay on 

-?^;^ 

Unlived in Mexico for some 3 months and 

thize accordingly. «""> the "I*™, whic h apparently 
primarily of orgemc com and *«* T^*^ 
did a better job than our own ten Ml on itemwp 
rnarlet fare, so hmiliar and acceptable to MOST 
Americans. 



Natural Lifestyles 
53 Main St. 
NewPaltz.N.Y. 12561 



' Thank you for the complementary copy of 
vour first issue. The article on Rudolf Steiner was 
especially interesting. You might list two books by 
his student Rudolf Hauschka: 



1965 
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/ havealso travelled in Israel and m Africa. 
Everyone in our house has been turned on by ^ afe organic grains the source or 

your book. Please send us the next issue. (The ,ssue ™°™ //fe , eat brown rice fitly and 

we have has an article about Gibbons right at the be- "/"% wheat bread , natural oils, nuts, organic 
ginning). %°t', m barley, etc. etc. all of these every day, and 

mil oroanic as well. 
I was disappointed in seeing how women are por-* 
tray ed in the traditional role, though. For example, 



the article entitled Getting Around (P. W portrayed 
woman as simply a sexual object who would be fed 
good things and hussfed into bed for a quick ...„ it's 
depressing to me that a book containing so much im- 
portant information about living a life that is against 
plastic America, thinks of woman in the typical 
American way. How sad. 

I don't know how you accept articles, but it 
would seem that some editing might go on. Please 
write your reactions to my complaint. 

Thank you, 
Naomi Puro 

PS. $100 enclosed. 

Right on! What we do mostly is edit a writer's 
literary style or his facts if that seems to be in order. 
But it doesn't seem to be in the interests of free 
speech to edit the writer himself, even a male so 
chauvanistic as Ralph Hart. Ed. 



I have a thorough knowledge of our local 
natural food stores, their managements, and most 
important their products. I have senous ideas about 
theorganxing and promoting of a natural food co-op 
down here, though have not bread for the thing. The 
few local stores down here are making too too too 
much profit off of the people, and I am referring to 
those selling natural foods, such as 'Greenbergs , 
'Pete's Spice/ and 'Nature's Cupboard/ all stores 
you may be familiar with yourself if you have been 
down here in our ghetto in the misnamed 'Bast Vil- 
lage ' The people who own these 3 concerns are all 
separated from the aspirations of the people, whom 
are their root AND reason for being in the first place. 
/ think that a co-op could bring these capitalist 
usurpers to their knees, one with the people! Their 
profits are much too high, really... 

Larry Mirski 

622 E. UStApt.22 

N.Y.C..N.Y. 10009 



The Nature of Substance - Stuart, London, 
Nutrition - Stuart & Watkins, London, 1967 

The Source of Happiness imports macro- 
biotic food in buik directly from Japan, resulting in 
a considerable price reduction for Canadian stores 
which heretofore were supplied via the U.S., incur- 
ring double duty and extra shipping. 

Sample prices, FOB Vancouver: Tamari r 18 
litre can $19.50; Miso, 4 1 Lb. keg, $20.25; Mu tea 
20/8 pkt, $12.60. 

Hope you can pass on this information in 
your next issue. Many thanks. 

Peace, 
Daniel Fox 



Dear Friends: Only one 

small suggestion: after reading Dr. Ellis' article, I 
looked up in the Bible where supposedly Jesus put 
the okay on animal food and found "solid food" 
mentioned, that's all. So just for your education and 
enjoyment, I'd like to recommend the Essene Gospel 
of Peace (Academy of Creative Living, 3085 Reynard 
Way, San Diego, Calif J Not only did he not advise 
meat, but said food should be uncooked. Considering 
his perpetually hot climate, this sounds very possible 
tome. 

Thanks again, 

Patricia Rubin 
Murray Hill, NJ. 
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FROM THE VILLAGE GREEN IN WOODSTOCK, NEW YORK... 

we offer our own brand of natural and organic vitamin and mineral supplements. In addition we are listing those herbal 
cosmetics, soaps, remedies and teas which have proven most popular with our shoppers. 



DIETARY SUPPLEMENTS 

101 M-V1TE— Super potency sugarless. 1 a day multi vita- 
min and minp rat formula for adults. 100 Tablets $5.75 

102 DAILY-VITE— High-potency, sugarless, 1 a day multi 
vitamin and mineral formula for teenagers. 

100 Tablets 5295 

103 VITAMIN E CAPSULES— 100 international units D- 
Alpha Tocopheryl Acetate. 100 Capsules $2.50 

104 VITAMIN E CAPSULES— 200 international units in 
naturaf wheat germ oil. D-Alpha Tocopheryl Acetate. 

100 Capsules $4.50 

105 VITAMIN E CAPSULES— 400 international units mixed 
Tocopheryls 1 00 Capsules $8.50 

10S SPECIAL C500-Sugarless tablets containing 500 Mg 
of vitamin C from Hose Hips and other organic sources. 
100 Mg Citrus Bioflavanoids. 50 Mg Rutin, 25 Mg 
Hespendm 100 Tablets $3.50 

250 Tablets $7.50 

107 VITAMIN C-Chewable, Lemon flavored. 300 Mg. 

100 Tablets $2.75 

108 VITAMIN B COMPLEX C and IRON— High potency vita- 
mins which could be depleted by stress or emotional 
strain. 100 Tablets $2.50 

250 Tablets $5.25 

109 PANTOTHENIC AClD-100 Mg Pantothenic acid. 

100 Tablets $2.00 

110 VITAMIN B 6-50 Mg Pyrodoxine Hydrochloride, 

100 Tablets $2.25 

111 VITAMIN B 12-50 Meg Cobalimin Concen. 

100 Tablets $2.5D 

112 SOY PROTEIN TABLETS— Chewable, sugarless. Each 
tablet contains 250 mg of protein. 250 Tablets $2.00 

113 GARLIC CAPSULES- Odorless-tasteless. 325 Mg fresh 
garlic bulbs in soybean oil. 100 Capsules $1.45 

114 VITAMIN A-25.DQQ units from fish liver oil. 

100 Capsules $1.25 

KELP-IODINE RATION— 0.15 Mg Iodine. 

300 Tablets $1.45 
BONEMEAL WITH VITAMIN D— 650 Mg edible bone- 
meal plus vitamins A and O. 250 Tablets $1.75 
NATURAL CALCIUM AND MAGNESIUM-130 mg Cal- 
cium Carbonate 78 Mg Magnesium Oxide. 

250 Tablets $1.95 

BREWERS YEAST -7V 2 grains with added vitamin 
B12. 500 Tablets $2.25 

SHAMPOOS 

WELEDA ROSEMARY SHAMPOO— Brings out highlights 
in dark hair. $1.50 

WELEDA CAMOMILE SHAMPOO— To soften and tighten 
hair. $1.50 

MORSE HERBAL DANDRUFF SHAMPOO. $196 

MORSE HERBAL OILY HAIR SHAMPOO. $1.95 

MORSE CAMOMILE SHAMPOO With protein con- 
ditioner (for blondes) $2.45 
ORJENE HERBAL SHAMPOO For all k.nds of hair. 

$1.75 

AD1TI SHAMPOO Sesame oif with vitamin A.D.E. $1.75 
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208 QUEEN HELENE MINT JULEP SHAMPOO. $1.00 

209 QUEEN HELENE BALSAM PERU — 1 minute hair con- 
ditioner. $1.00 

210 HAIN AVOCADO SHAMPOO— For normal and dry hair. 

$1.75 

211 DR. BRONNER'S LIQUID PEPPERMINT CASTILE 
SHAMPOO 18 Ounces $2.00 

SOAPS 

301 ALOE VERA SKIN SOAP— Unusually mild and gentle. 

6 Bars $3.75 

302 GERI-DERM SOAP -Extra rich, super creamy. 

3 Bars $2.75 

303 LECITHIN SOAP— Soothing, gentle cleansing— for extra 
tender skin. 6 Bars $2.25 

304 CUCUMBER AND WHITE ROSE COMPLEXION SOAP— 
Moisturizes "tired" skin. 6 Bars $2.75 

305 ROSE WATER & GLYCERINE SOAP-Soothing and 
softening. 3 Bars $2.00 

306 COCOA BUTTER SOAP— For dry, sensitive or delicate 
skins— safe for babies. 6 Bars $2 50 

307 TRANSPARENT SOAP— Pure, natural glycerine for in- 
fants and the most delicate complexions. 3 Bars $2.25 

306— VEGE-OAT SOAP— For sensitive and problem skin. 

3 Bars $1.50 

309 CUCUMBER SOAP-Mild. super fatted, Per Bar $1,00 

310 CUCUMBER-ELDER FLOWER SOAP. PerBar$1.00 
CASWELL-MASSEY 

311 CUCUMBER COLD CREAM— An excellent cleanser. 

$3.00 

312 CUCUMBER SKIN LOTION— Mild astrigent. $2.25 

313 CUCUMBER EMULSION— Natural moisturizer. $2.25 

314 PEACH MOISTURIZING BEAUTY CREAM-For dry skin. 

$2.25 

315 STRAWBERRY ALL PURPOSE BEAUTY CREAM — 
Gentle and mild. $2.25 

316 PINE NEEDLE BATH OIL— Pine baths at home. $1.25 

317 WELEDA COLD CREAM — For dry skin and outdoors. 
Contains beeswax, plant and etheric oils. $2.00 

MISCELLANEOUS 

401 ROLL ON DE0OERANT WITH VITAMINS A & D— No 

harsh aluminum salts. $1.25 

402 QUEEN HELENE MINT JULEP DEO0ERANT STICK- 
AM natural. $1.00 

403 WHEAT GERM OIL OINTMENT— With vitamin E-Hel'ps 
to relieve minor muscular aches and pains, $2.00 

404 LIP GLOSS WITH VITAMIN E -Soothes, softens 
chapped lips. $1.95 

405 MARGATE NATURAL INGREDIENT INSECT SPRAY— 
Non toxic humans and warm blooded pets. Effective 
on; flies, mosquitoes, roaches, ants, water bugs, fleas, 
etc. 9 ounces $2.25 

406 NATURAL ASPIRIN FROM PLANT SOURCES. 

30 Tablets $1.00 

407 IMPORTED NATURAL PURE BRlSTLt TOOTH 
BRUSHES -Specify Hard, Medium, Soft $1.75 
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NATURAL TOOTH PASTE— Contains Papain, Oil of 
Peppermint, seaweed extract. $1.00 

DOLOMITE TOOTH PASTE— With vitamin C, A and D. 

$1.00 

PLANT TOOTH PASTE— Contains Myrhh and Rhatany. 

$1.60 

EGGPLANT AND SALT TOOTH POWDER. $1.25 

THE GENUINE MASON PEAS0N RUBBER CUSHION 
HAIRBRUSH- Invented in 1885. $15,00 



KIEHL'S OILS AND ESSENCES 

(All prices are for V* ounce except * is for V2 ounce 
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OIL OF MUSK 
BOURBON PATCHOULI 
CEDARW000 OIL 
RAIN PERFUME 
RAIN ESSENCE 
MIRANDA ESSENCE 
LEMON VERBENA 
MUSK AND CHYPRE 
FRENCH ROSE 
FRENCH JASMINE 
VINTAGE SANDALWOOD 
LAVENDER 
FRENCH LILAC 
CHYPRE 

MOSS PERFUME 
LOTUS OIL 



$3.95 

$2.95* 

$2.25* 

$3.75 

$9.75 

$3.95 

$3.45 

$695 

$2.25 

$2.95 

$2.75 

$3.75* 

$3.95 

$6.95 

$4,75 

$3.45* 



BOOKS 

ADELLE DAVIS— LET'S COOK IT RIGHT. $1.50 

ADELLE DAVIS— LET'S EAT RIGHT TO KEEP FIT. $1.50 
JETHRO KL0SS— BACK TO EDEN. All about herbs and 
what they remedy. $2.00 

MICHEL ABEHSERA— ZEN MACROBIOTIC COOKING. 

$1.25 

MICHEL ABEHSERA— COOKING FOR LIFE 

(Hard cover). $6.75 

TEA 

MU TEA— 16 herb beverage from Japan— with Ginseng. 

$1.35 
KIEHL'S SCULLCAP TEA— Used for simple nervousness 
or insomnia. 4 ounces $3.25 

KIEHL'S SEVREN TEA— Used for simple nervousness 
or insomnia— with scullcap, Lady Slipper, etc. 

6 ounces $2.75 
Afso 50 Sevren Caps $2.45 

SIOUX INDIAN HERB TEA— for constipation. 

5 ounces $2.75 
CAMOMILE TEA {loose). 2 ounces $ .95 

4 ounces $1.65 
SASSAFRAS TEA (loose). 2 ounces $ .95 

4 ounces $1.85 
CUT ROSE HIPS (loose;. 4 ounces $ .85 
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Folks - 



Some thoughts for your readers: 



Backpackers should be aware of the many 
natural dehydrated foods, such as grains and legumes. 
The latter are recommended more if you'll be at one 
site for more than just one night, as they need either 
soaking or long cooking. Lentils, however, which are 
pretty good in protein and very good in thiamine and 
other vitamins, don't really take that long. Start cook- 
ing them about a half hour before the grain and 
everything will be done together. Unhulled millet is 
especially recommended - cooks quickly and has 13% 
protein. One more campers' suggestion: When 
cooking any kind of grain for dinner, make a few cups 
extra for leftovers. Later, add some dry powdered 
milk (the instant type comes in air-and water-tight 
envelopes) to the mushy rice or millet. Stir in some 
water. Add some sweetening such as raisins, honey, 
or what-have-you. Throw in some wheat germ and 
cinnamon, if available. Put this glop back on the fire 
just long enough to dissolve the milk, puff up the 
dried fruit, and let the flavors blend. This comes 
close to a good, hearty rice pudding. Eat hot or cold, 
or save for tomorrow's breakfast, 

I was beginning to feel that all nutrition 
books were saying basically the same things, and 
after reading Adele Davis, Beatrice Trum Hunter, and 
the other old favorites I thought I knew it all. But 
another paperback, by Lelord Kordel, called COOK 
RIGHT ** LIVE LONGER is definitely a worthwhile 
addition to your reading list. It costs about $1.25 or 
so. Very extensive discussions on food values, what 
happens when you cook certain ways, your body 
processes, etc. A clear, enjoyable layman's guide 
to good eating. I might also add that his recipes are 
by far the best in any natural foods cookbook. For 
those who are put off by heavy, strongly flavored 
dishes usually found in books of simple cookery, 
these recipes will be a joy. One recipe for Quiche 
Lorraine with a brown rice crust was the best thing I 
ever made. The book is also well -indexed, which can 
double the value of a book. 

The Consumer's Cooperative Society, Inc., 
which since the 1930's has managed profit-sharing 



food markets, is beginning to get wise to the demand 
for good food. Under their label (CO-OP) they make 
real peanut butter Oust nuts and salt - that's all!) and 
good, chemical-free 100% whole-wheat bread for 
just 29 cents a loaf. If more people show a desire 
for these types of products (at very low prices) per- 
haps they will expand their line to include more of 
this type of food. If a Co-op market is near you, 
check it out and ask for more of the same. 

I have started a Natural Foods Club here at 
Cornell University, but after a year of recruiting 
new members I am still the only member. I would 
like to eventually make good foods available at 
wholesale prices to students here (there are 15,000 
of us!). If anyone has had any experience in success- 
fully making a campus aware of natural diet, please 
write and let me have any suggestions or comments. 
I am also looking to start a restaurant here. Until it 
went bankrupt, I was the cook at a Macrobiotic 
restaurant here in Ithaca, and now I hunger to do it 
again. If anyone needs any suggestions or help in run- 
ning a restaurant, or if anyone can give me some 
assistance in doing the same, let me hear from you, 

I would like to publicly thank Fearn's Soy 
Foods Co. for their generous donations of foods to 
the Natural Foods Club of Cornell University. I asked 
them if they would help support a free give-away 
feast I was planning, and they mailed me lots of Soy- 
O-Snaks (yummy). Their toasted Soy Granules are 
also tops for virtually any type of meal or dish (and 
50% protein). This product is the most economical, 
well-processed, delicious, and nutritious general in- 
gredient in the world. And Fearn's has lots of good 
literature on their products. Available all over. 

You will hear from me again when I think of 1 
more to say. Keep up the good work. If I can do any- . 
thing for you all, let me know. 

Michael Baum 
Cornell University 
Ithaca, New York 

Mailing address: 6 Woodland Crescent 

South Orange, New Jersey 07079 





Mail to: 

WOODSTOCK'S HEALTH FOOD CENTER 
10 MILLHILLROAD 
WOODSTOCK, NEW YORK 12498 

1. Please indicate item number and name. 

2. New York State residents add sales tax, 

3. Handfing charge*. 35C on orders of less than S7. 00. We 
will pay all handling and postage on orders of $7.00 
or more. 



NAME 



ADDRESS- 
CITY 



_ STATE. 



GINSENG 




801 



80*2 

a 03 



804 



805 



WILD AMERICAN GINSENG 

processed or cultivated. 



-Guaranteed not to be 

l 2 oi. pack of roots 

(6 week supply) $3.75 

1 Ounce $7.00 

1 GRAM PACK OF TEA Makes 2 cups. 3 packs $1.20 

KIEHL'S KOREAN GINSENG 25 Caps $ 3.50 

50 Caps $ 6 50 

100 Caps $12.00 

6 oz, liquid extract $ 5.95 

FO-TI-TIENG 50 Caps $3.25 

100 Caps $575 
4oz.tea $2.00 

GOTU-K0LA JJ?j? apS US 

100 Caps $5.95 

4 oi. tea $2.15 



FO-TI-TIENG and G0TU-KOLA are regarded as natural 
stimulants, rejuvenators and blood purifiers. 
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Sales tax (if applicable) 




Handling charge (if applicable} 
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Vegetarian Cookery 27 
Vegetarianism 62 
Vishnusivananda 23 
Vitamin C 15 
Wend, Milton 3, 50 
Woods Hole 2 
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Health Food Recipes for Gourmet Cooking, by Carlson 
Wade. Good companion book to Bea Hunter's listed at 
right. Hundreds of fine recipes plus the why of it all, 
250 pages. $1.65, 

Back to Eden, by Jethro Kloss. Written more than 30 
years ago, but still the standard reference to herbal 
medicine scrupulously ignored by the AM A. Now in a 
671 -page paperback with complete index. S2.00 



Natural Foods Cookbook, by 
Beatrice Trurn Hunter. Old stand- 
by and stilt the best, You should 
have this in your collection 
whether you're a gourmet or a 
tyro. Over 2,000 easy-to-make 
dishes. Paperback. 95d 



Indoor Organic Gardening for Survival, 

by Ann Wigmore. 25d. Fine guide for 
growing greens indoors in winter, 
Sprouting, composting, mulching. 
When you order other books, add a 
quarter for this. Only 15 pages, but 
what do you expect? 



Wild Edible Plants of 
the Western U. S, by 

Donald R. Kirk. We 
haven't seen anything 
to come close to this— 
at least one that con- 
centrateson Western 
U.S. Crammed with 
lovely and distinct 
line drawings. 307 
pages. Paperback. 
$3.95. 
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Common & Uncommon Uses of Herbs for 
Healthful Living; by Richard Lucas. If 
you're into herbs, natural living, or simply 
health, you'll find the excellent, permanent 
reference highly useful. Mostly historic 
(broken up into tiny, palatable sections}, it 
tells what they did, implies that you can too. 
200 pages plus good index. $1.65. 



Gardening for Health and 
Nutrition, by John and 
Helen Philbrick. For $1.45, 
learn the essentials of Rudolf 
Steiners' Bio-Dynamic 
Gardening method. We 
prophesy that bio-dynamic 
gardening will become the 
method in the next couple 
of years. 93 pages. 

Live Foods, by George & Doris Fatham. 
Recipes - 192 of them - following 
Prof. Arnold Ehret's "mucusfessdiet" 
plan of "gradually replacing cooked (or 
dead} food with raw {or live) food, the 
ultimate goal of an exclusively fruitarian 
program. 146 pages: Paperback, $2.95. 
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Real Food Store 
53 Main Street 
NewPaltz, N. Y. 12561 



Please send the following items: 
Quantity Title 



Amount 



NAME 

STREET 
CITY __ 



(N.Y. Residents Add 5% Tax) 



STATE 



ZIP 



^^'it- 



subscription information 

if you move, let us know immediately. 
ft costs us over 50<{if you don't. 

A ddress ail mail to: Na tura I L ife Styles 
5-C Til f son Road 
Tiffson f New York 12486 



I wish to subscribe for one year 
(4 issues at $3.) beginning with 
issue number 1-2-3-4 {circle} 



i would like 



copies of#fat special 



price of$1. for my friends. 



If you would like your favorite book or 
health food stores to carry NLS, send their 
names and addresses along. 



I'm enclosing full amount of S 
Name 



Address 
City 



Zip Code. 
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